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SERGIUS  IV— A.D.  1009 

SERGIUS  IV,  a  Roman,   is  said  to  have  been  called 
Bocca  di  Porco ;  his  father's  name  was  Martin.    Ser- 
gius  was  consecrated  pope  after  the  2oth  of  October, 
1009.    He  governed  the  Church  a  little  less  than  three  years. 
He  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  adorned  by  many  virtues. 
He  died  on  the  isth  of  June,  1012,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  John  Lateran,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of 
the  oratory  of  Saint  Thomas.    Platina,  however,  and  some 
other  writers  state  that  he  was  interred  at  the  Vatican,  and 
that  an  epitaph  of  nine  couplets  was  placed  on  his  tomb. 

The  devout  acts  of  Helena,  mother  of  the  great  Constan- 
tine,  the  pious  princess  who  discovered  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
are  well  known.  Till  this  time  Christians,  it  is  true,  could 
visit  it  through  a  thousand  perils;  but  pilgrims  could  pass 
through  by  the  power  of  money,  and  their  courage  braved 
the  difficulty  of  the  journey,  and  the  exactions  with  which 
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the  Turkish  rulers  of  Palestine  oppressed  them.  As  early  as 
the  year  613  the  Persians  had  tried  to  destroy  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics  restored  it. 
A  greater  misfortune  happened  in  the  year  1009.  The  monk 
Glaberus,  author  of  a  chronicle  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
(Pithou's  Historia  Francorum  (Frankfort,  1646),  relates  a 
new  catastrophe  that  befell  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  thinks 
that  it  was  instigated  by  the  Jews.  "The  church,"  says  he, 
"was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  soldiers  who  were  sent  by  the 
Prince  of  Babylon.  They  even  endeavored  to  break,  with 
masses  of  iron,  the  grotto  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  'failed 
to  effect  their  purpose/  That  same  year,  Mary,  the  mother 
of  the  Prince  of  Babylon,  who  was  a  Christian  princess,  be 
gan  to  restore  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  a  mul 
titude  of  people  from  all  parts  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  and  con 
tributed  large  sums  towards  the  restoration."  The  pious 
inhabitants  of  pontifical  Rome  were  not  backward  in  fur 
nishing  the  necessary  aid  to  the  noble  and  holy  enterprise. 
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BENEDICT  VIII— A.D.  1012 

BENEDICT  VIII,  originally  named  John,  was  a  Ro 
man,  and  son  of  Gregory,  Count  of  Tusculum,  of  the 
Conti  family.    Benedict  was  elected  pope  on   the 
1 7th  of  June,  1012;  but  an  antipope,  Gregory,  soon  expelled 
the  legitimate  pope.    Benedict  retired  to  Germany  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  King  Henry,  who  immediately  set  out  for  Italy 
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and  restored  him  to  the  Pontifical  See.  The  pope  crowned 
Henry  II  as  emperor,  in  the  church  of  the  Vatican,  on  the 
1 4th  of  February,  1014.  In  this  ceremony  the  pope  more 
especially  established  that  form  of  the  imperial  sceptre  which 
is  used  at  present — a  golden  apple  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
and  enriched  with  two  crossed  circles  of  precious  stones. 
The  apple  represents  the  world;  the  cross,  religion;  and  the 
precious  stones,  the  virtues.  We  owe  this  information  to 
Glaberus.  (The  apple  to  represent  the  world  was  not  a  new 
idea;  we  see  it  in  the  hand  of  the  emperors  in  the  ancient 
medals.)  Henry  confirmed  to  the  Church  all  the  gifts  and 
rights  granted  by  Charlemagne  and  by  the  Othos,  father  and 
son.  At  the  same  time  he  declared  that  the  election  of  the 
pontiff  should  be  freely  made  by  the  clergy  and  the  Roman 
people,  provided  that,  in  the  terms  of  the  decrees  of  Eugene 
II  and  Leo  IV,  the  consecration  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor's  ambassadors. 

Apparently  with  a  view  to  consolidate  peace  with  the 
Greek  Church,  the  pope  ordered  that  at  Rome,  in  the  Masses, 
the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  should  be  chanted.  It  had  not 
been  customary  to  chant  it,  but  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  cen 
tury  it  had  been  usually  recited.  Lambertini  informs  us  that 
there  are  four  creeds  used  by  the  Church:  (i)  the  Apostles' 
Creed;  (2)  the  Nicene,  drawn  up  in  385;  (3)  the  Constan 
tinopolitan  ;  and  (4)  that  said  in  the  Holy  Office,  commencing 
with  the  word  Quicunque,  and  commonly  attributed  to  Saint 
Athanasius. 

Benedict,  finding  his  states  constantly  ravaged  by  the 
Saracens,  determined  to  repulse  them.  In  the  year  1016  he 
assembled  an  army,  embarked  with  it,  and  pursued  the  infi 
dels  upon  the  Tuscan  seas,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
them,  and  restored  to  his  subjects  liberty,  honor,  and  re 
pose,  and  a  reputation  of  which  they  had  long  been  deprived. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Greeks,  who,  after  so  much  baseness, 
had  become  exacting,  devastated  the  principalities  of  Apulia. 
The  pope  sent  against  them  Raoul,  Prince  of  Normandy, 
who  attacked  and  beat  them,  and  compelled  them  to  retire 
from  the  province  which  they  had  treated  as  tyrannically  as 
though  it  had  not  belonged  to  Christendom.  That  same 
year,  according  to  Mabillon,  the  pontiff  canonized  Saint 
Simeon,  the  Armenian,  a  hermit  monk  of  Padalirona,  near 
Mantua,  who  died  in  July  of  that  year.  Lambertini  shows 
that  the  pope  more  probably  beatified  only,  and  did  not  can 
onize  that  pious  man. 

The  Greeks  having  reappeared  in  considerable  strength 
before  the  city  of  Rome,  Benedict,  in  1019,  went  to  Germany 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  Henry.  The  emperor  received  him  in  the 
town  of  Bamberg,  which  he  declared  a  feudatory  of  the 
Church,  with  the  obligation  of  a  tribute,  consisting  of  a  ca 
parisoned  palfrey  (no  doubt  one  of  the  origins  of  the  tribute 
of  the  palfrey)  and  a  hundred  marks  in  money.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Greeks,  Benedict  and  Henry  visited  the  cele 
brated  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  just  as  they  were  elect 
ing  an  abbot.  On  that  account,  and  because  he  had  recov 
ered  his  health,  which  had  been  much  weakened  by  the 
fatigues  of  war,  the  emperor  made  great  presents  to  the 
monastery. 

Benedict,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  summoned  thither  Guy 
of  Arezzo  (supposed  to  belong  to  the  Donati  family),  a 
Benedictine  monk  in  the  convent  of  Pomposa,  that  he  might 
teach  the  Roman  clergy  the  notes  of  the  plain-chant,  which 
the  Italians  call  the  canto  fermo.  The  notes  which  he  had 
invented  are,  "Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,"  and  are  taken  from  the 
hymn  composed  in  honor  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  by  Paul 
the  Deacon,  a  celebrated  poet  and  monk  of  Monte  Cassino, 
in  the  ninth  century. 
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The  hymn  opens  with  these  words : 

"  Ut  queant  laxis 
/?esonare  fibris 
Mira.  questorurn 
jRamuli  tuorum, 
Solve  pollutis 
Z,sbii  reatum." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Baronius;  but  Mabillon  maintains 
that  it  was  not  Benedict,  but  his  successor,  John  XX,  who 
summoned  Guy  of  Arezzo  to  Rome. 

Benedict  held  a  council  at  Pavia,  in  which  he  published 
eight  decrees.  He  wrote  various  epistles,  which  are  almost 
all  unknown  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  he  wrote 
at  Monte  Cassino  when  he  was  there  with  his  deliverer 
Henry.  From  the  events  of  Benedict's  life  we  may  infer  that 
he  possessed  talents  and  virtues,  and  that  his  memory  is 
worthy  of  our  esteem.  He  distinguished  himself  alike  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  minister  of  religion.  To  these  merits  he 
added  that  of  having  conducted  a  war  that  freed  Rome  from 
the  Saracens  and  Greeks. 

Benedict  governed  eleven  years  and  nine  months.  He  died 
A.D.  1024,  and  was  interred  at  the  Vatican. 

The  antipope  Gregory,  who  had  molested  Benedict,  soon 
after  yielded,  from  fear  of  the  anger  of  Henry,  who  always 
showed  himself  the  firm  and  faithful  friend  of  Benedict  VIII. 
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JOHN  XX— A.D.  1024 

JOHN  XX,  brother  of  Benedict  VIH,  was  a  layman,  and 
the  first  who,  without  being  in  holy  orders,  reached  the 
pontificate.  He  was  elected  on  the  6th  of  June,  1024. 
He  would  neither  yield  to  the  entreaties  nor  receive  the 
gifts  of  the  Constantinopolitans,  who  asked  for  the  Oriental 
Church  in  the  East  the  title  of  Universal,  which  the  Roman 
Church  had  for  all  the  Christian  world.  Thence  originated 
anew  differences  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches. 

Conrad  II,  the  Salic,  visiting  Rome  in  the  year  1027,  John 
crowned  him  emperor  on  Easter  day  of  that  year. 

On  that  occasion,  Canute,  King  of  England,  was  at  Rome 
in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  having  come  to  prostrate  himself  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Apostle.  It  was  at  that  period  that 
commenced  the  English  tribute  to  Rome  known  as  Peter's 
pence. 

The  Parisians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Limoges  had  a  dis 
pute  whether  Saint  Martial  should  be  styled  only  Confessor, 
or,  as  those  of  Limoges  wished,  Apostle  also.  The  pope  de 
cided  in  favor  of  the  Parisians,  and  caused  a  fine  altar  to  be 
raised  to  that  saint  in  Saint  Peter's.  Saint  Martial  was 
Bishop  of  Limoges  when  Decius  was  emperor.  In  1032  the 
pope  beatified  Saint  Romuald,  founder  of  the  Camaldolen- 
sian  monks.  His  canonization  did  not  occur  till  the  reign  of 
Pope  Clement  VIII. 

John  governed  the  Church  nearly  nine  years.  He  died  in 
1033,  and  was  interred  at  the  Vatican,  between  the  Silver  and 
the  Roman  gates. 
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BENEDICT  IX— A.D.  1033 

BENEDICT  IX,  a  cardinal-deacon,  previously  called 
Theophylactus,  was  a  Roman  of  the  Conti  family, 
son  of  Alberic,  Count  of  Tusculum,  and  nephew  of 
the  two  preceding  pontiffs.  He  was  elected  pope  in  1033,  on 
the  gth  of  December,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  according  to 
Bury,  but  probably  at  a  more  mature  age.  Novaes  thinks 
that  Benedict  was  then  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
that  ignorant  copyists  wrote  decennis  instead  of  vicennis. 
Although  he  was  an  intruder  into  the  papacy,  his  family  lav 
ished  so  much  gold  among  the  Roman  populace  that  he  was 
received  as  legitimate. 

In  1037  Benedict,  learning  that  Conrad  had  arrived  in 
Italy,  addressed  letters  of  congratulation  to  him,  and  re 
ceived  favorable  replies.  On  the  igth  of  June  of  the  same 
year  the  Romans,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  licentious 
ness  of  Benedict  IX,  deposed  him;  but  in  the  following  year 
the  Emperor  Conrad  ordered  that  the  pontiff  should  be  re 
stored  to  his  dignity. 

On  the  i  yth  of  November,  1042,  Benedict  canonized  Saint 
Simeon,  a  Syracusan  noble  and  a  Benedictine  monk.  Two 
factions  arose  in  Rome  and  commenced  a  cruel  war.  The 
counts  of  Tusculum,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Roman  consul,  strove 
for  the  ascendancy.  Benedict  was  expelled  on  the  ist  of 
May,  1044,  and  Ptolemy  caused  Sylvester  III  to  be  named 
pope.  Subsequently  the  Romans  recalled  Benedict  to  power, 
but  he  abandoned  it  to  Gregory  VI,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
hereafter.  After  the  death  of  Clement  II,  of  whom  we  shall 
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also  have  to  speak,  Benedict  once  again  held  the  pontificate 
from  the  8th  of  November,  1047,  to  the  ijth  of  July,  1048. 
Thus,  by  turns  expelled  and  restored,  Benedict  occupied  the 
see  above  ten  years. 

The  life  of  Benedict  was  irregular  at  first,  but  in  his  later 
years  he  changed  his  conduct.  Urged  by  Saint  Bartholomew, 
fourth  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Grotta  Ferrara,  near  Fras- 
cati,  Benedict  renounced  the  pontificate,  and,  taking  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  asked  pardon  for  his  past  life,  and  led  an  ex 
emplary  one  to  the  end  of  his  days,  about  the  year  1065. 

On  the  subject  of  this  reign  Baronius  says:  "Reproaches 
are  uttered  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  she  is  not  guilty 
of  the  abuses  of  that  time;  the  power  of  secular  princes  com 
pelled  her  to  endure  them.  The  disgrace  of  those  irregulari 
ties  must  fall,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  Conrad  the  Salic." 

Sylvester  III,  antipope,  after  owing  an  ephemeral  power 
to  Ptolemy,  the  Roman  consul,  was  expelled,  and  died  in  ob 
scurity. 
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GREGORY  VI— A.D.  1044 

GREGORY  VI,  originally  called  John  Gratian,  was  the 
son  of  Peter  Leo,  an  illustrious  Roman,  and  was 
archpriest  of  Saint  John  at  the  Latin  gate.    He  was 
not  even  cardinal,  as  Crescimbeni  proves,  for  that  church 
had  not  yet  the  cardinalate ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  he  bought 
the  pontificate  from  Benedict  IX. 

Baron  Henrion,  in  his  History  of  the  Papacy,  says  of  this 
pontiff: 
"This  prudent  liberator  of  the  Church,  placed  in  possession 
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of  the  Holy  See  by  the  cession  of  Benedict  IX  in  May,  1044, 
reigned  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  Finding  that  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church  were  so  diminished  that  scarcely 
enough  remained  for  its  subsistence,  he  excommunicated  the 
usurpers,  and  those  culprits  in  their  anger  approached  Rome 
in  arms.  The  pope  on  his  part  raised  troops,  occupied  the 
Church  of  Saint  Peter,  drove  away  those  who  stole  the  offer 
ings  placed  upon  the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  resumed  some 
church  lands,  and  restored  safety  to  the  roads  where  pilgrims 
had  long  been  unable  to  pass,  except  by  forming  caravans. 
This  conduct  displeased  the  Romans,  accustomed  to  plunder 
ing.  Upon  their  complaints,  Henry  III,  King  of  Germany, 
rapidly  crossed  the  mountains,  and  at  Sutri,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  held  a  council  to  examine  whether  the 
election  of  the  pope  had  not  been  simoniacal.  Nevertheless, 
both  Gregory  and  the  clergy  had  honestly  deemed  it  their 
right  to  purchase  the  resignation  of  the  unworthy  Benedict 
and  release  the  Church  from  a  great  scandal.  Amidst  these 
doubts  Gregory  stripped  himself  of  the  pontifical  ornaments 
and  laid  down  his  pastoral  staff.  After  that  laudable  act  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  where  he  ended  his  days." 

The  council  was  held  in  presence  of  Henry  III,  the  Black, 
who,  after  Conrad,  received  the  title  of  emperor.  Gregory 
VI  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  pope,  because  Saint  Gregory 
VII,  in  taking  the  number  of  seventh  and  not  of  sixth,  seems 
to  have  approved  the  accession  of  Gregory  VI. 

Gregory  VI  governed  the  Church  two  years  and  nine 
months. 
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CLEMENT  II— A.D.  1046 

R^GER,  or  Suidger,  a  Saxon,  who  took  the  name  of 
Clement  II,  was  canon  of  Halberstadt,  then  chaplain 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  and  subsequently 
chancellor  to  the  Emperor  Henry  III,  and  Bishop  of  Bam- 
berg.  After  the  resignation  of  Gregory  VI,  at  the  Council 
of  Sutri,  Clement  was  against  his  will  unanimously  ap 
pointed,  for  there  was  not  then  in  the  Roman  Church  an  ec 
clesiastic  more  worthy  of  that  honor  than  he.  Elected  on  the 
2ist  of  December,  1046,  and  crowned  on  the  25th,  Christmas 
day,  he  on  the  same  day  crowned  King  Henry  III  as  em 
peror. 

At  the  beginning  of  1047  Clement  convened  a  council  to 
check  the  perversity  of  simoniacs,  who  at  that  time  were 
desolating  the  Church.  Contests  arose  upon  the  question  of 
precedence  between  the  archbishops  of  Milan  and  of  Ra 
venna.  Both  claimed  the  precedence,  and,  like  the  Patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  each  wished  to  occupy  the  place  of  honor.  Clem 
ent  II  decided  that  in  the  councils  the  Archbishop  of  Ra 
venna  should  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  if  the  emperor  was  not  present ;  but  in  case  the  em 
peror  was  present,  the  archbishop  should  sit  on  the  left  of 
the  pontiff.  The  pope  interposed  in  a  dispute  between  the 
emperor  and  the  people  of  Benevento :  the  emperor  insisted 
that  His  Holiness  should  excommunicate  them  because  they 
would  not  receive  him.  Clement  then  gave  his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  he  canonized  the  pious  virgin 
Saint  Viborada,  martyred  by  the  Hungarians  in  925. 
Clement  governed  nine  months  and  fifteen  days,  and  died 
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at  Pesaro.    In  compliance  with  his  last  will,  his  body  was  re 
moved  to  Bamberg. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  twenty-nine  days,  till  the  return 
of  Benedict  IX,  when  he  usurped  the  see  for  the  third  time; 
and  nine  months  and  seven  days,  till  the  creation  of  Da- 
masus  II. 

152 
DAMASUS  II— A.D.  1048 

DAMASUS  II,  originally  named  Poppo,  Bishop  of 
Prixen,  was  recommended  for  the  pontificate  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  III  in  1047,  anc*  created  pope  at 
Rome  on  the  i7th  of  July,  1048. 

Clement,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  had  been  spoken  of,  but  he 
magnanimously  refused  the  dignity. 

Damasus  was  a  man  of  the  middle  classes,  but  of  very 

distinguished   intellect.     He   governed   only   twenty-three 

days,  and  died  at  Palestrina,  near  Rome,  and  was  interred  at 

Saint  Laurence  outside  the  walls. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  six  months  and  four  days. 
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SAINT  LEO  IX— A.D.  1049 

SAINT  LEO  IX,  originally  named  Bruno,  Count  of 
Hapsburg,  was  born  in  Hapsburg,  a  town  on  the  fron 
tiers  of  Lorraine,  the  Palatinate,  and  Alsace.    He  was 
related  to  the  Emperor  Henry  III,  and  a  cousin  of  Gerard  of 
Alsace,  Duke  of  Upper  Lorraine,  from  whom  descends  the 
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house  of  Lorraine,  rulers  in  Austria.  At  an  early  age  Bruno 
entered  a  Benedictine  monastery,  and  became  Bishop  of 
Toul  when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

Fleury  thus  speaks  of  the  accession  of  this  pope :  "In  a  diet 
or  assembly  of  the  nobles,  held  by  the  emperor  at  Worms,  a 
unanimous  vote  elected,  as  pope,  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul,  who 
was  present,  but  never  thought  of  such  an  event.  He  was 
forty-six  years  old,  and  had  been  bishop  during  twenty-two 
years,  which  he  had  worthily  employed.  At  first  he  applied 
himself  to  reform  the  monasteries,  by  means  of  Guidric,  ab 
bot  of  Saint  Apre,  a  disciple  of  Saint  William  of  Dijon. 
Bruno  was  successfully  employed  in  negotiating  peace  be 
tween  Rudolph,  King  of  Burgundy,  and  Robert,  King  of 
France. 

"His  virtue,  as  well  as  his  manly  learning  and  agreeable 
manners,  made  him  a  general  favorite.  He  loved  music,  and 
could  even  compose  it.  He  was  so  devoted  to  Saint  Peter 
that  he  annually  went  to  Rome,  and  sometimes  with  a  retinue 
of  five  hundred  men.  Such  was  Bruno  when  elected  pope. 

"For  a  long  time  he  refused  the  dignity,  and  when  he  was 
more  and  more  urged,  he  asked  three  days  for  deliberation, 
which  he  spent  without  eating  or  drinking,  entirely  absorbed 
in  prayer;  and  then  he  made  a  public  confession  of  his  sins, 
believing  that  he  should  thus  show  his  unworthiness.  The 
tears  that  he  shed  during  that  act  made  all  present  weep  with 
him,  but  without  changing  their  resolution  that  he  should 
be  pope.  Bruno,  then,  was  obliged  to  accept  the  pontificate, 
but  he  declared,  in  presence  of  the  deputies  from  Rome,  that 
he  accepted  only  on  condition  of  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome.  He  returned  to  Toul,  where  he  celebrated 
the  feast  of  Christmas  with  four  bishops— Hugo,  an  Italian, 
deputed  by  the  Romans;  Eberhard,  Archbishop  of  Treves; 
Adalberon,  Bishop  of  Metz;  and  Thierry,  Bishop  of  Verdun. 
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"Bruno  set  out  from  Toul  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  continually  engaged  in  prayer  for  the  salva 
tion  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge.  At  Augsburg, 
being  in  prayer,  he  heard  a  voice  which  said:  'I  know  the 
thoughts  that  I  think  towards  you,  saith  the  Lord,  thoughts 
of  peace' ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Introit  taken  from  Jeremiah, 
which  is  sung  on  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost.  Encouraged 
by  this  revelation,  and  accompanied  by  great  numbers,  who 
hurried  from  all  parts,  he  arrived  at  Rome. 

"The  whole  city  met  him  with  canticles  of  joy,  but  he 
alighted  from  his  horse  and  walked  for  some  time  barefoot. 
After  kneeling  in  prayer,  he  spoke  to  the  clergy  and  people, 
and  explained  the  choice  that  the  emperor  had  made  of  his 
person,  begging  them  (but  this  statement  by  Fleury  is  dis 
puted)  freely  to  express  their  opinion,  whatever  that  might 
be.  He  added  that,  according  to  the  canons,  the  election  by 
the  clergy  and  the  people  ought  to  precede  any  other  suf 
frage  ;  and  that  as  he  had  come  to  them  against  his  own  will, 
so  he  should  willingly  return,  unless  his  election  should  be 
unanimously  ratified  by  them.  Cries  of  joy  were  the  only 
reply  to  this  address,  and  he  then  exhorted  the  Romans 
to  correct  their  morals,  and  begged  them  to  pray  for  him. 
He  was  then  enthroned  on  the  i2th  of  February,  1049, 
which  was  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  took  the  name  of 
Leo  IX." 

When  he  received  the  reins  of  government,  he  found 
nothing  in  the  coffers  of  the  apostolic  chambers.  All  that 
he  had  brought  from  Toul  had  been  disbursed  in  travelling 
expenses  and  alms.  His  retinue  was  equally  without  means, 
but  on  the  very  day  when  they  were  about  to  depart  secretly 
from  him,  deputies  from  the  nobility  of  Benevento  arrived 
with  magnificent  presents  for  the  pope,  whose  blessing  and 
protection  they  solicited.  Leo  then  reproached  his  atten- 
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dants  with  their  want  of  faith.  Subsequently,  when  his 
reputation  attracted  to  Rome  an  extraordinary  number  of 
pilgrims,  who  laid  great  offerings  at  his  feet,  he  took  noth 
ing  either  for  himself  or  for  his  servants;  all  was  for  the 
poor  in  that  eternal  capital  of  charity.  During  his  journey 
from  Toul  to  Rome,  Bruno  had  for  the  most  intimate  of  his 
companions  Hildebrand,  who  was  subsequently  Saint 
Gregory  VII. 

The  second  week  after  Easter,  which  that  year  (1049)  fell 
on  the  26th  of  March,  Pope  Leo  held  a  council  at  Rome,  to 
which  he  summoned  not  only  the  bishops  of  Italy,  but  also 
those  of  Gaul.  In  that  council,  in  spite  of  great  tumults,  all 
simoniacal  ordinations  were  declared  to  be  null  and  void, 
and  all  the  ancient  canons  were  renewed. 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  was  one  continual  journey  for  the 
weal  of  the  Church;  everywhere  his  object  was  to  cause  re 
spect  to  be  paid  to  regulations  that  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  in  some  cases  were  absolutely  forgotten  by  the  faithful. 
'At  Pavia  he  held  a  council  which  re-enacted  several  decrees 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Thence  the  pontiff  repaired  to  Rheims.  The  details  of 
the  council  are  faithfully  reported  by  Fleury,  and  may  be 
consulted  in  his  work.  At  Mainz  the  pope  held  another 
council,  in  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  he  there  condemned 
simony,  and  published  a  decree  upon  the  continence  re 
quired  of  clerics.  On  that  occasion  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz 
was  declared  legate  in  Germany  for  the  Roman  Church. 

Leo,  still  accompanied  by  the  Emperor  Henry  III,  cele 
brated  at  Cologne  the  feasts  of  the  Apostles  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul,  and  granted  various  privileges  to  the  priests  of 
that  cathedral. 

At  that  period  the  canons  of  Bamberg  obtained  the  right 
to  wear  the  mitre;  the  chapter  of  Besangon  partially  received 
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the  same  favor :  it  was  permitted  to  the  deacon  and  subdea- 
con,  assisting  the  bishop  at  the  altar,  also  to  wear  the  mitre. 

Novaes  adds  that  the  same  privilege  is  still  at  present  rec 
ognized  for  the  canons  of  Poitiers,  of  Lyons,  of  Milan,  of 
Annecy,  of  Viterbo,  and  of  Sienna.  The  canons  of  Sienna 
received  that  honor  in  1802  from  Pius  VII,  at  the  solicita 
tion  of  their  archbishop,  the  Cardinal  Zondadari. 

Leo,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  celebrated  the  feast  of  Christ 
mas  at  Verona,  and  thence  went  to  Venice  to  venerate  the 
body  of  Saint  Mark. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  1050,  he  assembled  a  council  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  there  condemned  Berengarius, 
Archdeacon  of  Angers,  head  of  all  those  who  maintained 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  only  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  there  was  no  change  in  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine. 

In  the  same  council  the  pope  canonized  Saint  Gerard, 
Bishop  of  Toul,  who  died  on  the  23d  of  April,  994. 

At  Vercelli,  Leo  again  condemned  Berengarius  and  the 
book,  Of  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  John  Scotus,  from 
which  book  Berengarius  had  drawn  his  opinions. 

The  Holy  Father  then  proceeded  to  Capua,  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  Salerno,  and  Benevento.  He  relieved^the  last  city 
from  the  excommunication  pronounced  against  it  in  the  pre 
vious  year  because  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  there  to 
alienate  the  people  from  the  pontifical  government. 

In  1025  he  canonized,  at  Ratisbon,  Saint  Wolfgang  and 
Saint  Erard,  former  bishops  of  that  city. 

The  same  year  the  pope  visited  the  emperor  at  Worms. 
In  the  month  of  December  he  subscribed  a  decision  relating 
to  the  city  of  Bamberg.  It  was  a  feudatory  of  the  Church 

(see  the  life  of  Benedict  VIII),  and  had  to  present  a  capari- 
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soned  palfrey  and  a  hundred  marks  in  money.  Leo  reserved 
to  himself  only  the  palfrey  that  Bamberg  was  to  continue  to 
present  to  him;  and  as  to  the  fief,  he  yielded  it  to  the  em 
peror,  who,  on  his  part,  yielded  to  the  Holy  Father,  in  abso 
lute  sovereignty,  Benevento,  a  duchy  which  had  been 
secured  to  him  by  the  Lombards. 

The  emperors  and  the  kings  of  Italy  pretended  to  pre 
serve  the  paramount  lordship  in  that  duchy,  which,  said 
they,  Charlemagne  could  not  give  to  the  pope,  although  he 
had  given  him  all  the  adjoining  Neapolitan  territory. 

The  Holy  Father,  having  returned  to  Rome,  celebrated  a 
council  there;  and  then  marched  against  the  Normans, 
who  devastated  Apulia.  Unfortunately  the  pope  was  de 
feated  and  made  prisoner.  He  remained  at  Benevento  till 
1054,  and  there,  by  his  skill,  Leo  changed  his  enemies  into 
protectors  of  the  Holy  See.  Having  recovered  his  liberty, 
the  pope  returned  to  Rome,  after  giving  to  the  Normans  the 
investiture  of  a  portion  of  the  lands  they  had  conquered. 

The  Holy  Father,  with  great  penetration  of  mind,  refuted 
a  writing  of  Michael  Cerularius,  Patriarch  of  Constanti 
nople,  who  had  controverted  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  letter  of  the  pontiff  is  in  Labbe's  Councils  and 
in  Hardouin.  Leo  reproaches  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
with  the  disgrace  of  ordaining  eunuchs  as  bishops;  and  he 
adds  that  once  they  even  ordained  a  woman.  Leo  would  not 
have  said  so,  had  the  fable  of  "Pope  Joan"  then  been  in  cir 
culation,  for,  as  Mabillon  points  out,  Cerularius  would  have 
made  use  of  it  to  defend  himself  against  Rome. 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  legates  to  Constantinople  to  en 
deavor  to  reclaim  the  patriarch.  Among  those  legates  was 
Cardinal  Frederic,  vice-chancellor  of  the  Holy  Church, 
afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  Stephen  X.  Irritated 
by  the  resistance  made  to  them,  the  legates  excommuni- 
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cated  Cerularius,  who,  in  his  turn,  excommunicated  them 
and  caused  the  name  of  the  Roman  Church  to  be  removed 
from  the  diptychs,  or  church  list  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
The  schism  of  Photius  was  then  renewed,  which  had  dis 
turbed  the  reigns  of  Nicholas  I  and  Adrian  II. 

Saint  Leo  IX  governed  the  Church  five  years,  two  months, 
and  seven  days.  He  was  a  pontiff  of  a  tender  and  solid 
piety,  says  Novaes,  and  endowed  with  a  living  and  ardent 
zeal.  He  began  to  learn  Greek  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  it  that  he  was  able  to  refute  the  Greek 
schismatics.  Victor  III,  himself  a  pontiff,  writes  thus  of 
Saint  Leo:  "He  was  a  truly  apostolic  man;  born  of  the  royal 
family,  rich  in  learning,  eminently  pious,  and  ripe  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  ecclesiastical  learning." 

Bury  says  that  Leo  IX  shone  at  Rome  like  another  sun. 

This  pope  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  on  the  igth 
of  April,  1054,  and  was  interred  at  the  Vatican,  near  the 
altar  of  Saints  Andrew  and  Gregory.  Paul  V,  having  found 
the  body  in  perfect  preservation,  caused  it  to  be  placed  with 
great  pomp,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1606,  beneath  the  altar 
dedicated  in  his  name,  and  those  of  Saints  Martial  and  Va 
lerius. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  eleven  months  and  twenty- 
five  days. 

A  great  number  of  authors  have  written  the  life  of  Saint 
Leo  IX — Augustine  Bontemps,  monk  of  Arras  (who  wrote 
in  verse),  Saint  Bruno,  cardinal-bishop  of  Segni,  and  Wil- 
pert,  a  contemporary  of  the  saint. 

At  that  period  flourished  in  England  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  son  of  Ethelred  and  of  Emma,  sister  of  Rich 
ard,  Duke  of  Normandy.  He  reduced  to  order  the  laws 
published  by  his  grandfather,  King  Edgar,  which  the  Da 
nish  domination  had  well-nigh  abolished.  They  comprised, 
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substantially,  the  ordinances  of  former  kings,  and  contained 
many  wise  regulations  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  laws 
of  King  Edward  are  famous  and  were  long  held  in  rever 
ence.  This  king  also  rebuilt  the  ancient  abbey  of  West 
minster. 
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VICTOR  II— A.D.  1055 

~T~  TTICTOR  II,  originally  named  Gebehard,  was  born  at 
\  /  Innsbruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  became  a  Benedictine 

V  monk.  He  was  a  relation  and  privy  councillor  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  III,  and  after  being  a  Benedictine  monk 
was  made  a  bishop.  He  was  indicated  for  the  papacy  by  the 
celebrated  Hildebrand,  subsequently  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
Gebehard  resisted  the  entreaties  of  Hildebrand,  who  over 
came  his  repugnance,  and  Gebehard  was  elected  on  the  isth 
of  April,  1055,  and  enthroned  on  the  i6th  of  the  same  month. 

This  pope  maintained  a  good  understanding  with  the  Em 
peror  Henry  III.  In  one  council  Victor  threatened  with  ex 
communication  those  who  usurped  the  property  of  the 
Church.  He  forbade  Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
to  usurp  the  title  of  emperor;  and  that  prince  immediately 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  pontiff. 

In  a  council  held  at  Tours  and  presided  over  by  Hilde 
brand,  Berengarius  was  again  condemned.  Berengarius, 
having  obtained  permission  to  defend  his  opinion  upon  the 
Eucharist,  dared  not  do  so,  and  he  publicly  confessed  the 
common  faith  of  the  Church,  and  promised  that  thenceforth 
he  would  thus  believe.  He  subscribed  the  recantation  with 
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his  own  hand,  and  the  legates,  believing  his  conversion  sin 
cere,  received  him  into  communion. 

In  the  year  1056  the  pope  went  to  Germany  to  see  the 
Emperor  Henry  III,  and  to  restore  peace  between  several 
nobles  and  that  prince.  The  pope  celebrated  Easter  at  Ratis- 
bon.  The  zeal  of  Victor  for  discipline,  and  his  affection  for 
the  stern  Hildebrand,  have  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  of 
some  writers;  but  the  most  judicious  authors  do  justice  to 
his  character  for  integrity  and  exalted  piety.  A  cup  of  poi 
son  was  one  day  presented  to  him.  The  legend  says  that 
the  cup  became  so  heavy  that  the  pope  could  not  lift  it,  and 
thus  the  crime  was  discovered.  He  died  at  Florence,  on  the 
28th  of  July,  1057,  and  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Reparata,  in  that  city. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  five  days. 
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STEPHEN  X— A.D.  1057 

HILDEBRAND  already  reigned  by  his  virtues :  none 
could  hope  for  the  pontificate  except  by  conform 
ing  to  the  austere  rules  professed  by  that  noble 
monk.    There  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  who 
was  renowned  for  his  virtues.    This  was  Frederic,  who  was 
related  both  to  the  imperial  family  and  to  the  royal  family 
of  France.    This  prince  had  recently  entered  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  was  discovered  by  Pope  Victor 
II,  who  named  him  cardinal-priest  of  Saint  Chrysogonus. 
On  the  death  of  Victor  II,  they  sought  his  consent  to  nomi- 
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nate  him  pope,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  A  general  accla 
mation  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  in  Vincoli  soon  forced 
the  modest  cardinal  to  accept  the  pontificate.  On  Saint  Ste 
phen's  day,  August  2,  1057,  he  was  enthroned  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  John  Lateran,  and  the  electors  themselves  con 
ferred  the  name  of  the  saint  upon  the  new  pontiff. 

In  four  months  this  pope  restored  good  order  in  the 
Church;  he  forbade  the  marriage  of  clerics,  and  sought  out 
incontinent  livers.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  pontiff  him 
self  was  a  model  of  purity;  he  required  that  the  lowest 
clerics  should  live  a  spotless  life.  Even  guilty  clerks  who 
did  penance  were  excluded  from  the  sanctuary  for  a  time, 
and  were  permanently  deprived  of  the  power  to  celebrate 
the  holy  mysteries. 

Hildebrand,  who  resided  in  France,  was  recalled  and  sent 
as  legate  to  the  Empress  Agnes,  mother  of  King  Henry  IV. 
Stephen  then  gave  a  singular  order,  which  strikingly  proves 
his  confidence  in  the  greatest  servant  the  Church  at  that 
time  possessed.  The  pope,  by  his  entreaties  and  by  his 
authority,  induced  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  Roman  people 
to  consent  that,  in  the  event  of  the  pontifical  chair  becoming 
vacant,  they  would  not  proceed  to  an  election  until  Hilde 
brand  returned  from  his  legation.  The  pope  then  went  to 
Tuscany,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  Saint  Hugh,  abbot  of 
Cluny,  at  Florence,  where  he  was  interred  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Reparata. 

Stephen  governed  about  nine  months.  The  Holy  See  re 
mained  vacant  eight  months  and  twenty  days. 
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BENEDICT  X— A.D.  1058 

BENEDICT  X,  Conti  (who,  according  to  many  au 
thors,  was  an  antipope,  but  who  stands  in  the  Diario 
among  the  legitimate  popes),  was  raised  to  the  pon 
tificate  by  an  armed  faction,  without  waiting  for  the  return 
of  Hildebrand,  as  Stephen  had  required.  The  intruder  thus 
elevated  was  so  extremely  ignorant  that  Saint  Peter  Da- 
mian  said:  "I  will  acknowledge  him  as  the  true  and  very 
true  pope  if  he  can  explain  a  single  verse  of  any  psalm."  He 
kept  the  pontificate  nearly  nine  months.  Subsequently  be 
ing  deposed  by  Nicholas  II,  he  died  about  the  year  1059,  anc* 
was  buried  at  Saint  Mary  Major. 

157 
NICHOLAS  II— A.D.  1058 

HILDEBRAND,  upon  whom  rested  a  great  portion 
of  the  strength  of  the  Church,  was  not  neglectful  of 
his  mission.     He  learned  with  disgust  the  election 
of  Benedict  X,  whom  so  many  authors  consider  an  antipope. 
As  we  have  seen,  a  tumultuous  faction,  led  by  the  Roman 
oligarchy,  had  nominated  and  raised  the  intruder.    Cardinal 
Hildebrand,  returned  from  his  legation,  soon  changed  the 
face  of  affairs. 

Gerard,  Bishop  of  Florence,  born  at  the  castle  of  Chevron, 
in  Savoy,  which  then  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bur 
gundy,  appeared  to  Hildebrand  one  worthy  of  the  tiara 
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A  council  was  then  held  at  Sienna,  when  the  Bishop  of 
Florence  was  named  pope;  and  authority  was  thus  restored 
to  worthy  hands. 

Gerard,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  II,  received  the 
crown  in  1059. 

He  convoked  a  council  of  Tuscan  and  Lombard  bishops  at 
Sutri  to  consider  the  intrusion  of  Benedict  X,  who  was  then 
condemned  and  deposed. 

From  Rome  the  Holy  Father  went  to  visit  the  March  of 
Ancona,  and  as  he  passed  through  Spoleto  made  a  promotion 
of  cardinals. 

The  Nicolaites,  defenders  of  the  marriage  of  ecclesiastics, 
began  to  excite  dangerous  schisms.  The  pope  ordered  rig 
orous  measures  against  them.  He  made  a  law  against  the 
simoniacs,  who  trafficked  in  sacred  things.  In  a  council 
held  at  Rome,  at  which  one  hundred  and  thirteen  bishops 
were  present,  Nicholas  confined  to  the  cardinals  exclusively 
the  right  to  elect  the  pope.  The  inferior  clergy  and  the  peo 
ple  were  simply  to  give  assent. 

He  next  ordered  a  council  to  meet  at  Amalfi  to  restore 
clerical  reform  and  the  exact  observance  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  In  this  council  the  Normans  were  absolved  from 
the  excommunication  which  they  had  incurred.  Richard, 
one  of  their  leaders,  received  the  principality  of  Capua;  and 
to  another  leader,  Robert  Guiscard,  the  pope  assigned  Cala 
bria,  Apulia,  and  Sicily.  These  leaders  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  pope,  as  vassals  and  feudatories  of  the  Roman 
Church.  In  the  reign  of  Nicholas  a  council  again  con 
demned  Berengarius,  who  had  returned  to  his  errors.  At 
first  he  appeared  to  yield  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  and 
then  resumed  his  errors,  and  aggravated  them  by  insults. 

In  1060  Nicholas  convoked  another  council,  at  which  he 
granted  to  Aldred,  Bishop  of  York,  for  himself  and  his  sue- 
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cessors,  the  honor  and  use  of  the  pallium.  He  confirmed  to 
Edward,  the  holy  English  king,  the  privileges  already 
granted  to  him  by  the  Holy  See. 

The  pope  desired  to  revisit  Florence,  of  which  he  had  re 
mained  bishop ;  and  died  there,  after  a  life  full  of  merits,  vir 
tues,  wisdom,  candor,  and  pontifical  vigor.  Every  day  in 
the  year  he  washed  the  feet  of  a  dozen  poor  men. 

This  pontiff  governed  the  Church  two  years,  six  months, 
and  twenty-five  days.  He  died  on  the  226.  of  July,  1061,  and 
was  buried  at  the  Vatican. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  two  months  and  nine  days. 
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ASELM  BADAGIUS,  of  an  illustrious  family  of 
Milan,  was  canon  regular  of  Saint  John  Lateran, 
and  was  created  Bishop  of  Lucca.  By  unanimous 
vote  the  electors  named  him  pope  on  the  ist  of  October, 
1 06 1.  At  this  period  arose  the  custom  of  not  waiting  for 
any  approbation  of  the  emperors.  Moreover,  at  that  time 
there  was  no  emperor ;  young  Henry  IV  was  simply  King  of 
Germany.  When  this  election  became  known  to  Agnes, 
mother  of  King  Henry,  both  mother  and  son  were  very  in 
dignant  that  it  had  been  made  without  their  consent,  and  in 
revenge  they  set  up  an  antipope,  Cadaloiis,  Bishop  of  Parma, 
who  was  consecrated  by  the  bishops  of  Vercelli  and  Pia- 
cenza. 

The  legitimate  electors  of  the  true  pope  asked  Anselm  to 
assume  the  name  of  Alexander. 
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In  a  council  of  over  a  hundred  bishops,  held  at  Rome, 
Alexander  ordered  priests  to  celebrate  but  one  Mass  a  day. 
At  the  same  time  it  being  the  custom  of  the  period  to  cele 
brate  in  the  same  morning  the  Mass  for  the  dead  and  an 
other  of  the  day,  the  pope  repealed  the  custom,  but  without 
rejecting  or  condemning  it.  The  reforming  spirit  of  Hilde- 
brand  watched  beside  Alexander,  his  friend.  The  pope 
confirmed  the  decrees  of  Leo  IX  and  Nicholas  II  against  in 
continent  clerics  and  simony,  a  vice  which  infected  all  the 
elections  of  that  time. 

In  1063  Count  Roger  gained  a  victory  over  the  Saracens, 
and  sent  to  the  pope  four  camels  which  were  taken  from 
the  enemy.  The  Holy  Father,  in  gratitude  for  the  victory, 
sent  the  general  a  standard  blessed  by  his  pontifical  hands. 

He  granted  to  all  who  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  infi 
dels  any  portion  of  Sicily,  a  plenary  indulgence.  This  single 
document,  preserved  by  Malaterra,  suffices  to  confound 
Luther.  It  was  Luther  who,  taking  no  account  of  dates, 
or  of  the  facts  of  history,  or  of  the  array  of  information- 
which"  could  not  have  escaped  him,  maintained,  in  the  six 
teenth  century,  that  indulgences  were  a  modern  invention 
of  the  popes,  tending  to  despoil  the  faithful  of  their  sub 
stance.  And  yet  there  is  preserved  an  indulgence  granted 
by  Alexander  II,  a  pontiff  who  reigned  nearly  five  centuries 
before  the  so-called  Reformation. 

Alexander  II  wrote  to  the  French  bishops  on  the  unhappy 
condition  of  the  Jews.  Many  Christians,  unworthy  of  their 
name,  in  a  strange  devotion  massacred  the  unfortunate 
Jews,  in  hope  of  gaining  eternal  life.  Alexander  praised 
the  bishops  of  France  for  not  having  encouraged  those 
cruelties. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  letter  which  this  pope  wrote  to 
Harold,  King  of  Norway;  it  proves  the  power  which  the 
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pope  then  exerted  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  amid  the 
snows  of  the  remote  North  as  well  as  amid  the  burning 
sands  of  the  South. 

"As  you  are  as  yet  but  little  instructed,"  wrote  the  pope, 
"either  in  the  faith  or  in  holy  discipline,  it  is  for  us,  who 
have  the  charge  of  the  whole  Church,  to  enlighten  you  by 
frequent  instructions.  But  our  distance  from  your  kingdom 
preventing  us  from  personally  doing  so,  we  have  commis 
sioned  our  legate,  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen.  Be  assured, 
then,  that  by  following  his  advice  you  render  obedience  to 
the  Holy  See  itself." 

The  Holy  Father,  in  two  councils  that  he  assembled  at 
Rome,  and  which  were  attended  by  many  bishops,  con 
demned  those  who,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  Jus 
tinian,  counted  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  the  same  for 
marriage  as  in  case  of  inheritance;  that  is  to  say,  according 
to  the  civil  law,  and  not  according  to  the  canon  law. 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  King  of  England,  disputes  arose 
between  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Harold.  Alex 
ander  sent  to  William  the  standard  of  Saint  Peter.  Victory 
crowned  the  efforts,  the  piety,  and  the  religious  confidence 
of  William. 

Alexander,  deeming  another  council  necessary  to  purge  the 
Church  completely  of  simony  and  incontinent  clerks,  con 
voked  one  at  Mantua,  and  attended  it,  in  1067.  As  he  passed 
through  Milan,  he  canonized  Arialdo,  who  was  martyred,  on 
the  28th  of  June  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the  simoniacs  and 
the  Nicolaites.  In  that  council  Alexander  was  recognized 
as  the  true  pontiff,  and  the  antipope  Cadaloiis  condemned. 
The  latter  died  in  the  following  year,  after  having,  a  short 
time  before,  asked  pardon  of  Alexander,  saying,  "You  are 
the  Universal  Shepherd  of  the  Church  of  God." 

Alexander  granted  the  use  of  the  mitre  to  Wratislaus, 
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King  of  Bohemia;  that  privilege  was  confirmed  subse 
quently  by  Gregory  VII.  It  is  a  favor  rarely  conferred  upon 
a  layman. 

Alexander  was  the  first  to  reform,  in  Italy,  the  regular 
canons  of  Saint  Augustine,  who  were  spread  all  over  Eu 
rope,  where  they  had  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty 
monasteries,  seven  hundred  of  which  were  in  Italy. 

This  pope  governed  eleven  years,  six  months,  and  twenty- 
one  days.  He  was  a  pontiff  full  of  eloquence  and  learning. 
The  two  Pagis  express  their  wonder  that  such  a  pontiff  has 
not  been  canonized. 

He  died  on  the  2ist  of  April,  1073,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  John  Lateran,  where  he  had  been  canon, 
and  where  he  had  introduced  the  regular  canons  of  Saint 
Augustine,  who  were  confirmed  in  the  same  basilica  by  Pas 
cal  II,  in  1106,  and  by  Anastasius  IV,  in  1154. 

There  was  no  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See. 

Two  days  after  the  election  of  Alexander,  the  28th  of 
October,  1061,  the  faction  of  King  Henry  elected  Pope  Cad- 
aloiis,  Bishop  of  Parma,  who,  according  to  some,  assumed 
the  name  of  Honorius.  After  various  vicissitudes  he  was 
deposed  by  the  Council  of  Mantua. 

Under  this  reign  flourished  Saint  Peter  Damian,  whose 
writings  are  still  so  celebrated. 

Saint  Peter  Damian  considered  himself  relieved  of  the 
administration  of  the  see  of  Lucca  by  his  renunciation  of  it 
under  Nicholas  II  and  under  Alexander.  He  subsequently 
took  in  his  letters  only  the  title  of  monk.  Soon  after  his,, 
retirement  he  wrote  letters  to  the  cardinal-bishops,  in  which, 
considering  them  as  judges  and  counsellors  of  the  pope  in 
every  council,  he  exhorts  them  to  avoid  avarice,  and  not  only 
seek  no  presents,  but  not  even  to  receive  those  spontane 
ously  offered.  He  dilates  upon  the  malignant  nature  of 
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avarice,  which  renders  all  good  works  useless.  "Though  the 
avaricious  man,"  he  exclaims,  "build  churches,  be  assiduous 
in  preaching,  reconcile  enemies,  strengthen  in  the  faith 
those  who  hesitate;  though  he  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  daily; 
though  he  keep  aloof  from  secular  affairs;  yet,  so  long  as 
avarice  rules  him,  it  corrupts  all  his  virtues." 

Saint  Peter  Damian  complains  of  the  luxury  of  the  eccle 
siastics,  in  one  of  the  writings  in  which  he  justifies  his 
renunciation  of  the  bishopric.  "The  day  of  modesty,  mortifi 
cation,  and  sacerdotal  severity  is  gone.  Even  when  I  wait 
upon  you  myself  [he  speaks  to  the  pope  and  to  Hilde- 
brand],  I  must  listen  to  a  whole  host  of  railleries,  jokes, 
witticisms,  endless  questions,  meaningless  phrases,  amidst 
a  dissipation  which  quenches  devotion  and  destroys  good 
example.  If  we  do  not  indulge  in  this,  we  are  accused  of 
harshness  and  of  inhumanity.  I  am  ashamed  to  mention 
still  more  disgraceful  disorders,  hunting,  hawking,  the  pas 
sion  of  games  of  chance  or  chess,  which  transform  a  bishop 
into  a  buffoon.  One  day  when  I  was  travelling  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Florence,  I  was  told  that  he  was  playing  a 
game  of  chess.  I  was  greatly  shocked,  and  took  an  op 
portunity  to  show  him  how  unbecoming  such  an  amuse 
ment  was  in  a  man  whose  hand  offers  up  the  body  of  our 
Lord,  and  whose  tongue  renders  him  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  especially  as  the  canons  forbid  all  games  to 
bishops.  He  replied  that  they  forbid  only  games  of  chance; 
but  I  maintain  that  they  apply  to  all.  He  at  length  yielded, 
and  begged  me  to  impose  a  penance  upon  him.  I  ordered 
him  to  recite  the  Psalter  three  times,  to  wash  the  feet  of 
twelve  poor  men,  and  to  give  each  of  them  a  penny,  and 
thus  to  repair  the  sin  that  he  had  committed  with  his  hands 
and  his  tongue." 

Under  Pope  Alexander  II,  Sigefroy,  Archbishop  of  Mainz, 
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conducted  to  Jerusalem  a  great  number  of  pilgrims.  The 
whole  numbered  above  seven  thousand  men.  On  reaching 
Constantinople  they  saluted  the  Emperor  Constantine  Du- 
cas,  and  visited  Saint  Sophia.  Having  passed  into  Syria,  they 
found  themselves  in  Moslem  territory,  and  the  Arabs  cam 2 
in  numbers  to  pillage  the  pious  caravan.  Fortunately  the 
Christians  were  assisted  by  the  Turkish  governor  of  Ram- 
leh,  who  caused  them  to  be  escorted  to  the  Holy  City.  There 
they  were  received  by  the  venerable  patriarch  Sophronius, 
and  led  in  procession  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
to  the  sound  of  cymbals,  attended  by  both  Syrians  and 
Latins.  The  pilgrims  beheld  with  pain  the  churches  which 
the  Fatimite  caliph  Hakim  had  laid  in  ruin,  and  they  gave 
considerable  sums  for  their  repair. 
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GREGORY  VII  (originally  named  Hildebrand),  born 
at  Soana,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  was,  according  to 
Novaes,  the  son  of  Benzo,  of  the  illustrious  family 
of  the  Aldobrandeschi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Sienna, 
and  possessing  numbers  of  towns  and  castles.  Others,  and 
still  more  numerous  authors,  make  Hildebrand  the  son  of 
a  carpenter  in  that  same  town  of  Soana.  It  is  very  certain 
that  at  an  early  age  he  entered  a  Benedictine  abbey,  where 
study  made  him  one  of  the  most  learned  monks  of  that  age. 
His  merits  led  to  his  appointment  as  subdeacon  in  the  Ro 
man  Church  by  Saint  Leo  IX,  like  himself  a  Benedictine. 
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Victor  II,  another  Benedictine,  to  honor  one  who  had  be 
come  an  honor  to  his  order,  sent  Hildebrand  as  legate  to 
France.  Nicholas  II  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  ability, 
eloquence,  and  ecclesiastical  learning  of  the  monk  of  Soana 
by  creating  him  cardinal-archdeacon  of  Saint  Mary  in  Do 
minica,  in  1059.  In  1061  Alexander  II  appointed  Cardinal 
Hildebrand  vice-chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church.  Finally, 
while  the  funeral  of  Alexander  was  performed  in  the  Vati 
can,  the  clergy  and  people  proclaimed  Hildebrand  as  pope, 
and  the  cardinals  united  in  confirming  the  choice.  Hilde 
brand  alone  opposed  it.  His  letter  on  the  occasion  is  well 
known;  it  is  included  in  the  collection  of  Labbe.  Hilde 
brand  was  then  sixty  years  of  age. 

King  Henry  IV  sent  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  to  be 
present  at  the  consecration  of  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

The  newly  elected  pope  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Ba 
silica  of  the  Lateran,  and  then  consecrated  in  the  Vatican, 
on  the  2gth  of  June,  1073.  He  is  the  first  pope  who,  being 
only  a  deacon,  was  then  ordained  priest.  He  took  the  name 
of  Gregory,  in  memory  of  Gregory  VI,  who  had  been  his 
preceptor. 

The  new  pontiff  directed  his  earliest  cares  to  the  suppres 
sion  of  simony  and  the  heresy  of  the  Nicolaites.  Thence 
arose  that  fatal  difference  between  the  priesthood  and  the 
emperor,  which  lasted  more  than  forty  years.  Henry,  King 
of  Germany,  emperor-elect,  but  uncrowned,  pretended  to 
give  investiture  to  bishops  by  sending  them  the  ring  and 
crozier.  Gregory  resolved  to  suppress  that  abuse,  which 
the  partisans  of  the  emperor  termed  the  regalia. 

The  pope,  basing  his  views  upon  the  authority  of  for 
mer  popes  and  upon  the  sacred  canons,  determined,  in  a 
council  held  at  Rome  in  1074 — in  order  to  oppose  a  scandal 
given  by  the  Nicolaites,  and  of  which  the  clergy  of  Milan 
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rendered  themselves  guilty — that  no  clerk  could  take  a  wife; 
that  holy  orders  should  be  conferred  on  such  only  as  would 
profess  perpetual  celibacy,  and  that  no  married  man  should 
assist  at  the  priest's  Mass. 

In  a  second  council,  held  during  the  Lent  of  1075,  it  was 
decreed  that  whoever  had  received,  in  consideration  of  any 
present,  any  grade  or  office  of  holy  orders,  could  no  longer 
exercise  his  ministry  in  the  churches;  and  that  all  those  who 
received  from  laymen  the  investiture  of  a  church  should  be 
excommunicated,  as  well  as  the  lay  donors.  King  Henry 
showed  irritation  at  these  decrees:  Gregory  had  imparted 
the  decree  to  him  and  wished  entire  obedience.  The  prince, 
whose  violence  increased,  meditated  vengeance  for  what  he 
called  an  insult  to  his  authority.  He  secretly  prepared  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  pope,  and  he  excited  to  re 
bellion  several  German  bishops  and  clerks  who  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  decree  as  being  habitually  guilty.  Greg 
ory  replied  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  having  been  ap 
pointed  to  the  administration  of  several  religious  houses,  he 
had  restored  order  and  regularity  in  them,  and  that  now, 
since  he  had  been  named  pope,  it  was  his  duty  to  interfere 
wherever  he  discerned  evil.  It  is  further  stated  that  many 
of  the  accused  clerks  asked  if  it  was  required  that  they 
should  live  like  the  angels,  and  protested  that  they  would 
rather  renounce  the  priesthood  than  their  wives! 

Gregory  VII  sent  legates  to  the  king  to  request  him  to 
repair  to  Rome,  with  a  definite  menace  of  excommunication 
if  he  should  refuse.  He  renewed  his  invitation  when  he 
learned  that  a  conspiracy  existed  in  Rome  itself,  supported 
by  the  king's  ambassadors.  Henry  resolved  to  give  satis 
factory  explanations  as  concerned  the  disorders  of  his 
clergy,  and  promised  to  destroy  the  abuses  of  simony;  but 
he  ordered  the  conspirators  to  carry  out  their  purpose. 
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Quintius,  son  of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  on  Christmas  night, 
1075,  burst  in  with  his  soldiers  upon  Gregory  VII,  who  was 
calmly  celebrating  Mass  at  the  high  altar  of  Saint  Mary 
Major.  The  accomplices  of  Henry  recalled  the  times  of 
Constans  II,  and  excited  the  rage  of  another  Calliopas.  The 
pope,  severely  wounded,  was  stripped  of  his  pontifical  habit 
and  ordered  to  prison.  Without  a  word,  and  head  erect,  he 
followed  the  assassins,  who  marched  before  him.  But  it 
was  not  to  be  with  Gregory  as  it  had  been  with  Martin.  The 
people,  faithful  to  their  pontiff,  learning  that  he  was  impris 
oned  in  a  tower,  took  arms  to  deliver  him.  The  multitude 
soon  entered  the  tower  in  which  the  pope  was  confined ;  then 
rushed  to  the  house  of  Quintius,  who  was  brought  before 
the  pope  and  compelled  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  ask  pardon 
for  his  crime.  Gregory  pardoned  him,  and  only  imposed,  as 
a  penance,  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  then  returned  to 
Saint  Mary  Major,  where  he  once  more  began  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  As  though  he  had  forgotten  the  scene  of  which 
he  had  been  the  victim,  he  recited  the  prayers  in  a  calm 
voice,  amidst  the  general  emotion,  and  gave  the  benediction 
to  his  liberators. 

Gregory  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  act  at  the  outset 
with  gentleness.  "No  one,"  says  he,  "reaches  the  highest 
rank  at  a  single  bound ;  great  edifices  rise  gradually."  Cer 
tain  of  his  strength,  he  chose  to  employ  conciliation.  He 
especially  sought  to  convince  Henry,  but  the  excesses  in 
which  that  prince  wallowed  were  such  that  his  subjects  in  all 
parts,  and  especially  the  great,  revolted  against  him.  In  1076 
Gregory  assembled  a  council  which  pronounced  the  excom 
munication  of  the  king,  with  all  the  terrible  consequences 
attendant  upon  it. 

History  shows  several  emperors  of  the  East  excommuni 
cated  by  preceding  popes:  Arcadius,  by  Innocent  I;  Anasta- 
iii 
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sius,  by  Saint  Symmachus;  and  Leo  the  Isaurian,  by  Greg 
ory  II  and  Gregory  III. 

The  decree  of  the  same  council  set  forth  that  the  throne 
from  which  Henry  had  been  removed  was  adjudged  to  Ru 
dolph,  Duke  of  Suabia,  already  created  King  of  Germany 
by  the  electors  of  the  empire. 

Henry  burst  into  great  fury  on  learning  the  proceedings 
of  the  council,  and  he  addressed  to  the  pope  the  following 
letter: 

"Henry,  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  Hildebrand : 

"When  I  expected  from  you  the  treatment  of  a  father,  and 
was  obedient  to  you  in  all  things,  to  the  displeasure  of  my 
subjects,  I  learned  that  you  were  acting  as  one  of  my  great 
est  enemies.  You  have  deprived  me  of  the  respect  due  me 
from  your  see,  and  by  your  evil  arts  you  have  endeavored  to 
deprive  me  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  you  have  not  scrupled 
to  lay  hands  on  bishops,  and  treated  them  with  indignity. 
As  I  overlooked  these  excesses,  you  took  my  patience  for 
weakness,  and  you  dared  to  exalt  yourself  against  the 
royal  power  which  God  has  given  us, — you  even  threat 
ened  to  take  it  from  us.  To  repress  such  insolence, 
not  by  words  but  by  acts,  I  have  assembled  all  the 
nobles  of  my  kingdom,  as  they  begged  that  I  would.  There 
was  discovered  what  fear  had  previously  kept  unsaid,  and  it 
has  been  proved,  as  you  will  see  by  their  letters,  that  you 
cannot  remain  in  the  Holy  See.  I  have  followed  their  ad 
vice,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  just — I  renounce  you  as 
pope,  and,  as  a  patrician  of  Rome,  command  you  to  leave  the 
see." 

Another  epistle  to  Gregory,  of  similar  import,  had  been 
inclosed  by  Henry  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome,  which  thus  concluded: 
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"Such  is  the  letter  that  we  address  to  the  monk  Hilde- 
brand,  and  that  we  send  to  you,  that  you  may  know  our  will, 
and  that  your  love  may  do  what  it  owes  us,  or  rather  owes  to 
God  and  us.  Rise  up  against  him,  then,  my  faithful  sub 
jects!  And  let  him  who  is  the  most  faithful  to  me  be  the 
first  to  condemn  him!  We  do  not  bid  you  shed  his  blood, 
for,  after  his  deposition,  life  will  be  harder  to  him  than 
death ;  but  compel  him  to  descend,  if  he  refuse  to  do  so,  and 
place  in  the  apostolic  chair  another  elected  by  us,  with  the 
common  consent  of  the  bishops,  who  can  and  will  heal  the 
wounds  that  this  one  has  inflicted  upon  the  Church." 

A  Parmesan  cleric,  named  Roland,  was  appointed  to  bear 
this  letter  to  Rome,  with  the  other  decrees  of  the  concili- 
abule.  A  second  synod  had  been  assembled.  The  bishops 
met  in  the  Church  of  the  Lateran.  The  pope  occupied  an 
elevated  seat.  Roland,  entering  the  assembly,  announced 
that  he  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Germany,  and  that  he  came 
to  the  synod  by  his  order;  and  then,  turning  towards  the 
pope,  he  said :  "The  king,  my  master,  and  all  the  Ultramon 
tane  and  Italian  bishops  order  you  immediately  to  renounce 
the  throne  of  Saint  Peter  and  the  government  of  the  Roman 
Church,  which  you  have  usurped;  for  it  is  not  just  to  raise 
you  to  a  dignity  so  eminent  without  the  approbation  of  the 
bishops  and  the  imperial  confirmation."  And  then,  turning 
to  the  clergy,  Roland  thus  continued :  "My  brethren,  I  have 
to  announce  to  you  that  you  must  present  yourselves  before 
the  king  at  the  approaching  feast  of  Pentecost,  to  receive  a 
pope  from  his  appointment,  as  this  one  is  now  known  to  be 
not  a  pope,  but  a  devouring  wolf." 

At  these  words,  John,  Bishop  of  Porto,  rose  hastily  from 
his  seat  and  exclaimed,  "Seize  him!"  The  new  prefect  of 
Rome,  his  soldiers,  and  other  nobles  drew  their  swords  and 
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rushed  at  him.  They  would  have  killed  him.  had  not  the 
pope  descended  from  his  throne,  and,  covering  Roland  with 
his  body,  saved  his  life.  Gregory  calmed  the  excited  spirits, 
and  recommended  them  to  have  moderation  in  their  -anger. 
His  words  on  that  memorable  occasion  were :  "My  children, 
let  not  the  peace  of  the  Church  be  disturbed.  Behold,  we 
live  in  those  dangerous  times  spoken  of  by  Scripture,  when 
men  shall  be  lovers  of  themselves,  greedy,  proud,  and  dis 
obedient.  It  is  necessary  that  scandals  come ;  and  the  Lord 
hath  said  that  he  sent  us  as  sheep  among  wolves.  We  must 
be  wise  as  serpents,  but  also  mild  as  doves.  We  must  hate 
no  one,  but  bear  with  the  madmen  who  will  violate  the  law 
of  God.  For  a  long  time  we  have  lived  in  peace.  It  is  the  will 
of  God  that  the  harvest  shall  again  be  watered  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints.  Let  us  be  prepared  for  martyrdom,  if 
need  be,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  let  nothing  separate  us 
from  the  charity  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Before  the  election  of  Rudolph,  Gregory  had  declared 
that  he  would  repair  to  Germany.  King  Henry,  on  his  part, 
promised  to  come  into  Italy.  The  pope  left  Rome  with  an 
escort  furnished  by  the  Countess  of  Tuscany,  daughter  of 
Boniface,  Marquis  of  Tuscany.  The  march  of  Gregory  was 
a  triumph.  Amidst  that  escort  he  reached  Vercelli.  It  was 
feared  by  some  that  Henry  would  make  his  appearance  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  but  he  had  not  that  intention.  The 
pope,  nevertheless,  deemed  it  best  to  retire  into  the  fortress 
of  Canossa,  belonging  to  the  Countess  Matilda,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  secure  from  all  violence. 

Henry  had  spent  nearly  two  months  at  Spires  in  a  pro 
found  and  melancholy  solitude.  The  weight  of  the  excom 
munication  oppressed  him  with  a  thousand  griefs.  Weary 
of  that  state  of  uncertainty,  and  still,  as  ever,  tricky  and 
hypocritical,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  winning  over  the  pope 
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by  an  apparent  piety,  and  of  satisfying  his  requirements  by 
a  brief  humiliation;  moreover,  the  decree  of  excommunica 
tion  declared  that  it  should  be  withdrawn  if  the  king  ap 
peared  before  the  pope  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
decree.  The  winter  was  severe.  After  running  a  thousand 
dangers,  the  king  and  his  queen  arrived  at  Turin,  and  pro 
ceeded  to  Piacenza.  Thence  the  prince  announced  that  he 
would  proceed  to  Canossa  by  way  of  Reggio. 

The  Countess  Matilda  met  him  with  Hugo,  Bishop  of 
Cluny.  She  wished  to  restore  harmony  between  the  pope 
and  the  king.  Gregory  seemed  to  desire  that  Henry  should 
return  to  Augsburg,  to  be  judged  by  the  diet.  The  envoys 
of  the  king  at  Canossa  replied:  "Henry  does  not  fear  being 
judged;  he  knows  that  the  pope  will  protect  innocence  and 
justice;  but  the  anniversary  of  the  excommunication  is  at 
hand,  and  if  the  excommunication  be  not  removed,  the  king, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  will  lose  his  right  to  the 
crown.  The  prince  humbly  requests  the  Holy  Father  to 
raise  the  interdict,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church.  He  is  ready  to  give  every  satisfaction  that  the 
pope  shall  require;  to  present  himself  at  such  place  and  at 
such  time  as  the  pope  shall  order;  to  meet  his  accusers,  and 
to  commit  himself  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  head  of  the 
Church." 

Henry,  says  Voigt,  having  received  permission  to  ad 
vance,  was  not  long  on  the  way.  The  fortress  had  triple  in- 
closures ;  Henry  was  conducted  into  the  second ;  his  retinue 
remained  outside  the  first.  He  had  laid  aside  the  insignia  of 
royalty ;  nothing  announced  his  rank.  All  day  long,  Henry, 
bareheaded,  clad  in  penitential  garb,  and  fasting  from  morn 
ing  till  night,  awaited  the  sentence  of  the  sovereign  pon 
tiff.  He  thus  waited  during  a  second  and  a  third  day. 
During  the  intervening  time  he  had  not  ceased  to  negotiate. 
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On  the  morrow  Matilda  interceded  with  the  pope  on  behalf 
of  Henry,  and  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  settled.  The 
prince  promised  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  complaints  made 
against  him  by  his  subjects,  and  he  took  an  oath,  in  which 
his  sureties  joined.  When  those  oaths  were  taken,  the  pon 
tiff  gave  the  king  the  benediction  and  the  apostolic  peace, 
and  celebrated  Mass. 

After  the  consecration  of  the  host,  the  pope  called  Henry 
and  all  present,  and,  still  holding  the  host  in  his  hand,  said 
to  the  king:  "We  have  received  letters  from  you  and  those 
of  your  party,  in  which  we  are  accused  of  having  usurped 
the  Holy  See  by  simony,  and  of  having,  both  before  and 
since  our  episcopacy,  committed  crimes  which,  according  to 
the  canons,  excluded  us  from  holy  orders. 

"Although  we  could  justify  ourselves  by  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  known  our  manner  of  life  from  our  child 
hood,  and  who  were  the  authors  of  our  promotion  to  the 
episcopacy,  nevertheless,  to  do  away  with  all  kinds  of  scan 
dal,  we  will  appeal  to  the  judgment,  not  of  men,  but  of  God. 
Let  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  are  about  to 
take,  be  this  day  a  proof  of  our  innocence.  We  pray  the 
Almighty  to  dispel  all  suspicion,  if  we  are  innocent,  and  to 
cause  us  suddenly  to  die,  if  we  are  guilty." 

Then  turning  towards  the  king,  Gregory  again  spoke: 
"Dear  son,  do  also  as  you  have  seen  us  do.  The  German 
princes  have  daily  accused  you  to  us  of  a  great  number  of 
crimes,  for  which  those  nobles  maintain  that  you  ought  to  be 
interdicted,  during  your  whole  life,  not  only  from  royalty 
and  all  public  functions,  but  also  from  all  ecclesiastical  com 
munion  and  from  all  commerce  of  civil  life.  They  urgently 
demand  that  you  be  judged,  and  you  know  how  uncertain  are 
all  human  judgments.  Do,  then,  as  we  advise,  and  if  you  feel 
that  you  are  innocent,  deliver  the  Church  from  this  scandal, 
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and  yourself  from  this  embarrassment.  Take  this  other 
portion  of  the  host,  that  this  proof  of  your  innocence  may 
close  the  lips  of  your  enemies,  and  engage  us  to  be  your  most 
ardent  defender,  to  reconcile  you  with  the  nobles,  and  for 
ever  to  terminate  the  civil  war." 

This  address  astonished  the  king.  Going  apart  with  his 
confidants,  he  tremblingly  consulted  as  to  what  he  could  do 
to  avoid  so  terrible  a  test.  At  length,  having  somewhat  re 
covered  his  calmness,  he  said  to  the  pope  that  as  those  nobles 
who  remained  faithful  were,  for  the  most  part,  absent,  as 
well  as  those  who  accused  him,  the  latter  would  give  little 
faith  to  what  he  might  do  in  his  own  justification,  unless  it 
were  done  in  their  presence.  For  that  reason,  he  asked  that 
the  test  should  be  postponed  to  the  day  of  the  sitting  of  the 
general  diet,  and  the  pope  consented. 

When  the  pope  had  finished  Mass,  he  invited  the  king 
to  dinner,  treated  him  with  much  attention,  and  sent  him 
in  peace  to  his  own  people,  who  had  remained  outside  the 
castle.  Henry,  on  his  return  to  his  nobles,  was  not  well  re 
ceived.  The  king,  as  Voigt  shows,  soon  became  alarmed  at 
their  disapprobation,  which  originated  only  in  a  feeling  of 
thwarted  complicity  and  ambitious  views,  which  could  not 
hope  for  success  after  the  victory  gained  by  Gregory. 

Henry,  hearing  himself  accused  of  weakness,  thought  to 
deliver  himself  from  so  much  annoyance  by  a  bold  perjury; 
and  he  endeavored  to  draw  Gregory  and  Matilda  into  a 
snare.  Warned  by  faithful  friends,  they  did  not  visit  the 
king  as  had  been  agreed;  and  that  new  wrong  determined 
Gregory  to  suspend  his  departure  for  the  Diet  of  Augsburg. 
No  one,  not  even  the  pious  Matilda,  now  dared  to  speak  of  a 
reconciliation. 

Henry  held  at  Brescia,  in  1080,  a  pseudo-council  of  the 
bishops  devoted  to  him;  and  there  he  caused  Guibert,  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Ravenna,  an  avowed  enemy  of  Gregory,  to  be 
elected  as  pope;  and  he  deposed  Gregory,  although  he  was 
recognized  as  the  legitimate  pope  by  the  whole  Catholic 
world,  with  the  exception  of  the  bishops  in  revolt,  under 
the  direction  of  Henry.  On  learning  this,  Gregory  held  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  1080,  a  regular  council,  in  which  he  again 
excommunicated  Henry,  and  especially  the  antipope,  whom 
he  would  never  absolve. 

Thus  arose  the  schism  known  as  the  Henricians,  who  were 
condemned  by  various  councils.  Those  sectaries  maintained 
that  the  emperor  ought  to  exercise  the  highest  authority 
over  the  election  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  bishops,  and  that  no 
one  could  be  recognized  as  legitimate  pontiff  or  legitimate 
bishop  unless  he  had  been  elected  by  the  emperor  or  by  the 
King  of  Germany;  and  that  no  account  was  to  be  taken  of 
excommunication  pronounced  against  kings.  This  schism 
ended  under  the  reign  of  Calixtus  II,  about  1120. 

From  the  troubles  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV  and 
Henry  V  arose  the  custom  of  sending  to  Rome  ambassadors 
of  obedience. 

The  Holy  Father  also  at  this  time  excommunicated  Boles- 
laus  II,  King  of  Poland,  known  to  have  assassinated  Saint 
Stanislaus,  Bishop  of  Cracow.  At  this  time,  also,  Demetrius, 
King  of  Russia,  declared  his  states  tributaries  of  the  Holy 
See,  which  course  had  been  taken  by  many  other  princes,  as 
is  observed  by  Muratori. 

Berengarius  led  a  miserable  and  despised  life  in  France, 
and  for  the  fourth  time  begged  and  received  permission  to 
abjure.  He  finally  died  penitent  in  1088.  Gregory  now  re 
ceived,  as  fiefs  of  the  Church,  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  of 
fered  to  him  by  the  Countess  Matilda.  The  donation  was 
confirmed  by  her  in  1102,  under  Pope  Pascal  II. 

The  deeds  of  that  great  Catholic  princess,  who  has  so 
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well  deserved  of  the  Church,  have  been  described  by  Francis- 
Maria  Fiorentini,  chief  physician  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  The 
enemies  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  have  accused  her  of  having 
been  too  intimately  connected  with  Gregory  VII;  but  the 
virtue  of  that  pope,  and  that  of  Matilda,  have  caused  all  im 
partial  historians  to  treat  that  accusation  as  a  mere  calumny. 
Not  a  fact,  not  an  indication,  has  ever  justified  it.  The  truth 
of  the  Countess  Matilda's  donation  has  never  been  doubted; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  authentic  titles  claimed  by  the  pontiffs. 
Matilda  possessed  Tuscany,  Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio,  Pia- 
cenza,  Ferrara,  Modena,  a  part  of  Umbria,  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto,  Verona,  almost  all  now  known  as  the  Patrimony  of 
Saint  Peter,  from  Viterbo  to  Orvieto,  with  a  part  of  the 
March  of  Ancona. 

Pope  Pascal,  wishing  to  take  possession  of  those  States, 
was  opposed  by  Henry  IV,  on  the  ground  that  most  of  the 
fiefs  given  by  the  countess  were  appanages  of  the  imperial 
authority.  These  rival  pretensions  were  a  new  spark  of  war 
between  the  papacy  and  the  empire.  But  at  length  it  was 
necessary  to  yield  to  the  Holy  See  a  portion  of  the  heritage 
of  Matilda. 

Gregory,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander  II,  suc 
ceeded  in  inducing  Alphonso  VI  to  introduce  the  Roman  rite 
into  Spain,  which  had  hitherto  followed  only  the  Gothic  rite, 
so  called  because  introduced  in  Spain  by  the  Gothic  kings. 
Yet  the  latter  rite  was  maintained  in  six  parishes  of  Toledo, 
from  respect  to  its  antiquity. 

Henry  continued  to  persecute  Gregory,  whom  he  several 
times  besieged  in  Rome.  The  pope  was  delivered  by  the  aid 
of  Robert  Guiscard;  but  Henry  soon  returned,  and  the  pope 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Salerno.  Worn  out  with  grief, 
fatigue,  and  infirmities,  he  died  there  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1085,  uttering  these  words:  "We  have  loved  justice  and 
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hated  iniquity,  and  for  this  we  die  in  exile."  He  had  gov 
erned,  as  an  intrepid  defender  of  ecclesiastical  liberty,  twelve 
years,  one  month,  and  four  days. 

On  account  of  the  tribulations  that  pursued  this  holy  pon 
tiff,  the  Bollandists  say  that  he  died  "martyr  and  confessor." 
He  was  interred  beneath  the  dome  of  Salerno,  where  Arch 
bishop  Marsigli  Colonna,  in  1573,  found  the  body  of  the  pon 
tiff  miraculously  preserved,  and  still  arrayed  in  the  pontifical 
vestments.  In  1578  that  archbishop  placed  on  the  tomb  an 
epitaph.  Benedict  XIII,  in  1728,  ordered  the  office  of  this 
saint  to  be  celebrated  in  the  whole  Church.  This  office  was 
prohibited  in  France  in  1729,  and  in  Flanders  in  1730;  but 
they  admit  the  Roman  Martyrology,  in  which  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII  was  placed  on  the  25th  of  May,  1584,  by  order 
of  Gregory  XIII. 

"Even  the  enemies  of  Gregory,"  says  Voigt,  "are  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  ruling  thought  of  the  pontiff  (the  inde 
pendence  of  the  Church)  was  indispensable  for  the  propaga 
tion  of  religion  and  the  reformation  of  society,  and  that  to 
that  end  it  was  necessary  to  break  the  fetters  which  bound 
the  Church  to  the  State,  to  the  great  detriment  of  religion. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Church  to  be  an  entirety,  a  unit,  in 
itself  and  by  itself,  a  divine  institution,  whose  influence,  salu 
tary  to  all  men,  could  be  arrested  by  no  prince  of  the  world. 
The  Church  is  God's  society,  of  which  no  mortal  can  claim 
the  possessions  or  the  privileges,  and  of  which  no  prince  can, 
without  crime,  usurp  the  jurisdiction.  As  there  is  but  one 
God  and  one  Faith,  so  there  is  but  one  Church  with  one  Head. 
The  letters  of  Gregory  are  full  of  this  thought;  and  in  the 
conviction  that  he  was  called  to  carry  out  that  thought,  he 
labored  with  all  his  might." 

Maimbourg,  in  his  History  of  the  Roman  Decline,  states 
that  the  imperious  and  inflexible  temper  of  Gregory  VII  pre- 
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vented  his  tempering  zeal  with  the  noble  moderation  which 
characterized  his  five  predecessors. 

"Unfortunately,  the  noble  moderation  of  these  predeces 
sors  corrected  no  evil,  and  they  were  always  disregarded. 
Violence  was  never  arrested  by  moderation;  power  is  bal 
anced  only  by  contrary  efforts.  The  emperors  indulged  in 
violence  towards  the  popes,  which  is  never  mentioned,  and  a 
few  acts  of  popes  are  exaggerated,  presented  as  great  crimes, 
and  loudly  denounced.  But  human  affairs  do  not  go  other 
wise.  No  constitution,  no  political  amalgamation,  is  ever 
formed  except  by  elements  which  clash  at  first,  then  blend 
and  grow  calm. 

"In  a  word,  the  Church,  humanly  speaking,  was  all  but 
lost.  It  had  no  form,  no  polity,  and  soon  would  have  had  no 
name,  had  not  the  popes  by  their  extraordinary  intervention 
substituted  themselves  in  the  place  of  corrupt  or  benighted 
authorities,  and  governed  more  directly,  so  as  to  restore 
order. 

"European  monarchy  would  have  been  lost,  had  not  de 
testable  princes  met  a  terrible  obstacle ;  and  to  speak  only  of 
Gregory  VII,  every  equitable  man  will  doubtless  admit  the 
impartial  judgment  of  the  historian  of  the  revolutions  of 
Germany:  'The  mere  exposition  of  facts,'  Denina  says, 
'shows  that  this  pope's  conduct  was  that  which  any  firm  and 
enlightened  man  would  have  followed  under  similar  circum 
stances.' 

"The  sacking  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  horrible  events  of 
history,  would  alone  suffice,  in  Voltaire's  judgment,  to  jus 
tify  all  that  the  popes  did. 

"All  nations  agree  in  placing  in  the  first  rank  of  great  men 
those  who  delivered  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke: 
heroes  in  success,  martyrs  if  they  fall,  their  names  go  down 
the  vista  of  ages.  Modern  stupidity  would  except  popes 
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from  this  general  apotheosis,  and  deprive  them  of  the  undy 
ing  glory  they  deserve,  as  temporal  princes  who  labored  un 
ceasingly  to  free  their  native  land." 

A  book  called  Dictatus  Papae  is  ascribed  to  Saint  Gregory 
VII.  Voigt  quotes  the  twenty  sentences  with  which  it 
opens,  and  adds:  "There  is  in  the  principles  nothing  that 
Gregory  did  not  maintain,  or  at  least  tacitly  sanction.  We 
need  not  seek  the  author.  That  pope,  had  he  written  them 
himself,  would  have  put  them  in  better  order." 

We  have  nine  books  of  Saint  Gregory's  letters,  written  be 
tween  1073  and  1082.  These  letters  are  inserted  in  all  the 
collections  of  the  councils ;  several  are  given  also  in  the  Bib- 
liotheca  Floriacensis  of  Dubois,  in  the  collections  of  Martene, 
D'Achery,  and  Ughelli.  The  life  of  this  pope  was  written 
forty  years  after  his  death  by  Paul  Bernried,  canon  regular, 
Bishop  of  Augsburg,  and  printed  at  Ingolstadt  in  1610,  and 
at  Augsburg  the  same  year,  with  notes  by  Father  Gretser. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  of  the  antipope  Guibert  Correg- 
gia,  born  at  Parma,  and  calling  himself  Clement  III.  Ap 
pointed  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  by  Alexander  II,  then  chan 
cellor  of  Henry  IV,  he  was  an  eloquent  and  learned  man. 
Some  authors  represent  him  as  of  low  birth,  others  make  him 
a  descendant  of  the  counts  of  Augsburg.  His  family  fol 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  the  Ghibellines  till  1247,  when  it  em 
braced  the  side  of  the  Guelphs.  A  general  of  this  house 
obtained  a  pedestrian  statue  in  marble,  at  Venice,  for  his 
eminent  services  to  the  State. 

Clement,  repeatedly  excommunicated  by  .Gregory  VII, 
maintained  for  twenty  years  the  schism  which  lasted  for 
fifty,  under  five  successive  pontiffs,  till  the  time  of  Calixtus 
II.  He  died  a  sudden  death  in  noo.  His  bones,  interred  at 
Ravenna,  were  carried  to  a  distance  from  that  city  six  years 
after,  by  order  of  Pascal  II.  This  pope  wished  to  expose  the 
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story  got  up  by  impostors,  that  rays  of  light,  signs  of  his 
sanctity,  had  been  seen  over  Clement's  grave. 

After  the  death  of  Gregory  VII,  the  Holy  See  was  vacant 
a  year.  Like  Sylvester  II,  this  pope  sanctioned  the  formid 
able  term  "crusades."  If  Europe  profited  by  these  wars,  as 
it  undoubtedly  did,  credit  is  due  first  to  the  genius  of  Syl 
vester  II,  then  to  the  political  forecast  of  Gregory  VII. 
The  latter  pope  had  previously  ordered  a  five  years'  fast,  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  to  succor  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  excommunications.  The 
practice  of  excommunication  had  been  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Gauls.  Caesar  describes  in  exact  terms 
the  interdiction  pronounced  by  the  Druids.  In  the  primitive 
Church  the  bishop  denounced  to  the  faithful  the  name  of 
the  excommunicated,  forbidding  all  intercourse  with  him. 
About  the  ninth  century,  excommunication  was  invested 
with  ceremonies  fitted  to  inspire  terror.  Twelve  priests  held 
each  a  lighted  taper,  which  they  cast  on  the  ground  and 
trampled  out  when  the  bishop  had  pronounced  the  formula 
of  excommunication.  Anathema  meant  at  first  consecrated, 
unveiled,  an  offering  set  aside,  a  thing  separated,  devoted; 
then  it  came  to  mean  separated  exclusively.  Anathema  cut 
one  off  from  the  body,  and  even  from  the  intercourse,  of  the 
faithful.  What  excommunication  forbade  has  been  con 
densed  in  this  line : 

"Os,  orare,  vale,  communio,  mensa  negatur." 

That  is  to  say,  conversation,  prayer,  salutation,  communion, 
the  table. 
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160 
VICTOR  III— A,D.  1086 

VICTOR  III,  whose  original  name  was  Desiderius, 
belonged  to  the  family  Epiphania,  counts  of  Marsi, 
and  was  the  son  of  the  prince  of  the  city  of  Bene- 
vento.  Born  in  that  city,  he  there  received  the  most  finished 
education  attainable  at  that  time.  While  still  young,  he  em 
braced  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  in  the  monastery  of  Cava. 
He  was  created  successively  cardinal-deacon  of  Saints  Ser- 
gius  and  Bacchus,  by  Leo  IX,  and  then  cardinal-priest  of 
Saint  Cecilia,  by  Nicholas  II,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1059. 
On  the  following  day  he  was  named  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino. 
He  was  the  thirty-seventh  abbot  from  Saint  Benedict.  He 
filled  this  office  when  he  was,  against  his  will,  elected  pope 
on  Whitsunday,  May  24, 1086.  The  cardinals  conducted  him, 
almost  by  force,  into  the  deaconry  of  Saint  Lucy,  because 
for  nearly  a  year  after  the  death  of  Gregory  VII  they  could 
not  persuade  Desiderius  to  accept  the  pontificate.  Previous 
to  his  death  that  great  pontiff  frequently  and  earnestly 
recommended  Desiderius  as  his  successor,  assuring  the  car 
dinals  that  they  would  never  have  to  repent  making  such  a 
choice ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  great  Hildebrand  was  the  most 
powerful  recommendation.  The  election  being  made,  the 
cardinals  gave  the  pope  of  their  choice  the  name  of  Victor 
III. 

Four  days  later  Victor  left  Rome.  At  Terracina  the  pious 
and  humble  monk  suddenly  put  off  the  pontifical  habit  and 
fled  to  Monte  Cassino;  and  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  him, 
force  him  to  resume  the  sacred  vestments,  and  take  him  back 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  kept  under  guard  and  consecrated. 
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After  promising  to  resign  himself  to  the  will  of  Providence, 
he  requested  to  see  Monte  Cassino  again  for  a  few  days, 
which  he  passed  in  prayer,  and  declared  that,  notwithstand 
ing  his  new  grandeur,  he  would  remain  abbot  of  that  monas 
tery.  As  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  he  could  retain  that 
title,  and  during  his  life  no  other  abbot  was  elected. 

The  Saracens  made  preparations  in  Africa  to  come  and  at 
tack  Rome.  Victor  solicited  aid  from  the  princes  of  Italy, 
and,  having  obtained  it,  himself  sent  an  army  into  Africa, 
attacked  the  Saracens,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
them. 

In  a  council  held  at  Benevento,  Victor  excommunicated 
the  antipope,  Clement  III,  who  had  been  enthroned  in 
1084,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII,  and  who  persevered  in  the 
schism.  Always  indefatigable  in  his  duty,  the  pope  forbade, 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  give  to  laymen,  or  receive 
from  them,  the  investiture  of  any  ecclesiastical  dignity.  He 
also  forbade  the  faithful  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  penance 
and  the  Eucharist*  at  the  hands  of  heretics  or  simoniacs.  At 
length  attacked,  while  holding  the  council,  by  a  new  dis 
ease,  the  pope  retired  from  Benevento  to  his  abbeyof  Monte 
Cassino,  where,  ready  to  die,  he  pointed  out  to  the  favor  of 
the  cardinals  those  whom  he  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  him. 

From  his  elevation  Victor  governed  one  year,  three 
months,  and  twenty-four  days ;  and  from  his  pontifical  conse 
cration,  four  months  and  seven  days.  He  died  at  Monte  Cas 
sino,  of  a  dysentery,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  poison  administered 
by  order  of  King  Henry,  that  malignant  enemy  of  Gregory 
VII.  Victor  was  at  first  interred  at  Monte  Cassino.  He  was 
a  man  distinguished  for  the  sancity  of  his  life  and  the  glory 
of  his  virtues. 

Victor  left  books  of  dialogues  upon  the  miracles  of  Saint 
Benedict  and  of  other  monks  of  Monte  Cassino. 
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The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  five  months  and  twenty- 
five  days. 

Under  this  reign  the  relics  of  Saint  Nicholas,  Bishop  of 
Myra,  in  Lycia,  were  brought  to  Bari. .  They  had  been  car 
ried  away  by  merchants  of  that  city.  Saint  Nicholas  flour 
ished  under  Constantine  the  Great,  and  assisted  at  the  first 
General  Council  of  Nice. 
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URBAN  II— A.D.  1088 

OTTO  or  Oddo,  born  at  Chatillon-sur-Marne,  in 
France,  a  Benedictine,  and  friend  of  Gregory  VII, 
was  next  elected  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  II. 
He  became  canon  and  then  archdeacon  of  Rheims;  and  it  is 
known  that  he  was  also  a  disciple  of  Saint  Bruno,  founder  of 
the  Carthusians.  Created  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia  by  Greg 
ory  VII,  he  was  sent  by  that  pontiff  as  legate  to  King 
Henry  IV,  who  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  treated  in  the 
most  atrocious  manner.  He  was  elected  pope  at  Terracina, 
but  refused  the  honor,  as  he  himself  relates  in  one  of  his  let 
ters  to  Epiphanius  of  Salzburg.  Nevertheless,  he  was  con 
secrated  on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1088.  In  the  council  held 
at  Rome  in  1089,  he  confirmed  the  excommunication  which 
his  predecessors  had  pronounced  upon  the  antipope  Guibert, 
styled  Clement  III. 

Scarcely  was  the  council  at  an  end,  when  the  pope,  who 
was  very  anxious  for  a  perfect  union  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  went  into  Sicily  to  establish  a  lasting  con 
cord  and  to  solicit  the  influence  of  Count  Roger.  The 
count  accepted  the  mediation  and  went  to  meet  the  pope  at 
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Butera.  This  negotiation  resulted  in  absolving  the  Emperor 
Alexis  from  a  special  excommunication  that  he  had  incurred. 

Urban  held  twelve  councils,  some  in  France  and  others 
in  Italy.  He  strove  for  the  radical  destruction  of  the 
heresy  of  Berengarius,  condemned  by  Leo  IX  in  1050.  That 
archdeacon  of  Angers,  treasurer  of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours, 
renewed,  with  a  thousand  more  dangerous  developments,  the 
errors  of  John  Scotus  Erigena.  Berengarius  depreciated  the 
Fathers,  because  he  found  them  opposed  to  his  doctrine,  and 
because  they  clearly  and  unanimously  established  what  it 
took  his  fancy  to  deny. 

Urban  had  other  enemies  to  combat — the  distributers  of 
investitures,  the  antipope  Clement  III,  the  simoniacs,  who 
boasted  of  their  power,  and  the  Nicolaites.  The  Church  was 
sorely  afflicted  at  this  time.  In  all  Germany  there  were 
but  four  bishops — those  of  Wlirzburg,  Passau,  Worms,  and 
Constance — who  preserved  the  Catholic  communion. 

Urban,  in  1088,  declared  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  primate 
of  all  Spain.  From  the  bishopric  of  Cambray,  which  was 
erected  into  an  archiepiscopal  see  by  Pius  IV  in  1562,  he  de 
tached,  in  1094,  the  bishopric  of  Arras. 

Urban,  having  passed  from  Sicily  into  Apulia  to  visit  the 
relics  of  Saint  Nicholas  at  Bari,  was  in  that  city  in  October, 
and  confirmed  the  union  of  the  archbishopric  of  Canosa  with 
the  see  of  Bari. 

In  the  Council  of  Amalfi  the  pope  invested  Roger  with  the 
duchies  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
celebrated  Countess  Matilda,  widow  of  the  late  Count  God 
frey,  espoused  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

Saint  Bruno,  the  former  master  of  the  pope,  was  then  in 
vited  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  state. 

From  the  Council  of  Benevento,  in  1091  to  1093,  Urban 
had  not  resided  at  Rome,  on  account  of  the  fury  of  the 
HI 
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schism.  But  its  violence  becoming  less  perilous,  the  pope 
returned  to  the  city,  where,  by  a  sort  of  capitulation,  he  ob 
tained  possession  of  the  Lateran  Palace  and  the  Castle  of 
Sant'  Angelo,  which  had  been  held  by  the  faction  of  the  anti- 
pope. 

In  1095  Urban  held  a  council  at  Piacenza.  It  was  held 
under  tents,  as  there  was  no  church  large  enough  to 
contain  about  four  thousand  clergy  and  a  great  number  of 
laity  who  were  attached  to  the  service,  or  who  came  as  pious 
spectators  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  when  permission 
was  granted  them  to  attend  it. 

From  Piacenza,  Urban  passed  into  France.  In  the  Council 
of  Clermont  he  excommunicated  King  Philip  I,  because, 
while  his  wife  Bertha  was  still  living,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons,  he  treated  as  his  wife  Bertalda,  wife  of  Fulk,  Count  of 
Anjou,  who  also  was  still  living. 

In  the  same  council,  Urban,  moved  by  the  eloquence  and 
tears  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  of  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  decreed 
the  first  crusade  to  recover  the  lands  usurped  by  the  Sara 
cens. 

The  name  of  crusade  was  given  to  this  expedition  because 
the  soldiers,  who  already  formed  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  in  order  to  show  the  strength  of  their  will, 
wore  a  red  cross  embroidered  on  the  right  shoulder. 

To  animate  the  faithful  to  join  the  expedition,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  towns  and  castles  were  taken,  and  which 
had  for  its  ambitious  purpose  the  occupation  of  the  holy  city 
of  Jerusalem,  Urban  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  cru 
saders.  The  Council  of  Clermont  was  concluded  in  ten  days. 
On  the  soth  of  November  Urban  set  out  for  Limoges,  where 
he  convoked  another  council  in  which  he  deposed  from  the 
see  a  bishop  accused  of  many  offences.  Thence  he  went  to 
Tours,  where  he  held  another  council.  At  Tours  he  gave  to 
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Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  the  golden  rose  which  he  had  carried 
in  his  own  hand  in  a  procession  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
Lent.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  golden  rose  was  given 
by  a  pope.  This  present  was  afterwards  sent  to  pious  per 
sons  of  high  birth,  or  to  those  who  had  gained  great  battles 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  and  under  various  other  cir 
cumstances. 

From  Tours  he  went  to  Saintes  and  Toulouse.  This 
French  pope  felt  great  joy  in  thus  traversing  his  native  coun 
try.  In  a  council  at  Nimes,  King  Philip  I  was  reconciled  to 
the  Church. 

At  Milan,  in  1096,  the  pope  canonized  Saint  Erlembad,  a 
nobleman  of  that  city,  who  was  martyred  in  1076.  The  pope 
returned  to  Rome  in  1097,  an^  he  was  received  with  enthusi 
asm  by  the  whole  city.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Bari,  where,  accompanied  by  Saint  Anselm,  Bishop  of  Canter 
bury,  he  held,  in  the  month  of  September,  a  council  at  which 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  bishops  were  present.  There 
was  another  council  at  Rome,  by  which  the  pope  terminated 
the  glorious  career  of  his  apostolic  labors. 

Urban  governed  during  eleven  years,  four  months,  and 
eighteen  days,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  July,  1099.  He  lived 
long  enough  to  learn  of  the  first  success  of  the  crusaders,  who 
captured  Antioch  on  the  3d  of  June,  1098.  Jerusalem,  too, 
was  taken  while  he  still  lived,  i.e.,  on  the  i5th  of  July,  just 
fourteen  days  before  his  death. 

He  was  interred  at  Saint  Peter's.  His  name  is  found  in 
various  martyrologies  with  the  title  of  Blessed. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  fifteen  days. 
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PASCAL  II— A.D.  1099 

PASCAL  II,  originally  named  Renier,  son  of  Crescen- 
tius  and  Alfatra,  was  born  at  Bieda,  near  Viterbo. 
He  was  a  canon  regular,  and  then  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  Cluny.  Gregory  VII  named  him  cardinal-priest  of 
Saint  Clement. 

Cardinal  Renier  was  elected  pope  against  his  will,  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Clement,  on  the  isth  of  August,  1099,  and 
consecrated  and  crowned  on  the  i4th.  Judging  that  he  would 
be  elected  to  the  pontificate,  he  fled  from  Rome,  but,  being 
soon  recognized,  he  was  taken  back,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the 
sacred  councils,  where  he  was  received  with  cries  of,  "Saint 
Peter  wishes  you  as  his  successor." 

The  reign  of  Pascal  II  was  prosperous  up  to  the  year  noi. 
But  from  that  time  the  unfortunate  pontiff  knew  nothing  but 
pains  and  torments,  which  rendered  his  life  only  one  con 
tinual  martyrdom. 

The  King  of  Germany,  Henry  IV,  crowned  as  emperor  by 
an  intruder,  raised  up  against  Pascal  three  antipopes;  but  he 
suffered  all  with  an  apostolical  courage. 

Henry  IV  being  dead,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  his  son 
would  continue  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  Church.  There  seemed 
no  end  to  the  question  of  investitures.  Pascal  retired  to 
France  to  implore  the  protection  of  King  Philip,  who  was 
restored  to  the  Catholic  communion.  That  pope  assembled 
several  successive  councils,  where  decrees  were  made  con 
cerning  investitures  and  simoniacs. 

At  the  conferences  of  Chalons  the  Archbishop  of  Treves 
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spoke  in  the  name  of  Henry  IV,  defending  the  right  which  he 
attributed  to  an  emperor  of  giving  investiture  by  the  crozier 
and  ring.  When  the  archbishop  had  expressed  this  opinion, 
the  Bishop  of  Piacenza  replied  in  the  name  of  the  pope :  "The 
Church,  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
must  no  more  be  enslaved;  and  she  would  be  the  slave  of 
princes  could  she  not  choose  a  prelate  without  consulting  the 
emperor.  It  is  a  crime  against  God  for  a  prince  to  give  the 
investiture  by  the  ring,  the  cross,  and  the  pastoral  staff ;  and 
the  prelates  discredit  their  anointing  if  they  submit  their 
hands,  consecrated  by  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  to  the 
hands  of  laymen,  reeking  with  blood." 

In  1 1 08  the  Holy  Father  quitted  France  to  return  to  Rome. 
At  a  council  at  Benevento  the  decrees  relating  to  the  investi 
tures  were  renewed. 

Henry  V,  successor  to  King  Henry  IV,  repaired  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  being  crowned  emperor.  But 
Pascal  refused,  unless  the  prince  first  disclaimed  the  preten 
sion  which  had  been  condemned  by  Gregory  VII — that, 
namely,  of  the  right  of  an  emperor  to  confer  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  Pascal  also  demanded  that,  previous  to  the  coro 
nation,  the  prince  should  confirm  the  donations  made  to  the 
Holy  See. 

Henry,  in  a  burst  of  passion,  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
pope,  as  well  as  of  several  cardinals,  bishops,  and  nobles  at 
tached  to  the  Holy  See,  and  they  were  closely  and  harshly 
confined.  Then  no  German  bishop  repaired  to  the  king,  ex 
cepting  Conrad,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg. 

After  fifty-five  days  of  detention,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
1 2th  of  February  to  the  gth  of  April,  mi,  the  pope,  who  re 
solved  to  suffer  even  unto  death,  felt  grieved  at  the  misery  of 
his  companions,  rather  than  for  his  own.  He  therefore  per 
mitted  Henry,  without  violence,  to  give  investiture  to  the 
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bishops  and  abbots  of  his  kingdom  with  the  ring  and  the 
crozier,  provided  that  the  election  was  free,  and  possession 
given  without  simony.  Pascal  has  been  sharply  reproached. 
Baronius  replies :  "There  is  no  heresy  in  making  the  reserved 
concession  to  which  Pascal  consented.  But  to  maintain  that 
that  is  of  right,  and  to  declare  that  laymen  ought  to  give  in 
vestiture — which  Pascal  never  did — would  be  heresy ;  in  such 
wise  a  false  dogma  would  be  introduced  into  the  Church,  re 
pugnant  to  recognized  customs,  to  the  sacred  institutions  of 
the  Fathers,  and  to  the  opinion  of  many  pious  writers  who 
have  defended  Pascal."  Henry,  satisfied  with  what  Pascal 
had  yielded,  which  only  constituted  him  an  agent  of  the  Holy 
See,  returned  to  Rome  with  the  Holy  Father  and  was 
crowned  emperor. 

Pascal,  however,  regretting  this  concession,  desired  to  ab 
dicate  the  pontificate,  but  was  unable  to  eff ect  his  purpose* 

In  ii  1 6,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Saint  John  Lateran,  Pas 
cal  renewed  the  decree  of  Gregory  VII  against  all  seculars 
who  conferred,  and  against  all  ecclesiastics  who  accepted, 
the  investitures.  Henry  repaired  to  Rome.  The  pope  re 
tired  to  Albano,  and  thence  to  Monte  Cassino,  that  useful 
refuge  of  the  Benedictine  pontiffs.  He  then  set  out  for  Bene- 
vento,  where  he  hoped  to  be  in  greater  safety.  The  Nor 
mans,  then  faithful  feudatories  of  the  Holy  See,  offered  an 
asylum. 

At  that  moment  there  were  renewed  complaints  against 
the  pope,  who,  it  was  said,  should  rather  have  suffered  death 
than  yield  such  a  privilege  to  a  secular  power.  Other  theolo 
gians,  attentively  reading  the  rigorous  conditions  which  the 
pope  had  imposed,  maintained  his  cause  with  great  warmth. 
Pascal  was  his  own  severe  judge.  He  repented  of  his  compli 
ance,  he  condemned  it,  and  he  subjected  himself  to  an  austere 
penance. 
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The  Holy  Father  approved  the  order  of  Fontevraud, 
founded  by  Robert  of  Arbrissel,  who  had  given  it  the  rule 
of  Saint  Benedict.  Pascal  also  established  a  bishop  at  Beth 
lehem,  the  presence  of  the  victorious  crusaders  affording 
him  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

In  1115  he  made  Bourges  an  archbishopric.  The  see  had 
been  founded  in  the  third  century,  and  had  for  its  first  bishop 
Saint  Ursinus,  who  had  eighteen  saints  as  successors. 

In  1117  Pascal  again  left  Rome,  fearing  that  it  would  not 
protect  him  from  the  snares  of  the  Emperor  Henry.  From 
Benevento  he  went  to  Anagni,  where  he  fell  ill,  but  he  recov 
ered  and  returned  to  Rome.  After  celebrating  the  Christ 
mas  holidays,  he  again  fell  ill,  and  died  on  the  night  of  the 
2ist  of  January,  1118.  He  was  interred  in  the  Basilica  of 
Saint  John  Lateran. 

Pascal  governed  the  Church  eighteen  years,  five  months, 
and  eight  or  eleven  days. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  three  days. 

Under  his  reign  there  were  three  antipopes— Albert,  The- 
odoric,  and  Maingualfe. 

Albert,  cardinal-deacon,  was  named  to  replace  Clement 
III ;  but  on  the  very  day  of  his  election  that  intruder  was  ar 
rested  and  confined  in  the  monastery  of  Aversa.  Theodoric, 
after  a  hundred  and  five  days  of  pretended  pontificate,  was 
sent  to  the  monastery  of  the  Trinita  de  La  Cava. 

Maingualfe,  abbot  of  Farfa  in  1102,  took  the  name  of  Syl 
vester  IV ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome,  fell  into 
frightful  misery,  and  died  in  exile,  in  apparent  sentiments  of 
penitence. 

For  the  history  of  Saint  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  and  his  disputes  with  the  King  of  England  concerning 
the  investitures,  Fleury  may  be  consulted.  Saint  Anselm 
courageously  maintained  the  pontifical  doctrine.  Fleury 
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also  gives  a  list  of  the  works,  both  dogmatic  and  moral,  of 
that  celebrated  English  saint.  The  life  of  the  archbishop 
was  written  by  the  monk  Edmar,  his  disciple  and  his  insep 
arable  companion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Pascal,  men  already  began 
to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  a  general  council  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  Church.  It  would  be  the  ninth  oecumenical  coun 
cil.  Already  there  had  been  that  of  Nice,  the  first  of  Con 
stantinople,  that  of  Ephesus,  that  of  Chalcedon;  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  which  had  been  held  at  Con 
stantinople,  as  well  as  the  second  general  council.  This  time 
the  Roman  policy,  with  foresight  and  reliance  upon  its  own 
strength,  desired  that  the  contemplated  oecumenical  council 
should  be  held  in  the  Basilica  of  Saint  John  Lateran  at  Rome. 
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GELASIUS  II— A.D.  1118 

GSLASIUS  II,  previously  called  John  Gaetani,  be 
longed  to  the  noble  family  of  Gaeta.     He  was  a 
Benedictine.    While  still  very  young  he  was  made 
cardinal-deacon  by  Urban  II,  and  soon  afterwards  vice-chan 
cellor,  to  "re-establish,"  says  Pandolpho  d'Alatri,  the  "an 
cient  elegance  of  style  which  was  almost  lost,"  as  documents 
of  that  time  evince.    Fifty-one  cardinals  who  assembled  for 
the  election  recognized  him  as  pope,  notwithstanding  his 
ardent  resistance.     An  extraordinary  event  impressed  all 
minds.    It  is  maintained  that  this  resistance  of  the  vice-chan- 
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cellor  was  supported  by  Henry  V,  his  enemy;  and  Gelasius 
hoped  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  prince  who  was  anxious  to  have 
a  pope  of  his  own  selection,  he,  Gelasius,  would  be  enabled  to 
avoid  the  pontificate. 

Scarcely  was  the  election  known,  when  Cencio  Frangipani, 
a  partisan  of  the  emperor  and  a  very  powerful  personage  at 
Rome,  sought  to  have  another  pope  created:  that  was  the 
wish,  also,  of  Gelasius.  But  the  latter  was  not  yet  aware  to 
what  an  extent  his  election  had  kindled  the  fury  of  the  em 
peror  and  his  partisans.  Frangipani,  at  the  head  of  several 
conspirators,  forced  his  way  to  the  presence  of  the  pope, 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  beat  him  to  the  ground,  trampled 
on  him,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  Fortunately,  the  prefect 
of  Rome  and  Pietro  Leo  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  other  ex 
cesses,  and  succeeded  in  liberating  Gelasius. 

The  friends  of  the  pope,  on  consultation,  deemed  it  pru 
dent  to  induce  him  to  go  to  Gaeta,  as  the  emperor  was  ex 
pected  in  Rome. 

In  the  former  city  Gelasius  was  consecrated,  as  it  was  im 
possible  to  be  consecrated  in  Saint  John  Lateran. 

Henry  was  determined  to  place  in  the  pontifical  chair  the 
antipope  Gregory  VIII.  Gelasius,  in  a  council  held  at  Capua, 
excommunicated  both  of  them.  However,  the  pope,  on  the 
faith  of  his  friends,  deemed  that  he  might  return  to  Rome. 
One  day,  as  he  was  celebrating  Mass  in  Saint  Praxedes,  the 
imperial  satellites  endeavored  to  surprise  him;  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  near  Saint  Paul's  without  the 
walls,  leaving,  as  vicar  in  Rome,  Cardinal  Peter,  Bishop  of 
Porto. 

Gelasius,  more  and  more  persecuted  by  Henry,  resolved  to 
retire  to  France  to  solicit  King  Louis  VI  to  aid  him  against 
the  emperor.  Amidst  so  many  hardships  and  poignant  sor 
rows,  the  pope  fell  sick  at  Macon;  he  had  himself  conveyed 
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to  Cluny,  and  died  there,  amidst  his  brethren,  on  the  2gth  of 
January,  1 119,  and  was  interred  in  the  monastery. 

Gelasius  governed  one  year  and  five  days. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  four  days. 

The  antipope  who  so  violently  disturbed  the  pontificate  of 
Gelasius  was  a  Frenchman  named  Maurice  Bourdin,  a  Bene 
dictine  monk,  archdeacon  of  Toledo,  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  in 
Portugal,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Braga,  in  the  same 
kingdom.  He  was  excommunicated  in  the  Council  of  Capua ; 
then  in  the  Council  of  Rheims,  in  1119,  by  Calixtus  II.  He 
died  in  1124,  at  the  castle  of  Fumone,  near  Alatri. 
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CALIXTUS  II— A.D.  1119 

CALIXTUS  II,  originally  named  Guido,  a  Benedic 
tine  monk,  and  then  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  near 
Lyons,  in  1083,  was  the  fifth  son  of  William  Tete 
Hardie,  surnamed  the  Great,  Count  of  Burgundy,  brother  of 
Guilla,  wife  of  Hubert  II,  the  progenitor  of  the  royal  house 
of  Savoy,  uncle  of  Adelaide,  wife  of  Louis  VI,  King  of 
France ;  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words,  the  royal  and  the 
imperial  blood  flowed  in  his  veins.  He  was  elected  pontiff 
notwithstanding  his  resistance  (this  modesty  is  a  sort  of  he 
reditary  virtue  among  many  Benedictines)  by  six  cardinals, 
who  were  at  Cluny  on  the  ist  of  February,  ing,  and 
crowned  him  at  Vienne  on  the  gth  of  the  same  month.  All 
admired  the  zeal  of  the  German  cardinal,  Conon  of  Urach, 
who,  to  avoid  the  pontificate  for  himself,  favored  the  views  of 
all  the  friends  of  Guido.  The  nomination  of  the  latter  had 
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been  strongly  recommended  by  the  dying  Gelasius,  who  de 
clared  him  qualified  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  See. 

Suddenly  ambassadors  arrived  from  Rome,  declaring  the 
election  at  Cluny  canonical.  The  confirmation  by  the 
Roman  cardinals  was  thus  expressed :  "We  confirm  the  elec 
tion  of  the  Cardinal  Guido,  although  the  election  should  have 
been  made  by  all  the  sons  of  the  Roman  Church,  priests  and 
deacons,  and  also,  if  possible,  in  Rome;  or  in  the  neighbor 
hood,  in  case  of  the  cardinals  being  prevented  from  making 
it  according  to  the  Roman  custom." 

In  a  council  at  Toulouse,  Calixtus  condemned  the  head  of 
the  Petrobrusians,  who  stirred  up  quarrels  of  words,  and 
difficulties  beyond  number,  upon  baptism,  the  Eucharist,  the 
Church,  and  the  cross. 

In  1 1 19  there  was  also  another  council  at  Rheims,  where 
simoniacs,  priests  having  concubines,  and  all  those  who  ex 
acted  exorbitant  fees  for  baptism  and  burial,  were  con 
demned.  There,  too,  the  emperor  and  the  antipope  Bourdin 
were  excommunicated;  investitures  were  condemned,  and 
the  marriage  of  priests  was  expressly  forbidden.  Calixtus, 
having  proceeded  to  Rome,  was  received  with  great  honors, 
and  took  possession  of  Saint  John  Lateran  on  the  2d  of  June, 
1 1 20.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Benevento  to  animate  the 
Normans  to  besiege  Sutri,  whither  the  antipope  Bourdin  had 
retired.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Normans  captured  Bourdin, 
and  that  obstinate  antipope  was  no  longer  dangerous.  Be 
fore  Calixtus  left  Rome,  he  made  a  promotion  of  cardinals. 

At  length  the  controversy  concerning  investitures  was  ter 
minated  at  Worms.  That  devastating  moral  war  had  lasted 
nearly  fifty  years,  from  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  It 
was  agreed  between  the  pope's  legates  and  the  imperial  am 
bassadors  that  the  emperor  might  give  the  investiture  of  the 
regalia  only,  by  the  sceptre,  and  that  the  investiture  by  the 
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cross  and  ring  should  be  reserved  for  the  pope.  The  emperor 
restored  the  domains  that  had  been  confiscated  from  the 
Church  since  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  and  the  two 
contracting  parties  promised  sincere  and  lasting  peace. 

All  these  acts  were  ratified  in  the  Council  of  Lateran,  the 
ninth  general  and  first  Western  council,  at  which  more  than 
nine  hundred  bishops  were  present.  It  was  agreed  and  well 
understood  that  the  elections  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  of 
Germany  might  be  made  without  simony  before  the  em 
peror,  and  that  the  elected  should  receive  from  him  the  re 
galia,  that  is  to  say,  the  fiefs  and  other  like  benefits  granted 
by  the  princes  to  the  Church.  The  excommunications  were 
more  strictly  and  persistently  than  ever  renewed  against  the 
Nicolaites,  the  simoniacs,  and  the  antipope  Bourdin.  The 
expeditions  into  Palestine  were  also  considered;  and  finally 
the  pope  canonized  Conrad,  Bishop  of  Constance. 

New  cardinals  were  named  in  the  month  of  December. 

In  1123  Calixtus  went  to  Benevento  to  decide  the  case  of 
the  Archbishop  Rofred,  accused  of  simony,  but  he  justified 
himself  in  presence  of  the  pope. 

Calixtus  established  in  favor  of  the  canons  of  Saint  John 
Lateran  the  cardinal  titles  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme 
and  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  It  was  thus  during  some  time ;  the 
pontiffs  gave  these  titles  only  to  two  of  the  canons  elected  by 
their  brethren. 

This  pope  governed  five  years,  ten  months,  and  twelve 
days.  He  died  on  the  i3th  of  December,  1124,  and  was  in 
terred  in  the  Basilica  of  Saint  John  Lateran. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  seven  days.  The  death  of 
Calixtus  filled  the  whole  Christian  world  with  mourning.  In 
less  than  six  years  he  had  pacified  the  Church  and  the  em 
pire,  repaired  the  faults  or  the  weaknesses  of  his  predeces 
sors,  and  re-established  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  and 
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all  the  splendor  of  the  hierarchy,  after  finding  means  of 
bringing  abundance  into  Rome.  He  not  only  restored  many 
ancient  monuments,  but  also  added  many  aqueducts  for  the 
convenience  of  different  quarters  of  the  city,  rebuilt  part  of 
the  Church  of  Saint  Paul,  and  gave  it  magnificent  vestments. 
To  this  pope  is  attributed  a  life  of  Charlemagne. 

Under  this  pontificate  Abelard  was  condemned  by  a  coun 
cil  held  at  Soissons.  The  monk  was  called  into  the  presence 
of  the  council  and  obliged  to  throw  into  the  flames  his  book 
upon  the  Trinity. 
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HONORIUS  II— A.D.  1124 

HONORIUS  II,  originally  named  Lambert  di  Fa- 
gnano,  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  of  Bologna,  his 
native  place,  canon  regular  of  Saint  John  Lateran, 
and  then  cardinal  of  Saint  Praxedes — made  cardinal-bishop 
by  Pascal  II  and  legate  from  Calixtus  II  to  the  court  of  King 
Henry  V,  with  whom  he  terminated  the  controversy  about 
the  investitures — was  elected  pope  on  the  2ist  of  December, 
1124,  and  crowned  on  the  28th.  Another  pope  was  elected, 
when  Leo  Frangipani  wished  Lambert  chosen  in  preference. 
The  choice  was  not  unwise,  but  the  seditious  attempt  to  be 
stow  the  tiara  renewed  a  custom  which  might  produce  new 
disturbances. 

Lambert,  with  instinctive  modesty,  shrank  from  a  dignity 
thus  irregularly  conferred,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  laid 
down  the  pontificate;  but  the  cardinals,  in  view  of  his  noble 
modesty,  ratified  his  election.  Previous  to  the  intervention 
of  Frangipani  the  cardinals  had  elected  Theobald,  a  Roman, 
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who  took  the  name  of  Celestine  II.  Theobald,  learning  the 
intentions  of  Frangipani  and  fearing  a  schism,  refused  the 
election.  Thus,  within  a  week,  two  cardinals  gave  admir 
able  examples  of  self-abnegation.  Theobald  persisted  in  his 
refusal,  and  Lambert  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  united  solici 
tations  of  those  who  had  and  those  who  had  not  the  right  to 
elect. 

During  the  ember  days  in  December,  1125,  Honorius  II 
made  a  first  promotion  of  cardinals.  The  Emperor  Henry  V 
having  died  without  male  issue,  Honorius  II  confirmed  the 
election,  as  king  of  the  Romans,  of  Lothaire,  Duke  of  Sax 
ony,  who  had  been  named  at  Mainz  on  the  2Qth  of  August ; 
and  the  pope  excommunicated  Frederick  and  Conrad, 
nephews  of  Henry,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  dispute  the 
kingdom  with  Lothaire.  He  at  the  same  time  deposed 
Anselm  from  the  archbishopric  of  Milan,  for  crowning  Con 
rad,  at  Monza,  with  the  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

During  the  ember  days  in  December,  1126,  Honorius  made 
his  second  promotion  of  cardinals.  Among  these  nomina 
tions  the  choice  was  sometimes  made  from  the  nobility;  at 
others,  from  the  second  and  even  the  third  class  of  society. 

Honorius  II  interposed  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Bishop 
of  Paris  and  his  clergy,  on  account  of  the  reform  that  the 
prelate  wished  to  introduce.  Louis  VI  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  prejudiced  against  the  bishop,  who,  rendered  anxious 
by  the  menacing  dangers,  had  laid  the  king's  domains  under 
interdict.  Honorius  first  provisionally  annulled  the  bishop's 
acts,  as  likely  to  produce  great  disturbance  in  the  State;  but 
Saint  Bernard  warmly  sided  with  the  bishop,  who  was  sup 
ported  by  the  pope,  and  who  at  length  triumphed.  In  con 
cert  with  the  patriarch  Stephen,  the  pope  gave  the  white 
cloak  to  the  Templars,  whose  order  had  just  been  estab 
lished. 
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In  1127  Honor ius  excommunicated  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily, 
because,  after  the  death  of  William  II,  Duke  of  Apulia,  the 
count,  without  the  consent  of  the  Holy  See,  had  taken  pos 
session  of  that  State,  thus  uniting  Naples  to  Sicily.  But,  in 
the  following  year,  Roger  having  sent  to  the  pope  an  act  of 
submission  and  some  presents,  the  pope  accepted  the  sub 
mission,  returned  the  presents,  and  admitted  the  prince  to 
communion.  He  then  created  him  Duke  of  Apulia,  after  hav 
ing  received  his  oath  to  remain  a  true  vassal  and  feudatory 
of  the  Roman  Church. 

Benevento  having  taken  steps  which  might  lead  to  a  re 
volt,  Honorius  repaired  to  that  city,  and  by  his  resolute  and 
generous  character  restored  peace,  distributing  with  a  firm 
hand  chastisement  and  reward  where  they  were  merited. 

He  governed  the  Church  five  years,  one  month,  and  twen 
ty-five  days,  and  died  at  Rome,  in  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Andrew,  now  called  Saint  Gregory,  on  the  i4th  of  February, 
1130,  and  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  Saint  John  Lateran. 

There  was  no  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See. 
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GREGORY  PAPARESCHI,  who  took  the  name  of 
Innocent  II,  was  a  Roman  of  the  Trastevere,  or 
quarter  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  belonged  to  the  noble 
family  Guidoni,  now  known  as  the  Mattel.    He  was  at  first 
a  canon  regular  of  Saint  John  Lateran,  and  had  been  created 
cardinal-deacon  of  Sant'  Angelo  by  Urban  II. 
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He  was  elected  pope  on  the  i5th  of  February,  1130,  by  six 
teen  cardinals.  The  rest  were  in  favor  of  the  antipope  Ana- 
cletus,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Papareschi  re 
fused  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  cardinals;  but  they 
compelled  him,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  accept  the 
pontificate  of  which  he  was  so  worthy  by  his  noble  and  firm 
conduct,  his  locks  hoary  with  study,  his  extraordinary  learn 
ing,  his  affability  and  eloquence.  He  was  ordained  priest  on 
the  22d  of  February,  the  day  dedicated  to  the  chair  of  Saint 
Peter,  and  consecrated  pope  on  the  23d,  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Nuova. 

Unable  to  resist  the  party  .of  Peter  Leo,  antipope  under 
the  name  of  Anacletus,  he  passed  into  France,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honor  by  the  king,  Louis  VI,  surnamed 
the  Fat,  in  whose  reign  five  pontiffs  obtained  shelter  in  that 
faithful  country,  which  Baronius,  on  another  occasion,  calls 
"the  haven  of  the  tempest-tossed  bark  of  Saint  Peter."  These 
five  popes  were  Urban  II,  Pascal  II,  Gelasius  II,  Calixtus  II, 
and  Innocent  II. 

The  pope  first  went  to  Pisa,  where  he  passed  a  part  of  the 
year  1130;  he  continued  his  journey  by  Geneva,  and  landed 
in  Provence.  In  the  monastery  of  Cluny  he  was  received 
with  the  honors  due  to  his  rank.  Thence  he  set  out  for  Cler- 
mont,  where  he  held  a  council.  It  was  in  that  city  that  he 
made  his  first  promotion  of  cardinals.  From  Clermont  Pope 
Innocent  II  repaired  to  Orleans,  where  he  was  received  by 
King  Louis,  who  gave  him  the  sincerest  and  most  touching 
marks  of  attachment.  He  visited  successively  Rouen  and 
Chartres,  and  then  went  to  Liege.  In  the  midst  of  the  coun 
cil  that  was  assembled  in  this  last-named  city  he  excommuni 
cated  Anacletus,  and  promised  the  imperial  crown  to  King 
Lothaire  if  he  would  engage  to  defend  the  Church  and  main 
tain  her  rights.  Lothaire  at  that  time  proposed  to  the 
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pope  to  re-establish  the  right  of  investiture,  which  Henry  V 
had  renounced ;  but  the  Holy  Father  courageously  resisted. 
Saint  Bernard  also  opposed  the  renewal  firmly,  and  per 
suaded  the  king  to  abandon  such  a  request. 

On  his  return  to  France  the  pope  visited  the  two  cele 
brated  abbeys  of  Clairvaux  and  Saint  Denis.  At  Clairvaux 
he  was  received  with  peculiar  affection  by  the  monks,  carry 
ing  a  rudely  polished  wooden  cross  and  chanting.  The 
bishops  wept,  as  did  the  pope  himself,  and  all  admired  the 
gravity  of  that  community,  observing  that,  even  on  so  public 
an  occasion  of  joy,  they  all  had  their  eyes  cast  down  towards 
the  ground,  without  turning  to  either  side  in  curiosity;  so 
that,  while  every  one  looked  upon  them,  they  saw  nobody. 
Their  church  had  naught  to  show  but  naked  walls,  and  the 
monks  had  nothing  enviable  but  their  virtues. 

At  Saint  Denis  the  pope  was  received  by  the  Abbot  Suger, 
who,  in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  chapter,  met  him  and 
gave  him  every  mark  of  veneration.  There  Innocent  II  be 
stowed  a  magnificent  largess,  known  as  the  Presbytery. 

Then  the  pope  held  a  council  at  Rheims,  where,  with  the 
customary  formalities,  he  condemned  the  antipope  Ana- 
cletus,  and  canonized  Saint  Godard,  born  in  Bavaria  in  960, 
who  became  Benedictine  monk  in  990,  and  abbot  in  998. 

In  the  midst  of  the  same  councils  the  pope  crowned,  as 
King  of  France,  Louis  VII,  son  of  Louis  VI. 

Fleury  relates  a  touching  scene  that  occurred  at  this  coun 
cil.  King  Louis  VI  had  lost  his  eldest  son,  Philip,  recently 
crowned,  and  he  desired  the  pope  to  crown  his  other  son, 
Louis.  On  Saturday,  the  24th  of  October,  1131,  King  Louis 
the  Fat  ascended  the  platform  where  the  pope  sat,  kissed  his 
feet,  then  took  a  seat  near  him,  and  spoke  of  the  death  of  his 
son  in  a  few  words,  which  drew  tears  from  all  present.  The 
pope  then  addressed  the  king  in  a  speech  of  consolation,  ex- 
iii 
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horting  him  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  the  King  of  kings  and 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  God.  "He  has,"  said  the  pope, 
"taken  your  eldest  son  in  his  innocence  to  reign  with  him  in 
heaven,  leaving  you  several  others  to  succeed  you  in  your 
kingdom.  It  is  for  you  to  console  us,  strangers  driven  from 
our  own  land,  as  you  have  done  by  receiving  us  with  so  much 
honor,  and  bestowing  so  many  favors  on  us,  for  which  you 
will  receive  an  eternal  reward." 

Early  the  next  day,  the  pope,  issuing  from  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace  with  his  court  and  the  Fathers  of  the  council, 
went  to  Saint  Remy,  where  the  king  tarried  with  the  prince, 
his  son,  and  was  received  by  the  monks  of  that  abbey  in  pro 
cession.  Thence  the  pope  conducted  the  young  prince 
Louis,  then  about  ten  years  of  age,  to  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Our  Lady.  The  pope  was  arrayed  in  his  most  solemn  vest 
ments,  and  wore  his  tiara.  He  and  the  prince  were  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  priests  and  nobles.  At  the  door  of  the  church 
they  were  met  by  the  king,  who  awaited  them,  attended  by 
many  nobles  and  prelates.  They  entered  the  church  and  pre 
sented  the  young  prince  at  the  altar;  and  the  pope,  receiving 
the  sacred  ampulla,  anointed  him  with  the  oil  with  which 
Saint  Remigius  had  anointed  Clovis  at  his  baptism,  and 
which  that  archbishop  had  received  from  the  hand  of  an 
angel.  The  populace,  in  their  acclamations,  applauded  the 
pope,  Louis  the  Fat,  and  his  son,  the  new  king. 

From  Rheims  the  pope  proceeded  to  Italy,  accompanied  by 
Saint  Bernard. 

Lothaire  II  was  crowned  emperor  in  the  Basilica  of  Saint 
John  Lateran  on  the  4th  of  June.  Unfortunately,  the  Vati 
can  was  occupied  by  the  antipope  Anacletus.  On  that  occa 
sion  the  pope  yielded  to  the  emperor  the  gift  made  by  the 
Countess  Matilda.  That  gift  comprised  the  greater  part  of 
the  duchies  of  Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Modena,  and  the 
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whole  of  Garfagnana.  In  return,  the  emperor  was  to  pay  the 
pope  and  his  successors  a  hundred  pounds  of  silver.  Further, 
it  was  stipulated  that  this  gift  in  its  entirety,  granted  to  the 
emperor  for  his  life,  should  revert  to  the  Holy  See  at  the 
death  of  that  prince. 

When  the  emperor  had  left  Rome,  the  schismatics  forced 
the  pope  to  depart  for  Pisa,  where  he  had  the  happiness  of 
restoring  peace  between  the  people  of  Genoa  and  Pisa.  He 
remained  at  Pisa  till  the  death  of  Anacletus.  But  that  did 
not  terminate  the  schism,  because  those  who  were  concerned 
in  it,  supported  by  Roger,  Duke  of  Sicily,  pretended  to  elect 
as  pope  the  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  Gregorio  Conti, 
under  the  name  Victor  IV.  But  he,  after  three  months, 
at  the  entreaty  of  Saint  Bernard,  submitted,  and  thus  ter 
minating  a  schism  which  had  lasted  eight  years,  restored 
peace  to  the  Church.  On  the  22d  of  April,  1134,  Innocent 
canonized  Saint  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  monk  of  Cluny. 

In  France  everything  went  on  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Innocent  II.  A  portion  of  that  success  was  due  to 
Saint  Bernard,  a  friend  as  generous  as  he  was  disinterested. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  offered  the  see  of  Genoa,  about  to 
be  erected  into  an  archbishopric,  and  afterwards  the  bish 
opric  of  Chalons.  Saint  Bernard  desired  no  other  glory  than 
that  of  remaining  a  Cistercian  monk. 

In  1139,  after  the  death  of  the  antipope  Victor,  Innocent 
assembled  the  second  Council  of  Lateran,  the  tenth  general 
council.  It  was  attended  by  nearly  a  thousand  bishops,  who 
framed  thirty  canonical  decisions.  In  the  same  spirit  of  con 
stancy  and  courage,  the  Nicolaites,  the  simoniacs,  and  all 
who  accepted  investitures  at  the  hands  of  laymen,  were  ex 
communicated.  The  same  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
the  Arnoldists,  the  supporters  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who 
denied  the  possibility  of  the  salvation  of  clergy  who  pos- 
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sessed  and  of  bishops  who  received  regalia,  as  well  as  of 
monks  who  had  lands,  on  the  ground  that  all  of  these  be 
longed  exclusively  to  the  laity. 

After  the  council,  Innocent,  forced  unwillingly  into  a  war 
against  Roger,  Duke  of  Sicily,  was  made  prisoner  by  that 
prince's  son  not  far  from  Monte  Cassino.  But  Innocent  soon 
recovered  his  liberty,  as  the  result  of  a  treaty  in  which  Roger 
obtained  from  the  pope  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily,  on  condi 
tion  of  a  tribute,  which  was  not  this  time  a  palfrey. 

In  1140  Innocent  condemned  the  errors  of  Peter  Abelard, 
censured  in  previous  councils.  The  pope  was  actively  sec 
onded  by  the  eloquence  and  the  activity  of  Saint  Bernard. 

In  1141  a  difference  arose  between  the  pope  and  King 
Louis  VII.  After  the  death  of  Alberic,  Archbishop  of 
Bourges,  the  pope  named,  as  Alberic's  successor,  Peter  de  la 
Chatre.  Louis  the  Young,  irritated  that  the  pope  had  made 
that  nomination  without  the  royal  consent,  swore  that  it 
should  not  have  effect,  and  prevented  the  newly  elected 
bishop  from  entering  the  city.  Peter  complained  to  the 
pope,  who  laid  under  interdict  all  the  lands  from  which  the 
archbishop  was  excluded. 

But  Peter  de  Champagne,  who  possessed  great  fiefs  in 
Berri,  took  Peter  de  la  Chatre  under  his  protection,  in  con 
cert  with  Rome,  and  caused  him  to  be  recognized  in  the 
churches  of  his  domains.  Louis  the  Young  then  determined 
to  carry  the  war  into  Champagne,  and  it  was  on  that  occa 
sion  that  the  town  of  Vitry  was  burned,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  inhabitants  perished  in  it.  Again  it  was  Saint  Bernard  who 
interposed,  with  his  potent  eloquence,  to  appease  the  strife. 

Abelard  died  in  1142,  after  asking  pardon  for  all  his  errors. 
Innocent  allowed  the  celebrated  professor  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  Church. 

This  Holy  Father  governed  the  Church  thirteen  years, 
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seven  months,  and  ten  days,  and  died  on  the  24th  of  Sep 
tember,  1143. 

He  was  interred  at  Saint  John  Lateran,  and  after  seven 
years  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  which  he  had  in  part  rebuilt,  and  which 
was  finished  by  his  brother  Peter,  Bishop  of  Albano. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  three  days,  till  the  conse 
cration  of  Celestine  II. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  II,  the 
Greek  emperor,  John  Comnenus,  died.  His  successor  was 
Manuel,  the  younger  of  his  two  surviving  sons,  but  the  most 
capable  of  reigning. 
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CELESTINE  II,  previously  named  Guido,  born  at 
the  Castle  of  Santa  Felicita,  near  the  Tiber,  was  a 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello.  He  was  elected  pope,  and  consecrated  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1143.  That  election  was  undisturbed,  a  circum 
stance  which  had  not  occurred  since  that  of  Alexander  II, 
elected  in  1061 — that  is  to  say,  eighty- two  years  earlier. 

Scarcely  was  Celestine  on  the  throne  when  Louis  VII  sent 
him  an  embassy  of  obedience,  asking  for  the  pax  and  for 
absolution  from  the  ecclesiastical  censures  pronounced  by 
Celestine's  predecessor,  Innocent  II. 

The  Holy  Father  received  the  ambassadors  kindly,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  nobles  made,  with  his  hand,  the 
sign  of  benediction  in  the  direction  of  France,  and  released 
that  country  from  the  sentence  of  interdict. 
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With  this  pope  commence  the  famous  prophecies  upon  the 
sovereign  pontiffs,  attributed  to  Saint  Malachi,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  who  died  in  1 148.  The  first  who  pub 
lished  them  was  Albert  Wion,  a  Benedictine.  Father  Menes- 
trier,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  unmasked  the  imposture  in 
1689,  in  such  wise  that  no  one  would  now  be  so  senseless  as 
to  take  them  for  aught  but  what  they  really  are. 

Wion,  who  lived  in  1595,  that  is  to  say,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  Saint  Malachi,  affirmed  that  he  was  the 
first  to  publish  them,  but  does  not  tell  whence  he  received 
them.  No  writer  contemporary  with  Saint  Malachi  makes 
mention  of  them.  Saint  Bernard  himself,  that  great  and 
celebrated  friend  of  the  archbishop,  whose  life  he  carefully 
wrote,  does  not  speak  of  those  verses,  although  he  mentions 
other  and  less  important  prophecies  of  the  saint. 

The  prophecies  include  eight  antipopes :  Victor  IV,  Pascal 
III,  Calixtus  III,  Nicholas  V,  Clement  VII,  Benedict  XIII, 
Clement  VIII,  and  Felix  V.  Six  of  these  are  placed  among 
the  true  popes;  the  antipopes,  designated  as  such,  being 
Nicholas  V  and  Clement  VIII. 

Celestine  II  governed  the  Church  five  months  and  thir 
teen  days.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1144,  and  was  in 
terred  in  the  Church  of  Saint  John  Lateran.  The  Holy  See 
remained  vacant  three  days. 
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C5IUS  II,  whose  name  was  Gerard  Caccianamici,  was 
a  Bolognese.  He  became  canon  of  Saint  John 
Lateran,  where  he  followed  the  rule  of  Saint  Augus 
tine.  Honorius  II  made  him  cardinal-priest  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Gerusalemme,  and  Innocent  II  named  him  vice-chan 
cellor  and  librarian  of  the  Holy  Church.  Gerard  was  elected 
pope  on  the  i2th  of  March,  1144,  and  consecrated  on  the 
same  day. 

From  Alphonso,  who  called  himself  King  of  Portugal,  but 
to  whom  the  Holy  See  only  gave  the  title  of  count,  the  pope 
received  the  homage  of  that  prince's  States,  that  acknow 
ledged  themselves  feudatories  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
engaged  to  pay  a  tribute  of  four  ounces  of  gold.  The  title  of 
king  was  subsequently  given  to  him  by  Alexander  III ;  but 
the  prince  in  the  time  of  Lucius  II  received  it  from  his 
vassals. 

In  1145  Lucius  summoned  from  France  some  monks  of 
Cluny,  and  gave  them  the  monastery  of  Saint  Sabas, 
founded  by  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  which  needed  the  ob 
servance  of  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict. 

The  Romans,  partisans  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  having  re 
volted  against  the  pontificate,  as  they  had  already  done  in 
the  time  of  Innocent  II,  affected  to  revive  the  ancient  sena 
torial  dignity,  as  well  as  the  old  order  of  Roman  knights, 
and  they  determined  to  establish  at  the  capital  a  patrician 
whom  they  would  obey  as  a  prince.  They  conferred  that 
charge  upon  Jordan,  son  of  Pietro  Leo,  a  man  very  powerful 
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among  them;  and  they  assigned  to  him  all  the  revenues  of 
the  Church,  saying  that  the  pope  had  enough  from  his  tithes 
and  oblations.  The  pope  endeavored  to  put  down  those 
rebels  and  expel  them  from  the  capital.  They  resisted,  and 
during  the  attack  the  pope  was  struck  by  a  stone.  He  died 
of  the  wound  on  the  25th  of  April,  1145,  after  having  gov 
erned  the  Church  eleven  months  and  fourteen  days,  and  was 
interred  at  Saint  John  Lateran. 
The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  one  day. 
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EUGENE  III,  originally  named  Bernard  of  Mon- 
temagno,  a  castle  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Pisa, 
where  he  was  canon,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Paganelli.  He  belonged  to  the 
order  of  Cluny;  and  Saint  Bernard,  whose  pupil  he  was, 
named  him  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Anastasius  at 
Rome. 

Although  he  was  not  a  cardinal,  he  was  elected  pope  in 
the  Church  of  Saint  Cesarius,  where  the  sacred  electors 
assembled,  according  to  several  writers,  on  the  27th  of 
December.  The  nomination  was  in  derogation  of  the  decree 
which  made  only  cardinals  eligible  to  the  tiara. 

Eugene  immediately  promised  to  approve  the  institution 
of  the  military  order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  commonly 
called  Knights  of  Malta,  which  was  founded  about  the  year 
1119,  at  Jerusalem,  by  some  Neapolitans.  They  erected  a 
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hospital  there  for  their  countrymen ;  all  obeyed  the  Blessed 
Gerard,  a  native  of  Martigues,  in  Provence,  who  gave  to  the 
knights  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine.  As  they  were  at  once 
Hospitallers  and  knights,  they,  by  a  fourth  vow,  undertook 
to  relieve  pilgrims. 

After  his  election,  Eugene,  fearing  the  Arnoldists,  who 
urged  the  re-establishment  of  their  senate  and  the  deposi 
tion  of  the  new  pope  if  he  did  not  consent,  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  Farfa,  where  he  was  consecrated  on  the  4th  of 
March.  Thence  he  went  to  Viterbo,  to  make  his  first  pro 
motion  of  cardinals.  Some  months  later  he  was  enabled  to 
return  to  Rome,  where  the  Arnoldists  promised  to  do  away 
with  their  senate,  and  submitted  to  the  senators  who  were 
deputed  by  the  pontifical  authority. 

The  Arnoldists,  after  some  new  tumults,  broke  their 
promise.  Eugene  set  out  for  France,  where  he  was  received 
by  Louis  VII,  who  promised  to  assist  the  Holy  Land. 

At  Paris,  in  1147,  the  pontiff  celebrated  Easter,  and  as 
sembled  a  council  to  consider  the  affair  of  Gilbert  de  la 
Poree,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  professed  errors  against  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  Gilbert,  combated  by  Saint 
Bernard,  pretended  that  he  had  never  advanced  such  prin 
ciples.  The  decision  was  referred  to  the  Council  of  Rheims, 
which  met  in  the  following  year,  and  by  which  the  erroneous 
opinions  of  Gilbert  were  condemned. 

Eugene  then  held  a  council  at  Treves,  which  exam 
ined  the  writings  of  Saint  Hildegarde,  a  celebrated  nun  of 
that  time.  Her  simple  and  candid  replies  to  her  inter 
rogators,  and  the  testimony  of  Saint  Bernard,  forbade 
Eugene  to  doubt  her  having  been  peculiarly  favored  by 
Heaven.  He  therefore  allowed  her  to  write  her  revelations. 

In  another  council  at  Rheims  there  was  a  conversion 
which  gladdened  every  Catholic  heart  in  France.  Gilbert, 
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in  person,  abjured  his  errors,  was  admitted  to  the  kiss  of 
peace,  and  returned  to  govern  his  church. 

Eugene  then  went  to  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux,  where 
he  appeared  as  sovereign  pontiff,  but  lived  like  a  simple 
monk.  Under  the  vestments  of  his  rank  he  constantly  wore 
the  haircloth.  Embroidered  banners  were  carried  before 
him,  and  his  bed  was  covered  with  purple  and  rich  stuffs, 
but  beneath  them  was  spread  only  a  straw  bed  and  woollen 
blankets.  In  addressing  the  community,  he  could  not  re 
strain  his  tears.  He  exhorted  and  consoled  the  former  com 
panions  of  his  earliest  religious  labors  with  a  brotherly 
affection. 

Spain  had  been  agitated  by  some  domestic  embarrass 
ments.  Eugene  remembered  that  in  that  country  the  Church 
had  a  devoted  son,  Raymond,  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  He 
wrote  him  a  letter  confirming  the  primacy  which  had  pre 
viously  been  given  by  Lucius  II  to  the  Church  of  Toledo,  and 
to  the  letter  he  added  the  gift  of  the  golden  rose. 

On  the  subject  of  the  golden  rose  there  has  been  a  host 
of  contradictory  conjectures.  According  to  Father  Calmet, 
author  of  the  Histoire  Ecclesiastique  et  Civil  de  la  Lor 
raine,  Saint  Leo  IX,  in  1050,  instituted  the  benediction  of  the 
golden  rose.  This  occurred  at  the  period  when  that  pontiff 
subjected  to  the  Holy  See  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
in  Alsatia,  which  was  founded  by  his  ancestors  and  had 
become  his  own  by  inheritance,  and  when,  wishing  to  com 
memorate  that  junction  or  that  exemption,  he  imposed  on 
that  monastery  the  annual  tribute  of  a  golden  rose  weighing 
two  ounces.  According  to  the  bull,  that  rose  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hand  of  the  pope  reigning  at  the  time,  and  sub 
sequently  carried  by  him  in  the  usual  ceremony  of  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent.  The  consistorial  advocate  Charles  Cartari 
does  not  admit  that  supposition  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
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Golden  Rose  and  on  the  Rites  observed  in  its  Benediction. 
He  represents  the  institution  as  being  so  ancient  that  mod 
ern  critics  cannot  agree  with  him. 

Novaes,  in  reference  to  the  reign  of  Innocent  IV,  affirms 
that  that  pontiff  sent  the  golden  rose,  in  1248,  to  the  canons 
of  Saint  Juste,  at  Lyons,  because  he  had  lodged  with  them 
nearly  seven  years;  that  in  the  year  1249  he  gave  it  to  Ray 
mond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  had  visited  the  Holy  Father 
in  the  same  city  of  Lyons ;  and  that  he  was  the  first  pontiff 
who  gave  that  benediction.  Subsequently  Novaes  combated 
these  statements  of  fact,  declaring  that  the  institution  did 
not  take  place  until  about  1400,  probably  under  Boniface  IX. 
Without  admitting  what  Dom  Calmet  says  about  it,  Novaes 
believes  that  Saint  Leo  also  blessed  golden  roses.  The 
conflicting  statements  of  Novaes  and  Dom  Calmet  may  be 
explained  by  saying  that  the  idea  of  a  golden  rose  received 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  golden  rose  given. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  as  to  the  day  of  the  benedic 
tion  :  all  agree  that  it  is  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

For  some  time  it  took  place  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Gerusalemme,  till  the  removal  of  the  popes  to  Avignon. 
On  their  return  the  ceremony  continued  to  be  performed  in 
the  hall  of  the  Paramenti,  in  the  pontifical  palace,  and  then 
it  was  taken  in  procession  after  it  had  been  impregnated 
with  balm  and  musk. 

Eugene,  after  gaining  advantages  over  the  Arnoldists,  at 
length  returned  to  Rome  towards  the  close  of  1149. 

In  1151,  while  the  pope,  on  account  of  new  disturbances, 
was  obliged  to  live  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  he  received  the 
two  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mainz,  called  upon  to  give 
an  account  of  their  conduct  on  several  occasions.  Those 
prelates,  knowing  to  what  extremities  the  pope  was  reduced 
by  the  invading  doctrines  of  the  Arnoldists,  who  would  not 
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allow  that  the  priest  should  live  by  the  altar,  brought  with 
them  a  large  sum  of  money  collected  from  the  faithful  in 
Germany,  and  thought  themselves  happy  in  being  able  to 
offer  it  to  the  pope.  He  refused  to  receive  it.  Close  exami 
nation  was  made  into  the  case  of  the  bishops,  whom  it  was 
not  found  necessary  to  treat  with  severity.  On  the  con 
trary,  Arnold,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  received  special 
graces  and  privileges,  which  were  preserved  up  to  the  com 
mencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  incumbent  of 
that  diocese,  but  which  disappeared  in  the  universal  con 
fusion  suffered  by  Germany  and  other  countries  as  well  as 
France. 

In  1152  Eugene  canonized  the  Emperor  Henry  I,  who  had 
been  King  of  Germany  under  the  name  of  Henry  II.  The 
Holy  Father  rewarded  the  religious  feeling  of  Ireland  by 
instituting  four  archbishoprics — those  of  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam. 

At  the  solicitation  of  Gratian,  the  Benedictine  monk,  who 
is  celebrated  for  his  collection  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Popes 
and  the  Councils,  Eugene  instituted  in  the  academies  the 
grades  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor,  with  various 
privileges. 

The  nearer  Eugene  approached  the  end  of  his  days,  the 
more  noble  and  pious  were  his  actions.  He  embellished 
Rome,  rebuilt  Saint  Mary  Major,  and  added  a  portico  cor 
responding  to  the  majesty  of  that  temple,  which  he  also 
adorned  with  rich  mosaics. 

He  did  not  forget  his  family — that  is  to  say,  the  Cistercian 
order.  He  confirmed  the  statutes  of  the  order,  and  granted 
it  all  the  privileges  it  could  reasonably  desire,  which  it  had 
on  so  many  accounts  merited.  The  pope  loved  Clairvaux, 
and  he  was  also  loved  there.  It  was  to  Eugene  III  that 
Saint  Bernard  addressed  his  books  on  Consideration.  Eu- 
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gene  always  looked  upon  Saint  Bernard  as  his  master,  and 
held  his  opinions  in  the  highest  estimation. 

In  the  person  of  Eugene  were  found  zeal,  piety,  wisdom, 
disinterestedness,  and  application  to  the  government  of  the 
Church,  to  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  to  the  extirpa 
tion  of  errors — admirable  virtues,  the  union  of  which  forms 
the  ideal  of  a  great  pope.  He  sought  out  the  learned  and 
appreciated  them.  He  rewarded  men  of  letters  and  caused 
a  spirit  of  emulation  among  them.  He  suggested  the  trans 
lation  of  the  works  of  Saint  John  of  Damascus  on  orthodox 
faith. 

He  recovered  Terracina,  and  built  at  Rome  a  palace  near 
the  Vatican.  Subsequently  that  palace  was  demolished  to 
make  room  for  the  vast  structure  which  now  serves  as  the 
abode  of  the  pope.  Eugene  governed  eight  years,  four 
months,  and  ten  days.  He  died  at  Tivoli,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1153,  and  was  interred  at  the  Vatican. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  only  one  day. 

Under  this  reign  died  Saint  Malachi,  Archbishop  of  Ar 
magh.  Saint  Bernard  wrote  his  life  at  the  request  of  the 
Abbot  Congan  and  of  the  whole  of  the  community  of  Cister 
cians  that  he  governed  in  Ireland. 

In  January,  1152,  died  the  Abbot  Suger.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  six  bishops,  several  abbots,  and  King  Louis  the 
Young,  who  wept  bitterly. 
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ANASTASIUS  IV— A.D.  1153 

AASTASIUS  IV,  originally  Conrad  of  Subura,  son 
of  Benedict,  a  noble  Roman,  was  a  canon  regular, 
and  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Anastasius, 
then  cardinal-bishop  of  Saint  Sabina,  of  the  creation  of 
Honorius  II.  He  was  elected  pope  on  the  gth,  and  conse 
crated  on  the  i2th  of  July,  1153.  He  was  still  vigorous, 
though  aged,  and  was  very  learned  in  both  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  endowed  with  extreme  prudence. 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  was  distin 
guished  by  an  event  which  plunged  the  whole  Church  into 
deep  grief. 

Saint  Bernard,  called  to  Metz  to  restore  peace  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people,  had  the  happiness  to  appease  the 
anger  of  all.  The  difficulties  were  great :  the  two  parties  in 
sulted  each  other  when  they  met.  Bernard  proposed  that 
delegates  of  the  two  parties  should  meet  on  an  island  in  the 
Moselle  and  sign  a  treaty.  And  he  had  the  consolation  of 
seeing  the  antagonists  perfectly  reconciled. 

This  was  the  last  act  in  the  saint's  life.  On  his  return  to 
Clairvaux  he  fell  sick.  He  explains  the  nature  of  his  disease 
in  a  letter  to  Arnold,  abbot  of  Bonneval :  "My  only  pleasure 
is  abstaining  from  nourishment.  My  legs  and  feet  are 
swollen  like  those  of  a  dropsical  person.  Nevertheless,  to 
tell  all  to  such  a  friend  as  you,  the  spirit  is  easy,  though  the 
flesh  is  infirm.  Pray  our  Lord  to  save  me  without  delay  on 
my  leaving  this  world;  and  in  that  last  moment,  when  I  shall 
find  myself  without  merit,  give  me  your  prayers  that 
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temptation  may  not  reach  me.  I  write  this  myself,  even  in 
my  present  state,  in  order  that,  recognizing  the  hand,  you 
may  also  recognize  the  heart." 

He  died  on  the  2oth  of  August,  1153.  His  body,  clothed  in 
the  sacerdotal  vestments,  was  borne  into  the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  nobility  and  the  people  of  the  whole 
neighborhood  assembled,  and  the  whole  valley  resounded 
with  their  grief.  Saint  Bernard  died  in  his  seventy-third 
year — forty  years  after  his  profession  as  a  Cistercian,  and 
thirty-eight  after  he  became  abbot  of  Clairvaux.  He 
founded  or  added  to  his  order  seventy-seven  monasteries: 
thirty-five  in  France,  eleven  in  Spain,  six  in  the  Low  Coun 
tries,  five  in  England,  as  many  in  Ireland,  as  many  in  Savoy, 
four  in  Italy,  two  in  Germany,  two  in  Sweden,  one  in  Hun 
gary,  and  one  in  Denmark.  But,  including  the  foundations 
made  by  abbeys  dependent  upon  Clairvaux,  the  number 
would  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
Church  honors  the  memory  of  Saint  Bernard  on  the  anni 
versary  of  his  death.  The  doctrine,  zeal,  and  piety  that  dis 
tinguish  his  writings  rank  him  among  the  most  admirable 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 

In  the  year  1154  Anastasius  IV  granted  to  the  Knights  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  the  possession  in  full  of  all  that  had 
been  or  should  thereafter  be  given  to  them  for  the  support 
of  pilgrims. 

He  granted  to  the  abbot  of  Corvey,  in  Saxony,  for  his  life, 
the  use  of  the  ring. 

This  pope  built  a  new  palace  near  Saint  Mary  of  the  Ro 
tunda.  He  governed  one  year,  four  months,  and  twenty- 
three  days.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Basilica  of  Saint  John  Lateran. 

The  Holy  See  was  not  vacant  a  day. 
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ADRIAN  IV— A.D.  1154 

ARIAN  IV  was  the  only  native  of  England  who  be 
came  pope.  He  was  originally  named  Nicholas 
Breakspear;  he  was  of  poor  and  low  birth,  and 
first  saw  the  light  at  Langley,  near  Saint  Albans,  Hertford 
shire.  He  went  to  France  to  study,  and  was  at  first  a  ser 
vant  to  the  regular  canons  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Rufus, 
near  Avignon.  From  that  obscure  position  he  succeeded  in 
being  received  into  the  order. 

As  a  monk  at  Saint  Rufus,  Adrian,  by  studious  vigils, 
continued  to  improve  in  the  most  difficult  literature  and 
science,  in  which  his  progress  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  bril 
liant.  His  regular  conduct,  his  application  to  study,  and 
that  nobleness  of  language  that  is  derived  from  the  reading 
of  the  great  writers,  rendered  him  agreeable  to  his  brethren, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  abbot  he  became  their  superior. 
Envy,  however,  soon  gave  rise  to  quarrels ;  new  monks,  who 
had  not  taken  part  in  his  election,  made  accusations  against 
him  to  the  pope.  Eugene  III  merely  said,  as  he  dismissed 
them:  "Go,  choose  a  superior  with  whom  you  will  be  able  or 
rather  willing  to  live  in  peace;  this  one  shall  not  long  be  a 
burden  to  you."  And,  in  fact,  the  pope  summoned  Break- 
spear  to  him  and  created  him  cardinal-bishop  of  Albano. 

He  then  sent  him  as  his  legate  to  Denmark  and  Norway. 

The  worthy  ambassador  of  the  Holy  See  had  the  honor 
of  confirming  in  the  faith  the  still  rude  Scandinavians.  On 
his  return  he  won  the  esteem  of  the  Romans,  and  finally  was 
unanimously  elected  pope  on  the  sd,  and  consecrated  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1154. 
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On  hearing  of  the  election  of  one  of  his  subjects,  Henry, 
the  new  King  of  England,  wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation 
to  the  pope,  in  which  the  king  felicitated  his  country  on 
having  produced  a  tree  so  happily  transplanted;  he  conjured 
His  Holiness  to  fill  the  Church  with  worthy  ministers,  and 
to  procure  succor  for  the  Holy  Land  and  for  the  empire  of 
Constantinople. 

Nevertheless,  the  Romans  soon  revolted  under  the  orders 
of  the  obstinate  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  had  succeeded  in 
getting  back  to  Rome.  The  revolt  was  encouraged  by  Wil 
liam,  King  of  Sicily,  and  Frederic  Barbarossa  I,  the  succes 
sor  to  Conrad  III.  A  cardinal,  on  his  way  to  the  pope,  was 
attacked  and  wounded.  The  Arnoldists,  faithful  to  their 
old  system,  excited  new  disturbances  in  their  desire  to 
establish  a  new  Roman  senate,  and  the  pope  was  obliged  to 
lay  the  city  of  Rome  under  interdict,  a  punishment  which 
never  till  then  had  been  inflicted  upon  that  august  city,  even 
in  the  worst  times  for  religion.  The  celebration  of  the  holy 
offices  was  suspended  until  the  236.  of  March,  1155;  but  at 
length  the  senators,  urged  by  the  clergy  and  Roman  people, 
repaired  to  the  pope  and  declared  that  Arnold  of  Brescia 
and  his  followers  should  be  driven  from  the  city  if  they 
would  not  be  obedient  to  His  Holiness. 

In  fact,  Arnold  had  to  take  to  flight;  but  he  was  arrested, 
and  perished  miserably  by  order  of  the  prefect  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile,  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
where  he  had  determined  to  become  emperor.  The  pope, 
knowing  that  Barbarossa  came  with  an  army  more  like  an 
enemy  than  like  a  prince  deferential  to  the  Holy  See,  sent 
three  cardinals  to  Viterbo  to  submit  the  treaty  and  condi 
tions  which  he  was  to  sign  before  entering  Rome. 

At  San  Quirico,  Frederic  solemnly  swore  to  defend  and 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  and  then  he  con- 
iii 
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tinued  his  journey  towards  Rome.  Adrian  met  him  at 
Sutri ;  but  the  king  having  refused  to  hold  the  bridle  of  the 
pontiff's  horse,  the  pope  refused  the  kiss  of  peace.  After 
some  discussion,  Frederic  yielded  all  that  was  demanded  of 
him,  and  complied  with  the  received  custom  of  his  prede 
cessors. 

In  1155  Adrian  excommunicated  William,  son  of  Roger, 
King  of  Sicily,  who  had  commenced  hostilities  and  refused 
to  recognize  former  treaties. 

Adrian  was  the  first  pontiff  who  resided  with  all  the 
Curia,  or  pontifical  court,  at  Orvieto;  he  surrounded  with 
walls  and  towers  the  town  of  Radicof  ani,  which  now  belongs 
to  Tuscany.  This  pope  governed  the  Church  four  years, 
eight  months,  and  twenty-nine  days. 

This  was  a  prince  of  exemplary  life,  of  sublime  intelli 
gence  and  great  firmness  of  soul ;  he  never  yielded  to  anger, 
and  he  was  ready  to  pardon.  He  was  so  free  from  nepotism 
that  he  left  his  own  mother,  though  he  was  by  no  means 
ashamed  of  her,  to  be  relieved  by  the  Church  of  Canterbury. 
He  died  in  the  city  of  Anagni,  on  the  ist  of  September,  1159, 
and  was  interred  at  the  Vatican.  The  Holy  See  remained 
vacant  five  days. 


172 
ALEXANDER  III— A.D.  1159 

AEXANDER  III,  originally  named  Laurentius  Ban- 
dinelli,  of  the  Paperoni  family  of  Sienna,  canon 
regular  at  Pisa  and  at  Saint  John  Lateran,  and 
professor  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  University  of  Bologna, 
was  created  cardinal-deacon  in  1145  by  Eugene,  and  then 
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named  by  the  same  pope  cardinal-priest  of  Saint  Mark  and 
vice-chancellor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church;  and,  finally,  he 
was  made  legate  from  Adrian  IV  to  William,  King  of  Sicily, 
and  then  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  He  was  elected  pope 
after  three  days'  deliberation.  He  refused  the  tiara,  but  was 
compelled  to  accept  it,  and  he  was  crowned  in  the  estate  of 
Ninfa,  near  Veletri,  on  the  2Oth  of  September,  1159. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  Saint 
Peter,  seeing  the  threatened  schism,  he  addressed  an  en 
cyclical  letter  to  bishops  of  the  principal  churches,  to  inform 
them  of  his  election.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  wrote  an 
other  letter,  stating  the  manner  in  which  Cardinal  Octavian 
had  endeavored  to  seize  the  pontifical  authority.  One  of 
those  letters  was  addressed  to  Gerard,  bishop,  another  to 
the  canons,  and  a  third  to  the  doctors  and  professors  of 
Bologna;  and  Tiraboschi  remarks,  on  this  subject,  that  the 
university  of  that  city  was  the  first  to  be  thus  honored  with 
a  letter  from  a  sovereign  pontiff. 

Saint  Bernard  had  foretold  the  pontificate  of  Alexander, 
and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  tribulations  and  the 
embarrassments  that  would  attend  upon  his  labors. 

Henry  II,  King  of  England,  Frederic  I,  emperor,  and  four 
antipopes,  were  those  who  most  tried  the  patience  of  this 
pontiff.  But,  whether  obliged  to  fly,  or  live  in  exile,  or 
whether  he  was  falsely  excommunicated  by  the  antipopes, 
his  courage  and  his  heroic  constancy  never  failed  him. 

Alexander  remained  at  Ninfa  to  avoid  the  disturbances 
which  were  excited  in  Rome  by  the  partisans  of  Octavian. 
Thence  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  the  capital  in  n6i;» 
some  time  after,  he  canonized  Saint  Edward,  King  of  Eng 
land,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  January,  1066;  then,  leaving  a 
vicar-general,  he  went  to  Terracina  to  embark  in  a  galley  for 
France. 
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In  1162  the  Holy  Father  arrived  at  Genoa  on  the  galleys 
which  belonged  to  William,  King  of  Sicily.  There,  in  spite 
of  the  prohibition  of  Frederic,  who  was  about  to  dishonor 
himself  by  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Milan,  the  clergy 
and  the  people  gave  the  pontiff  an  honorable  reception.  In 
the  month  of  April  he  arrived  at  Montpellier,  where  he  held 
a  council  which  excommunicated  the  antipope  Octavian, 
who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Victor  IV.  Early  in  1163  the 
pope  arrived  at  Paris.  King  Louis  the  Young  met  him  two 
leagues  from  the  city,  kissed  his  feet,  and  received  from  the 
pope  the  golden  rose. 

From  Paris  he  went  to  Tours,  where  he  held  a  council 
in  which  he  received  with  great  honors  Thomas  a  Becket, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  this  council  the  errors  of  the 
Albigenses  were  again  condemned.  The  same  year,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Charles,  King  of  Sweden,  and  of  the  Goths, 
he  canonized  Saint  Helena,  a  Swedish  widow,  who  fell  a 
martyr  as  she  returned  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

In  1164  Alexander  approved  the  military  order  of  Cala- 
trava,  founded  in  1158  by  divers  Spaniards  who  defended 
that  territory  against  the  Saracens.  These  Spaniards,  under 
the  command  of  Diego  Velasquez  de  la  Bureba,  a  Cistercian 
novice,  vanquished  the  infidels.  Then  he  and  the  Blessed 
Raymond  of  Fiterio,  his  abbot,  founded  at  Calatrava,  which 
was  granted  to  them  in  fief  by  King  Sancho  III,  that  order 
which  remained  subject  to  the  Cistercian  rule,  adapted, 
however,  to  the  pursuit  of  arms,  because  they  had  to  be 
always  ready  to  meet  the  Saracens.  The  order  had  many 
vicissitudes. 

Cardinal  Julius  was  Alexander's  vicar  at  Rome,  and  these 
Romans,  who  always  ill-treated  the  pontiffs  when  they  re 
sided  in  the  city,  and  bitterly  regretted  them  when  they  left 
it,  now  grown  wiser,  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  pope  to 
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entreat  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Escorted  by  an  army  of 
King  William,  Alexander  returned  to  Rome  in  1165,  and 
was  received  with  honors  still  more  imposing  than  those 
which  had  been  paid  to  his  predecessors.  At  the  same  mo 
ment,  the  antipope  Pascal  III,  named  by  Frederic  to  replace 
the  antipope  Victor  IV,  canonized  Charlemagne.  The 
Church  has  not  approved,  but  only  tolerated,  this  canoniza 
tion,  and  that  is  sufficient,  says  Lambertini,  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  he  has  been  beatified  equivalently.  However, 
Charlemagne  receives  the  title  of  saint  in  the  churches  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  but  his  name  has  never 
been  introduced  into  the  Roman  Martyrology. 

In  1 1 66  Frederic  advanced  to  besiege  Rome.  To  this 
period  belong  the  sufferings  of  Saint  Thomas  a  Becket, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Persecuted  by  King  Henry  II 
of  England,  the  prelate  fled  to  Pontigny,  a  dependency  of 
the  Cistercian  abbey.  Henry  II  wished  the  archbishop  to 
be  driven  from  that  asylum,  and  he  wrote  threatening  let 
ters  to  the  chapter  general.  "You,"  he  says,  "have  received 
Thomas,  mine  enemy,  into  one  of  your  houses ;  I  forbid  you 
to  keep  him  any  longer,  if  you  would  not  lose  all  that  you 
possess  in  my  territory  on  either  side  of  the  sea." 

When  the  chapter  adjourned,  the  Cistercian  abbot  went 
to  Pontigny,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Parma,  for 
merly  a  monk  of  the  order,  and  by  some  abbots.  They  de 
clared  to  the  archbishop,  in  the  name  of  the  chapter,  the 
order  that  they  had  received  from  the  king,  and  added :  "My 
lord  archbishop,  the  chapter  does  not,  therefore,  expel  you, 
but  it  begs  you  prudently  to  consider  what  is  best  for  you  to 
do."  The  prelate,  having  reflected,  replied:  "I  should  be 
grieved,  indeed,  should  an  order  which  has  so  charitably  re 
ceived  me  suffer  on  my  account;  therefore,  wherever  else  I 
go,  I  shall  promptly  avoid  your  houses;  but  I  hope  that  He 
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who  feeds  the  birds  of  the  air  will  care  for  me  and  for  the 
companions  of  my  exile."  He  sent  intelligence  of  this  to 
Louis,  King  of  France,  who  was  greatly  astonished,  and  who 
communicated  it  to  those  who  were  around  him.  Then  he 
exclaimed:  "Religion,  religion!  where  art  thou?  Behold 
these  men  whom  we  fancy  dead  to  the  world,  yet  fearing  the 
threats  of  the  world,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  worldly  goods 
which  they  pretend  to  despise  for  the  sake  of  God,  they  aban 
don  the  work  of  God  and  drive  away  those  who  suffer  for  his 
cause!"  Then,  turning  to  the  prelate's  messengers,  he  said: 
"Salute  your  master  in  my  name,  and  tell  him  boldly  that, 
though  he  be  abandoned  by  all  the  world  and  by  those  who 
pretend  to  be  dead  to  the  world,  I  will  not  abandon  him,  and 
whatever  the  King  of  England,  my  vassal,  may  do  or 
threaten  against  the  archbishop,  I  will  constantly  protect 
him,  because  he  suffers  for  justice.  Tell  him,  then,  to  let  me 
know  in  what  part  of  my  dominions  he  prefers  to  remain,, 
and  he  shall  find  it  ready  to  receive  him." 

Saint  Bernard  no  longer  existed  (the  documents  were 
prepared  for  his  canonization),  but  his  courage  and  determi 
nation,  his  eloquence  and  his  strength,  lived  again  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  mouth  of  a  king  of  France  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  demand  of  Henry  II  very  much  resembles  that 
which  the  English  government  made  for  the  expulsion  of 
Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
In  the  latter  case  France  had  not  a  government  to  reply  in 
the  spirit  of  Louis  VII.  Subsequently  the  same  Louis  VII 
further  addressed  the  envoys  of  Henry  II  of  England  in  the 
following  words : 

"Tell  your  master  that  if  he  will  not  abandon  the  customs 
which  he  claims  to  have  been  handed  down  to  him  by  his 
ancestors,  although  they  are  said  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God,  still  less  will  I  give  up  the  ancient  right  of  France. 
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For  France  has  ever  been  accustomed  to  protect  the  unfortu 
nate  and  the  afflicted,  and  chiefly  to  receive  those  who  suffer 
exile  in  the  cause  of  justice.  I  have  received  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  whom  alone  I 
recognize  as  my  suzerain  here  on  earth,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  abandon  this  archbishop  for  emperor,  for  king,  or  for 
any  power  in  the  world." 

These  words  did  not  at  all  move  the  King  of  England. 
Henry  having  previously  exclaimed,  "Will  none  of  my 
friends  and  servants  rid  me  of  this  Thomas?"  was  answered 
by  four  dastards  who  assassinated  the  archbishop. 

The  emperor  was  again  excommunicated  in  a  council  held 
in  1167;  but  the  imperial  arms  being  on  the  point  of 
triumphing,  the  pope  travelled  to  Gaeta  in  the  garb  of  a 
pilgrim,  and  there  resumed  the  pontifical  habit  in  which  to 
proceed  to  Benevento. 

In  that  city,  on  the  i5th  of  March,  1168,  he  received  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel,  who  promised 
to  reunite  the  Greek  to  the  Latin  Church  and  to  deliver  it 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Emperor  Frederic.  Manuel  at 
tached  a  condition  to  that  promise:  he  asked  in  exchange 
the  investiture  of  the  empire  of  the  West. 

The  Holy  Father  thanked  Manuel  for  his  offers  of  kind 
ness  and  for  his  wishes  for  the  greater  glory  of  religion.  As 
to  the  demand  for  the  empire  of  the  West,  the  pontiff  replied 
that  God  had  raised  him  to  a  high  position  of  authority,  in 
which  he  should  show  himself  the  friend  of  peace  and  not  the 
f omenter  of  discord. 

In  the  same  year,  1168,  the  pope,  at  the  request  of  Walde- 
mar,  King  of  Denmark,  canonized  that  monarch's  father, 
Saint  Canute,  king  of  that  realm,  martyred,  in  1132,  by 
Magnus,  son  of  King  Nicholas.  Lambertini  gives  the  date  of 
that  canonization  as  1164. 
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To  the  same  or  the  next  year  is  attributed  the  foundation 
of  the  city  of  Alexandria;  it  was  built  by  the  partisans  of 
Alexander,  and  in  his  honor,  in  a  spot  called  Rovereto.  The 
pope's  enemies  thought  fit  to  add  to  that  name  the  words 
della  Paglia,  in  derision,  and  the  city,  which  has  now  become 
one  of  the  greatest  fortresses  in  the  world,  preserves  the 
name  of  Alexandria  of  Straw. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Alexander  confirmed  King  Henry 
II  of  England  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
which  he  had  conquered.  The  pope  repented  when  he 
learned  of  the  assassination  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  king 
sued  for  pardon,  but  Alexander  would  not  grant  it,  although 
the  king  protested  that  the  crime  had  been  committed  with 
out  his  order. 

In  1173  the  pope  canonized  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  acts  of  canonization  were  accompanied  by  tes 
timonies  of  admiration  at  the  virtue  of  so  courageous  a  mar 
tyr.  In  1174  took  place  the  canonization  of  the  great  Saint 
Bernard,  first  abbot  of  Clairvaux.  He  died  on  the  2oth  of 
August,  1153.  The  order  of  the  Carthusians  was  approved 
by  Alexander  in  1176. 

Frederic,  weary  of  useless  wars  and  of  the  plotting  which 
he  had  resorted  to  in  his  endeavors  to  destroy  the  legitimate 
authority  of  Alexander,  sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  peace. 

The  Holy  Father  could  not  trust  to  the  word  of  Frederic; 
but,  as  the  common  father  of  Christendom,  he  could  not  dis 
courage  the  real  or  apparent  penitence  of  the  emperor.  He 
went  to  Venice  on  one  of  the  galleys  of  King  William  of 
Sicily,  whom  he  still  found  a  faithful  friend  and  a  devout 
Catholic.  There  he  concluded  the  long-desired  peace  be 
tween  the  Church  and  the  empire,  to  which  Frederic  was 
more  than  ever  forced  by  a  check  which  his  arms  had  met 
with  in  a  war  against  the  Venetians.  The  Doge  Zani,  among 
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other  privileges,  obtained  that  of  having  a  drawn  sword 
carried  before  him  on  great  holidays.  The  pope  presented 
him  with  the  golden  rose  that  he  had  blessed  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  and  he  also  gave  him  a  ring  with  which  he 
and  his  successors  should  espouse  the  Adriatic  on  Ascension 
day,  in  sign  of  sovereignty  acquired  over  that  sea.  On  the 
24th  of  July  the  emperor  asked  for  absolution,  and  received  it 
in  front  of  the  doors  of  Saint  Mark.  He  knelt  before  the  Holy 
Father,  who,  in  tears,  hastily  raised  him  to  his  feet,  gave  him 
the  kiss  of  peace,  and  blessed  him.  On  the  following  day  the 
emperor  received  communion  from  the  hands  of  the  Holy 
Father,  and  they  publicly  exchanged  marks  of  friendship. 
The  ceremony  of  holding  the  stirrup  when  the  pope  mounted 
his  horse  was  renewed  in  all  its  vigor. 

During  his  stay  in  Venice,  Alexander  sent  a  legate  to  a 
king  who  lived  between  Persia  and  Armenia,  called,  it  was 
said,  Prester  John.  Modern  critics  affirm  that  he  was  at 
once  king  and  Christian  priest,  but  that  he  professed  Nes- 
torianism. 

In  1177  the  pope  approved  the  military  order  of  Alcantara, 
instituted  against  the  Saracens  in  1156,  by  Don  Soero  Fer 
nandez,  under  the  Cistercian  rule. 

In  1178  Alexander  returned  to  Rome.  In  1179  he  held 
the  third  Lateran  and  eleventh  general  council,  consist 
ing  of  more  than  three  hundred  bishops;  there  it  was  re 
solved  that  no  pontiff  should  be  recognized  unless  elected 
by  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  cardinals,  exclusive  of  the 
voice  of  the  one  elected.  This  law  is  still  in  force. 

Among  other  regulations,  that  council  decided  that  no  one 
under  thirty  years  of  age  should  be  elected  bishop,  and  that 
bishops  should  not  be  sumptuous  in  apparel,  be  present  at 
any  banquet,  or  go  hunting. 

The  Albigenses  were  again  condemned,  and  soon  divided 
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themselves  into  Catari,  Patarini,  and  Publican!.  They  fol 
lowed  the  heresy  of  the  Manichaeans,  rejected  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  real  presence,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  maintained  many  other  errors. 

To  reward  the  services  rendered  by  Alphonso  I  of  Portu 
gal,  Alexander  granted  to  him,  in  1179,  the  title  of  king, 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  time  of  Lucius  III,  but  which  no 
pontiff  had  confirmed. 

Alexander  was  the  first  pope  who  reserved  to  himself  the 
canonization  of  saints,  a  regulation  profoundly  wise  and 
necessary,  not  only  to  invest  canonization  with  respect  and 
insure  its  general  reception,  but,  above  all,  to  remedy  the 
abuses  and  levity  with  which  most  of  those  who  imagined 
they  had  the  right  had  proceeded  to  a  judgment  of  so  great 
importance.  Many  of  his  predecessors  had  already  endeav 
ored  to  remedy  this  disorder,  but  their  efforts  had  not  been 
completely  successful.  The  canonization  of  Saint  Gaultier, 
abbot  of  Pontoise,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  in  1153,  is 
almost  the  last  example  that  history  furnishes  of  saints  not 
canonized  by  Roman  pontiffs. 

Alexander  possessed  a  courage  equal  to  his  misfortunes, 
and  a  modesty  which  his  triumphs  never  altered.  He  died  at 
Civita  Castellana,  and,  on  the  aoth  of  August,  1181,  was  in 
terred  at  Saint  John  Lateran. 

He  had  governed  the  Church  twenty-one  years,  eleven 
months,  and  twenty-three  days.  Voltaire,  in  the  summary 
of  his  General  History,  says : 

"The  man  perhaps  who,  in  those  rude  times  that  we  call 
the  Middle  Ages,  deserved  best  from  the  human  race,  was 
Pope  Alexander  III.  It  was  he  who,  in  a  council  in  the 
twelfth  century,  abolished  slavery,  as  far  as  he  could.  It  was 
he  who,  in  Venice,  triumphed  by  his  wisdom  over  the  vio 
lence  of  the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  and  obliged  Henry  II  of 
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England  to  ask  pardon  of  God  and  man  for  the  murder  of 
Thomas  a  Becket.  He  revived  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
repressed  the  crimes  of  kings.  We  have  remarked  that,  be 
fore  that  time,  all  Europe,  excepting  a  small  number  of  cities, 
was  divided  into  two  classes  of  men:  the  lords  of  lands, 
whether  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  and  slaves.  The  men  of 
law  who  assisted  the  knights,  the  bailiffs,  the  stewards  of  the 
fiefs,  in  their  judgments,  were  really  only  serfs  by  birth.  If 
men  have  regained  their  rights,  it  is  chiefly  to  Pope  Alexan 
der  III  that  they  are  indebted  for  it;' it  is  to  him  that  so  many 
cities  owe  their  splendor." 

The  antipopes  that  troubled  his  reign  were  Victor  IV, 
who  died  impenitent  at  Lucca  in  1164;  Pascal,  who  died  im 
penitent  at  Rome  in  1167;  Calixtus  III,  who  repented,  and 
died  at  Benevento  in  1178;  and,  finally,  Innocent,  who  did 
reluctant  penance  in  the  monastery  of  La  Cava. 
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EJIUS  III,  who  was  originally  named  Ubaldo  Allucin- 
goli,  belonged  to  an  illustrious  family  of  Lucca.    In 
1140  Innocent  II  named  him  cardinal-priest  of  Saint 
Praxedes;  and  in  1158  Adrian  IV  created  him  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Ostia  and  Veletri. 

Dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  a  man  of  mature  years 
and  prudence,  not  very  learned,  but  well  skilled  in  public 
affairs,  he  had  filled  successfully  missions  to  France,  Sicily, 
and  the  Emperor  Frederic. 

Ubaldo  was  elected  pope  at  Veletri  on  the  ist  of  Septem- 
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her,  1181,  and  crowned  on  the  6th  of  that  month.  He  was 
unable  to  remain  long  at  Rome,  because  he  feared  the  insults 
with  which  he  was  threatened  by  some  Roman  nobles,  who 
saw  in  him  a  man  not  likely  to  submit  to  exactions  insup 
portable  to  a  Roman  pontiff. 

In  1182  he  freed  William,  King  of  Scotland,  from  an  ex 
communication  pronounced  against  him  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York. 

At  the  beginning  of  1183  the'Sicilian  bishopric  of  Montreal 
was  raised  into  a  metropolis. 

This  pope,  in  a  council  held  at  Verona  in  the  year  1184,  at 
which  the  Emperor  Frederic  was  present,  published  a  consti 
tution  in  which  the  two  powers  concurred  in  the  endeavor  to 
extirpate  heresy.  That  constitution  required  bishops  to 
inquire,  by  themselves  or  by  commissioners,  as  to  the  con 
duct  of  persons  suspected  of  heresy.  It  also  shows  that, 
after  the  Church  had  employed  spiritual  means  against  cul 
prits,  they  were  given  over  to  the  secular  arm,  to  which  it 
belonged  to  inflict  temporal  punishment. 

While  Lucius  was  busied  in  laboring  for  the  better  ad 
ministration  of  the  Christian  republic,  and  urging  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  to  send  aid  to  the  crusaders,  he  fell 
sick,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  November,  1185,  after  govern 
ing  the  Church  four  years,  two  months,  and  twenty-three 
days.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona. 

There  was  no  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See. 
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HUBERT  CRIVELLI,  a  Milanese,  and  canon  regu 
lar,  whom  Alexander  III  had  named  cardinal-priest 
of  Saint  Laurence  in  Damaso,  was  elected  pope  at 
Verona  on  the  25th  of  November,  1185,  and  took  the  name  of 
Urban  III.  He  was  crowned  on  the  ist  of  December;  but  he 
could  not  go  to  Rome,  as  the  troubles  in  that  city  were  not 
yet  ended.  A  good  understanding  had  existed  between 
Lucius  III  and  the  Emperor  Frederic.  But  the  latter  did 
not  preserve  the  same  feeling  towards  Urban,  and  he  vio 
lently  seized  upon  the  patrimony  left  by  the  Countess 
Matilda  to  Saint  Gregory  VII.  The  same  emperor  converted 
to  the  use  of  his  own  treasury  the  property  of  deceased 
bishops,  and  he  usurped,  under  pretext  of  reforms,  the  in 
come  of  nunneries.  For  an  instant  he  moderated  his  attacks. 
He  hoped  to  have  his  son  Henry  crowned  as  emperor,  but 
Urban  refused.  Under  similar  circumstances,  Alexander  III 
had  demanded  that  Frederic  should  give  the  authority  to  his 
son.  But  Urban  said  that  it  was  not  a  time  in  which  it  would 
be  fitting  to  have  two  emperors  on  the  throne  at  once.  The 
pope,  however,  gave  permission  to  Henry  II,  King  of  Eng 
land,  to  have  such  one  of  his  sons  as  he  chose  crowned  King 
of  Ireland.  The  cardinal  legate,  Octavian  Conti,  being  em 
powered,  crowned  Prince  John,  to  whom  the  pontiff  sent  a 
beautiful  crown  of  peacocks'  feathers  mounted  in  gold. 

The  Holy  Father,  having  set  out  for  Venice  to  infuse 
order  into  the  army  which  was  going  to  the  aid  of  the  cru 
saders,  heard,  at  Ferrara,  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
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salem  by  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  eighty-eight  years 
after  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Christians.  The  pope  was 
so  grieved  at  the  news  that  he  fell  sick,  and  died  on  the  igth 
of  October,  1187.  He  had  governed  the  Church  one  year, 
ten  months,  and  twenty-five  days.  He  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral  of  Ferrara,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  paying  him 
imposing  funeral  honors  during  seven  days. 
There  was  no  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See. 


175 
GREGORY  VIII— A.D.  1187 

GREGORY  VIII  was  originally  named  Albert  de 
Morra;  other  authors  give  him  the  name  of  Spi- 
naccio.  He  was  born  at  Benevento  and  embraced 
the  rule  of  the  Cistercians.  Before  the  year  1155  Adrian  IV 
named  him  cardinal-deacon  of  Saint  Adrian,  and  in  1158 
cardinal-priest  of  Saint  Laurence  in  Lucina.  He  was  the  last 
cardinal  who  bore  the  title  of  chancellor,  for  when  Gregory 
VIII  was  pope  that  charge  was  given  to  Moses,  canon  of 
Lateran,  with  the  specification  that  he  should  only  take  the 
title  of  vice-chancellor.  Subsequently,  when  cardinals  were 
promoted  to  that  office,  they  received  the  title  only  of  vice- 
chancellor,  and  such  is  the  custom  at  this  day. 

In  the  year  1187  Cardinal  Albert  de  Morra  was  elected 
pope  on  the  2ist  of  October,  and  consecrated  on  the  25th. 
In  the  first  moments  after  the  death  of  Urban  III,  the  Sacred 
College  had  saluted  as  pontiff  Cardinal  Henry,  monk  of 
Clairvaux ;  but  he  persistently  refused  that  honor,  and  did  all 
in  his  power  to  insure  the  election  of  Albert  de  Morra,  who 
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took  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII.  One  of  the  first  cares  of 
the  new  pope  was  to  seek  means  for  the  reconquest  of  Jeru 
salem.  He  ordered  a  general  fast  throughout  Christendom, 
as  a  mark  of  grief.  The  edict  ordered  abstinence  from  meat, 
not  only  on  Fridays,  but  also  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
His  Holiness,  the  cardinals,  and  the  whole  court  included 
Mondays  with  the  above-named  three  days  as  strict  fasts. 
Gregory  VIII,  learning  that  there  were  some  disputes  be 
tween  the  republics  of  Pisa  and  Genoa,  went  to  the  former 
city  to  encourage  its  government  to  commence  arming 
against  the  Saracens.  The  same  request  was  addressed  to 
the  authorities  of  Genoa.  At  the  same  time  a  letter  from  the 
pope,  published  at  Ferrara,  called  upon  the  Christians  to 
unite  in  sending  aid  to  Saint  Jean  d' Acre.  Fleury  says :  "In 
asmuch  as  commissions  legally  expire  at  the  death  of  those 
granting  them,  Pope  Gregory  fearing  that  those  who  at 
great  cost  had  obtained  letters  from  Pope  Urban,  to  have 
their  business  decided  on  the  spot,  should  be  obliged  to  ob 
tain  new  ones,  he  addressed,  two  days  after  his  coronation, 
a  circular  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Church  to  give  effect  to  all 
commissions  of  his  predecessor  to  that  effect,  dated  three 
months  before  his  decease." 

Gregory,  being  attacked  by  fever  at  Pisa,  died  there  on  the 
i7th  of  December,  1187,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral. 
The  marble  tomb  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  which  ravaged  that 
cathedral  in  1600.  By  the  care  of  Camille  Campilio,  sacris 
tan,  in  1658,  the  tomb  was  replaced  by  a  representation  of  it 
painted  on  canvas;  and  subsequently  a  sumptuous  monu 
ment  was  erected.  This  pope  was  learned,  and  very  zealous 
in  affairs  of  religion.  He  governed  the  Church  one  month 
and  twenty-eight  days.  The  Holy  See  was  vacant  only  one 
day. 
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176 
CLEMENT  III— A.D.  1187 

CEMENT  III,  Paulinus  Scolari,  a  Roman,  and 
:anon  of  Saint  Mary  Major,  was  made  cardinal- 
priest  of  Palestrina  by  Alexander  III.  On  the  igth 
of  December,  1187,  he  was  elected  pontiff  at  Pisa,  and  he 
was  crowned  on  the  2oth.  For  fifty  years  dissensions  had 
existed  between  the  popes  and  the  Roman  people.  The 
Romans  had  almost  deprived  the  popes  of  authority  in 
Rome,  and  transferred  it  to  the  senators  and  to  a  patrician. 
The  pontiffs,  from  Innocent  II,  had  frequently  been  obliged 
to  leave  Rome.  Innocent  II  and  Celestine  II  died  of  grief 
caused  by  this  discord.  Lucius  II  was  sacrilegiously 
wounded;  Eugene  III,  Alexander  III,  and  Lucius  III,  in 
whose  time  perversity  was  most  violent,  were  driven  from 
Rome;  and  Urban  III  and  Gregory  VIII  had  been  sum 
moned  to  leave  that  city.  The  Roman  people  was  not  so 
inimical  to  its  fellow-citizen,  Clement  III. 

It  was  agreed  that  senators  should  be  elected  as  usual,  but 
that  a  prefect  should  be  elected  instead  of  a  patrician. 

By  the  articles  of  treaty:  i.  The  city  of  Rome  should  be 
under  the  power  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  2.  The  title  and 
dignity  of  patrician  were  to  be  abolished,  and  a  prefect 
elected;  3.  The  senators  to  be  elected  annually,  under  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff,  to  whom  they  would  swear  peace 
and  fidelity,  and,  when  necessary,  would  defend  the  Roman 
Church;  4.  The  Roman  people  would  restore  the  Vatican 
Basilica  and  the  fiefs  of  Saint  Peter,  occupied  in  time  of  war; 
5.  The  public  tributes  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  pope,  who 
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would  grant  two  thirds  of  them  for  the  needs  of  the  people ; 
6.  The  senate  and  the  Roman  people  to  defend  the  majesty, 
honor,  and  power  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  sovereign 
pontiff;  7.  The  pope,  at  the  accustomed  time,  to  give  to  the 
senators,  judges,  advocates,  and  ministers  of  the  senators 
the  presents  called  presbyteries;  8.  The  pope  annually  to 
contribute  a  certain  sum  towards  the  re-establishment  of  the 
walls  of  the  city;  9.  Finally,  the  pope  permitted  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  city  of  Tusculum,  and  undertook  to  lend  assis 
tance  to  the  Roman  people  to  accomplish  that  enterprise; 
10.  Then  the  soil  and  the  population  of  the  above-mentioned 
Tusculum  should  remain  under  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

The  people  having  thus  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  Clement,  on  the  i3th  of  March,  1188,  made  his  en 
trance  into  Rome,  surrounded  by  his  cardinals,  and  was 
received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  He  immediately 
rebuilt  the  cloister  of  Saint  Laurence  without  the  walls,  and 
repaired  the  Lateran  Palace,  which  he  adorned  with  pic 
tures.  Here,  we  may  remark,  was  a  commencement  of  the 
revival  of  the  arts,  which  took  place  in  1188,  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Clement  III  was  the  first  pope  who  added  the  year  of  his 
pontificate  to  dates. 

Among  the  cardinals  created  by  Clement  we  must  name 
the  Blessed  Guy  de  Pare,  a  Frenchman,  Bishop  of  Palestrina, 
and  legate  in  France  and  in  Germany.  At  Cologne  Guy 
introduced  the  custom  of  warning  the  faithful,  by  the  ring 
ing  of  a  bell,  of  the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  host  and 
the  chalice  in  the  Mass,  and  also  made  known  in  this  way  the 
passing  of  the  holy  viaticum  to  the  sick. 

Clement  III  governed  three  years,  three  months,  and 
three  days.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1191,  and  was 
in 
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interred  at  Saint  John  Lateran,  in  front  of  the  old  choir  of 
the  canons. 

There  was  no  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See. 

Under  this  reign  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  and 
Richard  I,  King  of  England,  set  out  for  Syria.  Philip  arrived 
first  near  Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  and  his  presence  increased  the 
courage  of  the  Christians  who  vigorously  besieged  that  city. 
Richard  reached  the  camp  later,  having  been  driven  by  a 
storm  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  The  Emperor  Frederic,  who 
also  was  a  crusader,  got  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Armenia, 
but,  while  bathing  in  a  little  river,  called  the  Iron  River,  he 
was  drowned.  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Frederic,  who  had  re 
mained  in  Germany,  was  proclaimed  king  of  that  country, 
under  the  title  of  Henry  VI.  Philip,  Richard,  and  Frederic 
had  shown  deference  to  Clement  III  and  obeyed  him;  and 
Henry  appeared  inclined  to  follow  that  good  example. 


177 
CELESTINE  III— A.D.  1191 

CELESTINE  III,  Hyacinth,  of  the  illustrious  Orsini 
family,  was  made  cardinal-deacon  of  Saint  Mary  in 
Cosmedin  by  Honorius  II.    He  was  elected  pope  on 
the  aoth  of  March,  1191,  ordained  priest  on  the  isth  of  April, 
and  consecrated  pope  on  the  i4th  of  the  same  month.    He 
was  eighty-five  years  old,  but  vigorous  and  full  of  health. 

On  the  1 5th  of  April  he  crowned  as  emperor  Henry  VI, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa. 

After  the  canonization  of  Saint  Ubaldo,  canon  regular  of 
Saint  John  Lateran,  the  pope  pronounced  that  of  Saint  John 
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Gualbert,  a  Florentine,  who  died  on  the  i8th  of  July,  1075, 
aged  eighty-eight  years;  he  was  the  founder  of  the  congrega 
tion  of  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa,  under  the  rule  of  Saint 
Benedict. 

Celestine  issued  an  important  decree  on  ecclesiastical  dis 
cipline.  He  ordered  that  children  presented  to  a  monastery 
by  their  parents  should,  if  they  chose,  be  allowed  to  leave  on 
reaching  adult  age;  which  regulation  was  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Custom  previously  required  that  the  par 
ents  could  not  revoke  the  promise  given  by  them,  and  that 
the  children  thus  given  up  could  not  leave  the  monastery. 

Celestine  died  on  the  8th  of  January,  1198,  and  was  interred 
at  Saint  John  Lateran,  near  Saint  Mary  del  Riposo. 

This  pope  governed  six  years,  nine  months,  and  nine  days. 
At  the  point  of  death,  he  desired  to  abdicate,  and  he  conjured 
the  cardinals  to  place  in  the  pontifical  chair  of  Saint  Peter, 
John  of  Saint  Paul,  of  the  Colonna  family;  but  they  would 
not  consent,  saying  that  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a 
pope  to  depose  himself.  This  fact  is  related  by  Roger,  a 
contemporary  of  Celestine  III,  quoted  by  Baronius. 

There  was  no  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See. 


178 
INNOCENT  III— A.D.  1198 

INNOCENT  III,  born  in  the  city  of  Anagni,  son  of  Frasi- 
mond,  Count  of  Segni,  uncle  of  Pope  Gregory  IX,  and 
related  to  Alexander  IV,  belonged  to  the  Conti  family, 
and  was  named  John  Lothaire.    He  was  a  canon  of  Saint 
Peter's,  and  was  named  cardinal-deacon  of  Saints  Sergius 
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and  Bacchus  by  Clement  III.  He  was  unanimously  elected, 
notwithstanding  a  discourse  in  which  he  endeavored  to  dis 
suade  the  electors  from  their  purpose  of  imposing  upon  him 
so  terrible  a  burden.  His  words  had  well-nigh  persuaded 
them  to  give  the  tiara  to  the  Cardinal  John  of  Salerno. 
That  prince  of  the  Church  had  already  obtained  ten  votes, 
but  he  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  transfer  them  to  Cardinal 
Conti,  who,  nevertheless,  was  only  thirty-eight  years  old. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1198,  the  day  on  which  Celestine 
III  was  buried,  Innocent  III  was  elected.  He  was  ordained 
priest  on  the  2ist  of  February,  and  consecrated  on  the  22d, 
at  Saint  Peter's,  whence,  after  his  coronation,  he  went  to  take 
the  possesso  at  Saint  John  Lateran. 

In  his  constitution  Ineffabilis,  or  what  would  now  be 
called  the  Accession  Encyclical,  Innocent  III  made  known  to 
Christendom  that  he  had  been  legitimately  elected;  spoke  of 
his  slight  qualification  for  the  tiara,  and  entreated  the  faith 
ful  to  aid  him  with  their  prayers. 

Previous  to  his  consecration  the  pope  granted  to  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Milan  to  promote  in  sacred  orders  those  who 
should  already  have  received  an  order  from  the  pope.  This 
shows  that,  subsequent  to  this  date,  one  who  had  been  or 
dained  by  a  pope  could  only  be  promoted  to  a  higher  order 
by  permission  of  the  Holy  See.  There  was  an  example  of 
that  in  1802,  under  Pius  VII.  That  pope  promoted  to  the 
priesthood  an  ecclesiastic  who  had  received  the  other  orders 
from  Clement  XIII ;  and  this  was  done  only  to  maintain  that 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  pope  were  attentively  watched  in 
Europe.  "He  brought  to  the  administration,"  says  Sis- 
mondi,  "a  profound  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  his  coun 
try  and  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  courage  and  ambition  of  a 
still  youthful  patrician,  and,  finally,  a  reputation  for  sanctity 
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and  learning,  due  to  a  well-ordered  life  and  esteemed  writ 
ings.  He  had  written  a  treatise  De  Contemptu  mundi,  seu 
de  Miseria  hominis — Contempt  of  the  World;  or,  On  the 
Misery  of  Man — as  well  as  some  dissertations  on  points  of 
discipline." 

In  the  revolutions  of  Germany  and  southern  Italy;  in 
France,  disturbed  by  the  marriage  of  its  sovereign;  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Catholic  world,  where  the  zeal  for  the 
crusaders  had  produced  a  new  fermentation; — this  pope 
found  ample  opportunities  to  manifest  all  the  qualities  and 
all  the  talents  that  Providence  had  lavished  upon  him. 

In  Germany,  Frederic  II,  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  the  suc 
cessor  of  Henry  VI,  was  a  child  only  two  years  of  age,  and 
his  mother,  Constance,  recognized  Innocent  III  as  the  guar 
dian  of  that  child  and  the  administrator  of  his  kingdom. 

Already,  mere  infant  as  he  was,  Frederic  was  proclaimed 
king*  of  the  Romans  before  the  death  of  his  father ;  but  the 
imperial  crown  was  claimed  by  Philip,  Duke  of  Suabia,  the 
child's  own  uncle,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  of 
Henry  VI,  and  by  Otho,  then  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  son  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  who  had  been  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  of 
Saxony. 

The  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe  took  part  in  the  dis 
pute.  Philip  Augustus,  in  France,  declared  for  Duke  Philip ; 
and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  in  England,  declared  for  Otho. 
The  former  competitor  represented  the  Waibling  (Ghibel- 
line)  house;  the  latter  represented  the  Welf  (Guelph)  house. 
There  were  in  Germany  two  powerful  houses,  one  desig 
nated  as  the  Salic  or  Waiblingen,  from  Waibling,  a  castle  in 
the  diocese  of  Augsburg,  amid  the  Hartsfeld  Mountains,  from 
which  this  house  probably  came.  The  partisans  of  this 
house,  which  gave  several  emperors,  were  called  Waibling. 
The  other  house,  originally  from  Alsdorf,  at  this  time  pos- 
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sessed  Bavaria  and  had  several  successive  princes  of  the 
name  of  Welf .  The  Waibling  had  frequently  been  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  popes,  while  the  Welf  had  repeatedly  taken  up 
their  defence.  The  partisans  of  the  popes  in  Italy  called 
their  friends  the  Welfs  by  the  name  of  Guelfi,  or  Guelphs, 
while  the  opposite  party,  Waiblings,  were  called  Ghibellines, 
Ghibellini. 

Innocent  III  was  also  to  raise  his  voice  in  this  terrible 
strife,  and  that  without  losing  sight  of  his  position  at  Rome. 
Under  Celestine  III  the  authority  of  the  senate  had  been 
recognized  by  the  popes,  and  the  constitution  of  a  body  thus 
named  was  regulated  by  the  charter  already  mentioned.  But 
this  senate  had  not  yet  taken  its  proper  form.  It  consisted  of 
only  one  senator,  a  foreigner  and  a  soldier,  who  was  sup 
posed  to  have  no  duty  but  that  of  endeavoring  to  repress  the 
ambition  of  the  nobles  of  the  land,  but  who  frequently  went 
much  further  than  they. 

Innocent,  a  skilful  statesman,  was  not  long  in  perceiving 
that  the  Romans  had  become  jealous  of  a  foreigner's  exercis 
ing  a  kind  of  legislative  and,  as  it  were,  sovereign  authority. 
Then  he  remarked  that,  according  to  an  old  custom,  the 
people  had  demanded  a  distribution  of  money  on  the  acces 
sion  of  the  pope. 

Innocent  III,  in  a  single  day,  cast  the  money  to  the  popu 
lace,  dismissed  the  senator  elected  by  the  people,  and  ap 
pointed  a  new  one  from  among  the  partisans  of  the  pontifi 
cate.  He  compelled  the  prefect  of  the  city,  who  was  also  an 
officer  of  the  emperor,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  prince  then  non 
existent,  to  pay  him  liege  homage  (he  who  paid  liege  homage 
was  bound  to  the  lord  by  a  closer  tie  that  that  of  simple  vas 
sal),  and  to  receive  from  the  pope's  hand  a  new  appointment. 
Finally,  he  expelled  from  the  cities  and  the  Patrimony  of 
Saint  Peter  the  judges  and  the  podestas  (a  kind  of  inferior 
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governors)  who  had  been  named  by  the  people.  He  then 
also  strengthened  his  power  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Italy. 

The  King  of*  France,  Philip  Augustus,  was  called  upon  to 
discard  Agnes  de  Meranie,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  whom  he  had  married  after  repudiating  his  lawful 
wife,  Ingelburga,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  He 
did  not  recall  Ingelburga  until  1212,  subsequent  to  the 
interdict  laid  on  his  kingdom  by  Innocent.  He  annulled 
the  marriage  contracted  by  the  King  of  Leon,  Alphonso, 
with  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Castile. 
He  exhorted  Sancho,  King  of  Portugal,  to  pay  the  trib 
ute  agreed  to  by  his  father,  who,  before  Pope  Lucius  II, 
had  declared  Portugal  a  feudatory  of  Rome  and  had 
solicited  from  Alexander  III  the  title  of  king.  By  means 
of  the  Cardinal  Octavian  Conti,  his  legate  in  Sicily,  Innocent 
invested  the  Empress  Constance,  widow  of  Henry  VI,  and 
her  son  Frederic,  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  the  duchy  of 
Apulia,  the  principalities  of  Capua,  Naples,  Salerno,  and 
Amalfi,  and  the  province  of  Marsi,  as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See 
— the  empress  and  her  son,  on  their  part,  to  pay  the  Roman 
Church  a  stipulated  tribute,  and  render  liege  homage  when 
circumstances  permitted.  Thus  the  territory  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  passed  from  the  Normans  to  the  house  of  Suabia. 
The  Holy  Father  approved  the  institution  of  the  monks  of 
the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  redemption  of  slaves,  founded 
near  Meaux  by  those  holy  men,  John  of  Matha  and  Felix  of 
Valois,  French  nobles.  This  pontiff  also  sent  a  legate  to 
Armenia  to  crown  King  Leo,  who,  together  with  his  people, 
had  returned  to  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  from  which  a 
schism  had  separated  them. 

Innocent  also  turned  his  eyes  to  England  to  relieve  the 
people,  King  Richard  still  reigning.  Providence  denied  him 
a  long  life;  he  died  at  forty- two  years  of  age,  after  having 
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distinguished  his  last  days  by  one  of  those  generous 
actions  which  had  been  so  familiar  to  him  at  the  commence 
ment  of  his  reign,  in  1190. 

Innocent  established  in  Rome  a  firm  authority  which  re 
strained  all  political  parties;  and  with  the  same  effort  he 
brought  back  men's  minds  to  that  veneration  -which,  after 
all,  every  Roman  loves  to  testify  for  everything  which  con 
cerns  the  glory  of  the  faith. 

In  1199  this  pope  canonized  Saint  Homobono  of  Cremona, 
who  died  on  the  i3th  of  November,  1197;  he  erected  into  a 
metropolitan  see  the  Church  of  Compostella,  in  Spain,  by  the 
constitution  In  eminenti  of  the  i4th  of  July;  or  rather,  as 
some  authors  think,  he  confirmed  the  erection  of  that  metro 
politan  see,  which  had  been  ordained  by  Calixtus  II  in  1120. 
It  is  known  that  this  last-named  pope  instituted  seven 
canons  there,  who  were  called  cardinals  because  they  wore 
red  vestments.  Only  these  canons  were  allowed  to  celebrate 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  the  apostle  Saint  James. 
Innocent,  in  the  year  1 200,  confirmed  the  order  of  the  Humi- 
liati,  founded  at  Milan  by  Saint  John  de  Meda,  in  1199.  The 
long  course  of  years  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  pro 
duced  fatal  abuses  among  these  religious,  and  Pius  V, 
wishing  to  remedy  them,  ordered  their  reformation  by  Saint 
Charles  Borromeo,  the  protector  of  the  order.  Deplorable 
scenes  ensued,  and  Saint  Pius  V  was  obliged  to  suppress 
that  order  in  the  year  1571.  In  1200  Pope  Innocent  III 
canonized  the  Empress  Saint  Cunegunda,  who,  with  the  con 
sent  of  her  husband,  the  Emperor  Henry  II,  had  lived  in  a 
holy  and  perpetual  virginity. 

The  King  of  Portugal  having  solicited  the  confirmation  of 
the  military  order  of  Saint  Benedict  of  Avis,  instituted 
against  the  Saracens,  under  the  rule  of  the  Cistercians,  by 
Alphonso  I,  the  pope  granted  that  favor.  The  knights  wore 
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a  golden  cross  ornamented  with  lilies,  among  which  are  two 
birds,  in  allusion  to  the  Latin  word  Avis.  Julius  III,  in  his 
eighteenth  constitution,  named  the  kings  of  Portugal  per 
petual  grand  masters  of  that  order. 

The  kings  of  Europe  incessantly  paid  the  tribute  of  their 
veneration  to  Innocent.  He  created  the  chief  of  the  Bul 
garians  king,  and  sent  him  the  royal  sceptre  and  crown.  He 
also  named  king,  Primislas,  Prince  of  Bohemia,  who  had 
borne  the  title  without  its  having  been  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Holy  See.  Peter  of  Aragon,  recognized  in  Aragon  as 
king,  went  to  Rome  expressly  to  be  crowned  in  the  Vatican 
Basilica  by  the  pope  in  person. 

In  the  same  year,  1204,  the  pontiff  canonized  Saint  Pro- 
copius,  a  Bohemian,  Benedictine  abbot  of  Saint  John  Raphi- 
lus,  at  Prague,  who  died  about  the  year  1053.  The  Holy 
Father  also  gave  much  solicitude  to  the  affairs  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

To  prevent  the  Albigenses,  who  were  numerous  in  France, 
from  secretly  dogmatizing,  Innocent,  after  excommuni 
cating  Raymond  VI,  Count  of  Toulouse,  established  in  the 
city  the  first  tribunal  to  which  the  name  of  Inquisition  was 
given,  because  it  made  inquisition  of  those  who  secretly 
dogmatized. 

The  first  head  of  that  tribunal,  which  by  degrees  retired 
from  France  to  Spain  and  Italy,  was  Peter  de  Chateauneuf, 
a  Cistercian  monk  and  pontifical  legate.  Innocent  canonized 
him  the  year  of  his  martyrdom,  by  order  of  Raymond  VI. 
However,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that,  in  the  wars  of  the 
Albigenses,  the  latter  were  constantly  the  victims  and  pre 
sented  their  throats  to  their  enemies  without  ever  smiting 
them. 

We  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  great  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi.  In  1268  he  wrote  his  rule,  founded  upon  the  most 
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rigid  poverty,  and  presented  it  to  the  Holy  Father,  who,  see 
ing  in  Francis  a  protector  of  the  Church,  entirely  approved 
those  statutes,  which  he  emphatically  praised  in  the  Council 
of  Lateran,  assembled  in  1215. 

The  first  house  of  those  friars  was  the  Church  of  Saint 
Mary  of  the  Portiuncula,  which  had  been  given  to  them  by 
the  Benedictines. 

The  Franciscan  order  so  greatly  increased  there  that  in 
1219  five  thousand  Franciscans  assembled  at  Assisi  for 
that  chapter  general  called  "of  the  Mats"  (della  stuoie),  be 
cause  it  was  necessary  to  construct  cells  of  mats  to  receive 
the  numbers  who  came  to  the  chapter.  The  order  of  Saint 
Francis  has  produced  five  pontiffs — Nicholas  IV,  Alexan 
der  V,  Sixtus  IV,  Sixtus  V,  and  Clement  IV.  It  can  also 
claim  nearly  fifty  cardinals,  an  infinite  number  of  patriarchs, 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  two  electors  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  The  order  glories  in  having  sent  to  heaven  forty- 
six  canonized  martyrs,  and  seventeen  canonized  with  the 
title  of  confessors,  besides  many  others  whose  office  is  per 
formed  by  the  permission  of  the  Church.  In  the  chapter 
general  held  at  Rome  in  1628,  eighty  of  its  sons  were  men 
tioned  whose  canonization  was  in  progress.  That  number 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  ten. 

At  the  time  of  Innocent,  Sancho  I,  King  of  Portugal,  dis 
posed,  at  his  own  pleasure,  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
usurped  the  incomes  thereof,  ill-treated  the  clerks,  and  ab 
horred  the  monks,  regarding  it  as  an  ill  omen  to  meet  any 
of  them  on  his  road. 

Innocent,  always  full  of  zeal  for  the  ecclesiastical  interests, 
paternally  exhorted  King  Sancho  to  desist  from  the  com 
mission  of  such  injustice;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
intrust  the  Archbishop  of  Compostella  with  the  right  to 
punish  the  prince,  should  he  not  amend  his  conduct.  Sancho 
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wrote  a  letter  of  excuse  to  the  Holy  Father.  Innocent,  in 
reply,  declared  to  him  that  he  deserved  to  be  excommuni 
cated,  because  he  had  deprived  his  sisters  and  brothers  of 
what  had  been  left  to  them  by  Alphonso,  their  father.  Then 
the  Holy  Father  authorized  two  abbots  of  the  monasteries 
to  absolve  Sancho,  if  he  would  restore,  as  in  fact  he  did,  all 
that  he  had  usurped. 

Frederic,  King  of  Sicily,  having  been  elected  emperor  in 
place  of  Otho,  who  had  unjustly  held  the  Church  lands,  Inno 
cent  received  Frederic  at  Rome  with  great  honors.  Then 
that  prince  confirmed  the  donations  that  he  had  made  of  the 
county  of  Fondi  and  of  other  baronies,  because  Richard  dell' 
Aquila,  who  had  possessed  them,  had  constituted  the  apos 
tolic  chamber  his  universal  heir.  All  those  customs  belonged 
to  the  times;  a  man  appointed  as  his  heir  whomever  he 
deemed  worthy  to  be  designated  as  such. 

The  affairs  of  Europe  could  not  distract  Innocent  from  his 
constant  care  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  fervor  that  was 
necessary  to  call  Christians  to  the  succor  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  troubles  resulting  from  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
at  the  same  time  began  to  diminish. 

The  pope  had  no  longer  to  bewail  the  spirit  of  inde 
pendence  which  led  the  Greeks  to  have  little  respect  for  the 
power  of  Rome.  Even  the  authority  of  the  Latin  king,  cir 
cumscribed  by  new  dangers  and  by  the  defection  of  some  of 
the  crusaders — who,  after  sharing  in  the  conquest,  had  re 
tired  laden  with  booty — did  not  show  itself  much  more  dis 
posed  to  recognize  the  voice  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who 
vainly  exclaimed  that  it  was  not  at  Byzantium  that  the 
Church  suffered  the  greatest  evils. 

However,  it  could  not  escape  the  perception  of  so  great  a 
man  as  Innocent  III  that  Byzantium  was  one  of  the  roads 
leading  to  Jerusalem.  But  a  pope  who  so  loved  duty  could 
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not  refrain  from  addressing  sharp  reproofs  to  the  crusaders. 
He  said :  "You  have  lightly  broken  your  vow,  since,  having 
sworn,  in  your  obedience  to  the  Crucified,  that  you  would 
deliver  the  Holy  Land  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  you 
have  attacked,  in  defiance  of  threats  of  excommunication,  a 
Christian  country,  although  you  were  forbidden  to  do  so 
unless  the  inhabitants  should  oppose  your  passage  or  should 
refuse  you  necessaries ;  and  even  in  that  case  you  were  not 
to  act  except  with  the  advice  of  the  legate.  You  have 
wielded  the  sword,  not  against  the  Saracens,  but  against 
Christians;  you  have  conquered,  not  Jerusalem,  but  Con 
stantinople;  you  have  preferred  earthly  wealth  to  the  trea 
sures  of  heaven.  But  what  renders  you  still  more  guilty  is 
the  fact  that  you  have  spared  neither  age  nor  sex ;  you  have 
publicly  abandoned  yourselves  to  wickedness.  It  did  not 
suffice  you  to  draw  from  the  imperial  treasury,  and  to  seize 
upon  the  wealth  of  both  great  and  small,  but  you  also  laid 
sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  wealth  and  lands  of  the  Church; 
you  carried  away  the  silver  plates  of  the  altars,  broke  open 
the  sacristies,  and  stole  the  crosses,  the  images,  and  the 
relics.  Accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  directed 
towards  the  Greek  Church,  she  begins  to  refuse  obedience 
to  the  Holy  See,  because  she  has  seen  amongst  the  Latins 
only  treachery  and  the  works  of  darkness,  and  she  flies  from 
them  as  from  dogs." 

The  Emperor  Baldwin  presented  for  Constantinopolitan 
patriarch  the  subdeacon  Thomas,  then  at  Rome.  Innocent 
at  first  presented  some  obstacles,  but  ended  by  approving  the 
election. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1205,  Thomas  was  ordained  deacon; 
the  Saturday  after  the  third  week  of  Lent  he  was  ordained 
priest;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter,  where  he  received  the 
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pallium.  He  then,  in  the  appointed  form,  took  the  oath  of 
obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See.  The  act  of  nomina 
tion  drawn  upon  that  occasion  ran  thus:  "The  favor  which 
the  Holy  See  heaps  upon  the  Church  of  Byzantium,  in  rais 
ing  it  to  the  patriarchate,  shows  the  extent  of  the  power  of 
the  Church;  a  power  bestowed  upon  Saint  Peter,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  the  pope,  his  representative,  can  make  the 
first  last,  and  the  last  first.  The  Byzantine  Church,  formerly 
without  rank  and  without  see,  is  raised  to  the  patriarchate 
by  the  Roman  Church,  and,  after  her,  takes  the  highest  rank. 
Formerly  withdrawn  from  obedience  to  the  Roman  Church, 
the  Byzantine  Church  now  returns  to  it." 

New  embarrassments  afflicted  Innocent.  There  were  two 
pretenders  to  the  empire — Philip,  Duke  of  Suabia,  and  Otho, 
Duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  pope  had  not  made  it  known  which 
he  was  inclined  to  favor.  Frederic  II,  of  the  house  of  Suabia, 
the  successor  of  Henry  VI,  considered  Innocent  III  as  his 
guardian,  and,  even  before  the  death  of  his  father,  had  been 
declared  king  of  the  Romans.  The  most  powerful  princes  of 
Europe,  ignoring  the  rights  of  Frederic,  sided  with  the  other 
rivals.  The  first  served  the  Ghibelline  faction,  the  second 
the  Guelph  faction. 

Baldwin  of  Flanders,  Emperor  of  Byzantium,  died  while 
a  prisoner  with  the  Bulgarians;  his  brother  Henry  was 
named  as  his  successor. 

At  this  juncture  a  quarrel  resulted  in  the  assassination  of 
Philip  by  the  guards  of  his  rival,  Otho. 

The  pope  had  been  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Suabia  as  em 
peror-elect,  but  not  recognized  by  Rome;  but  was  not  there 
fore  opposed  to  the  same  prince  as  Philip  of  Suabia,  against 
whom  the  pope  had  no  complaint.  The  pope,  therefore,  far 
from  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  Philip,  which  so  greatly  facili 
tated  the  elevation  of  Otho,  'he  secret  object  of  so  many 
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years  of  effort,  was  much  grieved  when  he  heard  of  the 
tragical  end  of  that  prince,  and  in  very  significant  terms  he 
expressed  the  horror  with  which  he  regarded  both  the  mur 
derer  and  his  accomplices.  The  popes  of  that  period  deemed 
it  their  right  to  combat  with  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
weapons  for  a  cause  which  they  deemed  the  Almighty's,  and 
to  continue  the  combat  to  the  annihilation  of  the  adversary, 
but  they  never  sought  victory  by  odious  means. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany  was  plunged  into  anarchy  in 
consequence  of  the  long  contests  between  the  two  pretenders 
to  the  empire.  Otho  redoubled  his  efforts  to  win  over 
Philip's  adherents.  As  all  desired  peace  and  the  cessation 
of  discord,  a  diet  assembled  at  Frankfort  with  the  consent 
of  the  legates  from  Rome,  and  Otho  was  elected  emperor. 
It  now  required  only  the  confirmation  of  Innocent,  placed 
between  his  duty  as  guardian  of  young  Frederic,  and  his 
sense  of  what  the  interest  alike  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  all 
Europe  required. 

Otho  asked  why  Frederic,  who  occupied  Sicily,  and  in 
whose  name  a  firm  government  was  established,  seemed  de 
termined  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  empire.  Innocent  re 
plied:  "In  accordance  with  the  last  will  of  his  parents,  the 
King  of  Sicily  is  under  our  guardianship,  and,  having  re 
ceived  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Church,  he  owes  us  the 
fidelity  of  a  vassal  to  his  sovereign.  We  cannot  refuse  him 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  for,  in 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  we  owe  justice  to  all,  but  we  shall 
aid  neither  him  nor  any  one  else  against  you,  whom  we  have 
so  much  endeavored  to  raise  up,  and  as  it  is  to  us,  as  you  con 
fess  in  your  letters,  that  you  owe  the  honor  conferred  on  you 
at  Frankfort.  Should  all  else  abandon  you,  the  Church,  with 
which  you  ought  to  live  in  perfect  harmony,  would  never 
refuse  you  its  protection.  Doubt  not  of  our  good  will; 
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govern  according  to  the  commandments  of  God,  and  walk 
with  pure  heart  in  the  way  of  peace  and  salvation." 

It  remained  to  be  seen  what  were  the  intentions  of  Otho, 
should  he  succeed  in  being  crowned  at  Rome.  Then,  by  his 
order,  an  address  was  published  at  Spires,  returning  thanks 
for  the  support  of  the  pope,  and  promising,  for  the  emperor- 
elect  and  his  successors,  to  the  pope  and  his  successors,  and 
to  the  Roman  Church,  obedience,  submission,  and  respect, 
renouncing  the  abuse  of  taking  part  in  the  election  of 
bishops,  granting  to  each  of  them  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  abandoning  all  pretension  to  the  succession 
of  deceased  prelates  or  to  the  revenues  of  vacant  churches. 
This  document  also  promised,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor- 
elect,  to  co-operate  in  the  annihilation  of  heresies,  and  to 
maintain  the  Roman  Church  in  the  tranquil  possession  of  all 
the  territories  that  she  had  received  from  preceding  em 
perors,  and  even  to  assist  her  in  reconquering  the  provinces 
that  were  still  to  be  recovered. 

Preparation  was  then  made  for  the  marriage  of  Otho  with 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Philip  of  Suabia.  All  Germany  felt 
that  that  marriage  would  produce  universal  peace.  Otho 
invited  the  attention  of  all  present,  and  then  said  that  from 
among  the  noblest  ladies  of  the  empire  he  had  selected  the 
daughter  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Suabia,  but  that  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  ask  their  opinion  whether  he  could  contract 
that  marriage  without  danger  to  his  soul;  for,  rather  than 
peril  his  soul,  he  would  prefer  to  remain  unmarried.  He 
therefore  invited  his  auditors  to  look  to  that,  rather  than  to 
the  nobility  or  the  great  possessions  of  the  young  princess. 
The  princes  retired  to  consult,  and,  in  order  that  they  might 
the  more  freely  do  so,  Otho  desired  his  brother,  the  count 
palatine,  to  remain  with  him. 

Morimond,  the  Cistercian  abbot,  who  had  followed  the 
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emperor-elect  with  the  fifty-two  monks  of  the  abbey  of 
Walkenried,  proposed  that,  in  expiation  of  anything  unlaw 
ful  in  the  projected  marriage,  the  prince  should  promise 
to  be  the  protector  of  the  convents  and  the  churches,  the 
widows  and  the  orphans,  to  found  in  his  own  domains  a 
monastery  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  personally  to  aid  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  princes  again  presented  themselves  before  the  king 
(the  emperor-elect),  and  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  an 
eloquent  man,  stated  that  the  princes  and  jurisconsults 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  marriage  of  Otho 
and  the  daughter  of  Philip  could  not  fail  to  be  advantageous 
to  the  empire.  He  added  that,  with  respect  to  the  proposal 
of  the  abbot  Morimond,  the  princes  would  also  contribute 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  monastery.  The  emperor- 
elect  having  given  his  consent,  the  dukes  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria  introduced  the  young  princess  and  asked  her  con 
sent.  She  gave  it,  and  then  Otho  descended  from  the  throne, 
bowed,  drew  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  affianced  himself  to 
the  princess.  After  embracing  her  he  seated  her  on  the 
throne  between  the  cardinals,  and  when  the  princes  were 
also  seated,  he  said  to  them:  "Behold  your  queen:  honor  her 
as  such."  The  affianced  bride  and  her  sister  were  escorted 
in  pomp  to  Brunswick.  Otho  remained  in  Franconia  to 
settle  some  business  and  prepare  for  the  coronation  journey. 
With  respect  to  that  ceremony,  Hurter  describes  the  Church 
of  Saint  Peter  as  it  was  then : 

"Like  a  majestic  mother  surrounded  by  a  group  of  daugh 
ters  brilliant  in  the  graces  of  youth,  the  Church  of  Saint 
Peter,  situated  beyond  the  walls,  rose  amidst  a  crowd  of 
other  churches,  chapels,  and  convents.  The  popes  had  then 
no  residence  there,  but  on  all  occasions  of  solemnity  repaired 
thither  from  the  Lateran  Palace.  A  flight  of  thirty-five 
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marble  steps  led  to  the  three  entrances  of  the  portico,  the 
walls  of  which  were  adorned  with  marbles  and  paintings. 
On  one  side,  on  three  brass  tablets,  were  inscribed  the  names 
of  all  the  kingdoms,  countries,  cities,  and  islands  that  were 
tributary  to  the  Holy  See.  By  three  other  doors  the  portico 
was  left  for  the  porch,  which  the  care  of  Pope  Sergius  had 
paved  with  marble.  In  that  porch  was  a  pineapple  of  gilt 
bronze,  fifteen  palms  high,  which  had  formerly  ornamented 
the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  inclosing  leaden  pipes 
from  which  water  issued  in  jets.  Above  this,  eight  porphyry 
pillars  supported  a  gilded  roof,  from  which  four  gilt  dol 
phins  spouted  forth  water  into  a  large  basin.  This  master 
piece  was  due  to  the  munificence  of  Pope  Symmachus.  Silver 
doors  separated  the  porch  from  the  sanctuary.  This  part  of 
the  church  contained  all  that  the  piety  of  the  heads  of 
Catholicity  had  for  centuries  collected,  most  magnificent  in 
symbolical  significance,  workmanship,  and  material.  Be 
sides  the  high  altar  dedicated  to  Saint  Peter,  there  were 
twenty-seven  other  altars;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  mind  of  a  stranger  was  more  impressed  by  the  rich  deco 
rations  of  that  vast  inclosure  or  by  the  host  of  the  faithful 
who,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  often  almost  precluded  all 
access  to  the  relics  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  There  were 
chapels  adorned  by  the  finest  mosaic  work  and  the  most  pre 
cious  metals,  and  sanctified  by  the  most  venerable  relics  of 
the  Christian  martyrs,  the  doctors,  and  the  pastors.  Here, 
the  mausoleums  of  almost  all  the  popes  subsequent  to  Saint 
Clement  set  forth,  by  inscriptions  and  symbols,  their  acts, 
their  qualities,  and  their  piety.  The  soul  is  filled  with  ad 
miration  at  the  sight  of  the  deepest  mysteries  reunited  in 
that  sanctuary,  the  earthly  abode  of  so  many  great  geniuses 
who,  during  long  centuries,  had  directed  the  intelligence  of 
past  generations,  and  by  their  sentiments,  their  knowledge, 
in 
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and  their  morals  had  raised  themselves  like  so  many  pillars 
of  truth. 

"On  the  eastern  side  of  the  church,  which  indicates  the 
light  shed  upon  the  spiritual  world,  shone  the  high  altar  of 
Saint  Peter,  adorned  by  all  that  art  and  wealth  could  find 
to  glorify  the  holy  apostle.  His  successors  alone  had  the 
right  to  be  crowned  before  that  high  altar.  Four  porphyry 
pillars  supported  the  canopy  of  the  altar.  In  front  were 
twelve  towering  pillars,  six  of  which  were  sent  from  Greece 
by  Constantine.  At  the  side  of  that  altar  gleamed,  like  the 
source  of  light  upon  the  dark  earth,  amidst  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  emeralds,  a  cross  of  the  finest  gold,  weighing  one  thou 
sand  pounds.  It  was  presented  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  Near  this 
cross  was  the  golden  table  of  the  two  Testaments;  it  was 
ornamented  with  emeralds  and  weighed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds;  around  were  suspended  forty  silver  lamps;  be 
sides  which,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tapers  burned  by  day,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  by  night. 

"On  great  solemnities  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  can 
delabra,  in  the  form  of  gigantic  crosses,  of  luminous  trees, 
and  of  garlands,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  shed  around 
a  light  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  daystar,  a  balsamic  oil 
keeping  up  the  flame  and  diffusing  the  most  delightful  per 
fume.  Rods  and  rings  of  silver  supported  the  hangings  of 
the  choir,  which,  under  Pascal  I,  were  made  of  cloth  of  gold. 
Forty-six  of  those  hangings  represented  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord,  and  a  like  number  the  acts  of  the  apostles. 

"The  ornaments  of  the  altar  were  in  keeping  with  all  of 
this  marvellous  magnificence.  Pedestals,  some  plated  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  some  of  solid  metal,  supported  a 
golden  cross  enriched  with  fine  stones,  as  if  to  show  that 
ignominy  had  disappeared  from  the  cross  and  had  been 
replaced  by  a  brilliant  splendor,  since  Christ  had  wrought 
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the  salvation  of  the  world.  Statues  of  saints  stood  upon 
other  pedestals. 

"Leo  III  placed  two  silver  angels  at  the  entrance  to  the 
choir.  Leo  IV,  one  of  the  principal  benefactors  of  this  tem 
ple  of  Christianity,  gave  a  statue  of  our  Lord  seated  upon  his 
throne  between  two  celestial  messengers  and  surrounded  by 
twenty  other  statues.  Other  pedestals  served  to  support 
magnificent  vases  or  costly  hangings.  But  what  especially 
awakened  the  admiration  of  the  faithful  were  the  paintings 
on  the  ceiling,  representing  the  creed  of  the  Christian  revela 
tion — paintings  even  more  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  their 
mysterious  meaning  than  for  their  artistic  merit.  There 
were  the  mysteries  of  the  Church  militant,  the  cross,  and  the 
Lamb;  from  the  wounds  of  the  Lamb  flowed  five  streams, 
towards  which  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  proceeded  under 
the  form  of  twelve  lambs.  The  pope  (probably  Innocent 
III)  was  in  the  attitude  of  adoration  beside  the  Lamb,  and 
held  in  his  hand  the  banner  of  victory.  Above,  in  a  starry 
sky  and  seated  on  a  throne,  was  our  Lord,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  book  whence  proceeded  the  four  Gospels,  under  the 
form  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  while  the  nations,  repre 
sented  by  harts  panting  for  the  fountains,  flocked  to  hear 
him.  Peter  and  Paul,  with  halo-circled  heads,  announced 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  and  promised  a  new  life  to  the 
faithful.  A  dove  escaped  from  a  hand  that  emerged  from 
the  clouds.  Such,  at  that  period,  was  the  temple  dedicated 
to  the  chief  of  the  apostles." 

In  the  morning  the  steps  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter,  and 
all  the  streets  and  avenues  in  the  vicinity,  were  occupied  by 
priests. 

The  pope,  surrounded  by  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
clergy,  was  seated  in  front  of  the  bronze  gate,  at  the  head  of 
the  steps  leading  to  the  church.  Three  bishops  descended 
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the  steps  to  give  the  benediction  to  Otho  and  to  conduct  him 
to  the  pope. 

Otho,  after  kissing  Innocent's  feet,  swore,  as  Henry  VI 
had  sworn,  to  attack  neither  the  Church  nor  its  rights ;  to  be 
an  equitable  judge,  the  protector  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan;  with  all  his  power  to  defend  the  churches,  especially 
the  Patrimony  of  Saint  Peter,  to  watch  over  and  support  the 
dignity  of  the  empire,  and  to  reconquer  the  rights  which  had 
been  taken  from  it. 

The  pope  then  said:  "Will  you  live  in  peace  with  the 
Church?"  The  emperor  having  thrice  replied  "Yes,"  the 
pope  said :  "I  give  you  peace  as  it  was  given  by  the  Lord  to 
his  disciples,"  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  the  chin,  and 
the  cheeks.  Then  he  continued :  "Will  you  be  a  son  of  the 
Church?"  and  the  emperor  having  answered  in  the  affirma 
tive,  the  pope  said:  "I  receive  you,  then,  as  a  son  of  the 
Church;"  and  then  covered  him  with  his  cloak,  taking  him 
by  the  right  hand,  and  the  emperor  kissed  the  pope  on  the 
breast.  They  thus  proceeded  from  the  bronze  gate  to  the 
silver  gate,  during  the  singing  of  the  Benedictus  Dominus 
Deus  Israel — "Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel." 

The  pope,  leaving  the  emperor  in  prayer,  returned  to  the 
church,  during  the  singing  of  "Peter,  lovest  thou  me?"  The 
emperor  was  then  introduced.  Seven  Italian  bishops  sat  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  pope,  and  seven  German  bishops  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  emperor.  Innocent  then  said:  "The  an 
cient  rules  of  the  holy  Fathers  require  that  he  who  is  placed 
above  others  should  be  charitably  examined  as  to  his  faith  and 
life;  for  it  is  written,  'Impose  not  hands  lightly.' '  The  em 
peror  was  then  asked  if  he  promised  to  be  pious,  temperate, 
disinterested,  affable,  and  mild,  and  if  he  sincerely  admitted 
all  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  pope,  having 
blessed  him  after  his  answer  to  those  questions,  went  into 
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the  sacristy,  whence  he  returned  clad  in  the  papal  vestments, 
to  proceed  with  the  rites.  The  archpriest  and  the  archdeacon 
of  the  Sacred  College,  who  were  stationed  near  the  emperor 
to  direct  him  in  the  ceremony,  then  conducted  him  to  the 
sacristy,  where  the  pope  received  him  as  a  canon  of  Saint 
Peter's,  and  caused  him  to  put  on  the  costume  of  that  dig 
nity.  They  then  left  the  sacristy  and  advanced  towards  the 
altar  of  Saint  Peter,  and  the  archdeacon  intoned  the  litany. 
The  Bishop  of  Ostia  then  anointed  the  emperor,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  govern  the  people  with  justice,  have  God  con 
stantly  before  his  eyes,  and  merit  his  goodness. 

The  pope  then  descended  from  the  throne,  and,  with  Otho, 
proceeded  to  the  altar  of  Saint  Maurice,  whither  the  proper 
officers  brought  the  imperial  crown  from  the  high  altar.  The 
pope  first  presented  the  ring  to  the  emperor,  saying :  "Take 
it  as  the  symbol  of  faith,  sovereignty,  and  power."  Then  he 
girded  him  with  the  sword,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God 
and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  should  cast  down 
his  own  enemies  and  those  of  Holy  Church,  and  protect 
the  kingdom  and  soldiers  of  Christ.  During  the  prayers 
which  accompanied  each  of  those  ceremonies,  the  pope  re 
ceived,  from  the  hands  of  the  archdeacon,  the  imperial 
crown,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  emperor,  and  gave  him 
the  sceptre,  emblem  of  the  imperial  authority,  with  which 
he  was  to  protect  the  Church  and  the  Christian  people,  to 
punish  the  wicked  and  give  peace  to  the  good.  The  head 
of  Christendom  then  returned  with  his  assistants  to  the  high 
altar.  The  prefect  of  the  city  and  the  chief  judge  conducted 
the  emperor  to  his  place;  and  the  pope  having  intoned  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  choirs  sang  alternately.  At  the  end 
of  the  chant  the  emperor  placed  the  crown  upon  the  altar, 
heard  the  Gospel  read,  laid  down  the  sword,  and  offered  to 
the  pope  bread,  tapers,  and  gold;  in  return  for  which  he  re- 
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ceived  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  then  the  body  of  the  Lord.  The 
episcopal  shoes  were  then  taken  from  the  emperor,  and  re 
placed  by  the  imperial  boots  and  the  spurs  of  Saint  Maurice. 
At  length  he  left  the  church,  accompanied  by  the  pope,  to 
march  in  procession  through  the  city.  Horses  stood  ready 
at  the  church  door.  The  emperor  held  the  pope's  stirrup, 
handed  him  the  bridle,  and  followed  him  with  the  crown 
upon  his  head  and  surrounded  by  all  his  attendants.  The 
chant  of  the  priests  arose  in  the  streets,  the  bells  rang,  and 
the  chamberlains  of  the  emperor  scattered  money  among  the 
people  during  the  whole  length  of  the  procession. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  great  Lateran  Palace  the  emperor 
alighted,  again  took  the  pope's  stirrup,  and,  together  with 
the  prefect,  conducted  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  the  banquet- 
ing-hall.  At  the  repast  Otho  was  seated  at  the  right  of  the 
pope,  and  after  the  singing,  and  the  benediction  given  by  the 
pontiff,  each  retired  amidst  the  applause  of  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  people. 

The  Waldenses  began  to  excite  attention.  Some  of  the 
principles  of  the  sect  of  the  Manichaeans  prevailed,  it  was 
supposed,  among  them.  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons,  if  not  the 
founder,  was  at  least  the  most  active  promoter  of  the  sect. 
It  owed  its  celebrity  less  to  the  innovations  it  strove  to  intro 
duce  than  to  the  audacity  with  which  it  propagated  princi 
ples  already  taught  in  various  countries,  and  even  in  Rome, 
by  Arnold  of  Brescia.  It  is  related  that,  as  several  citizens 
of  Lyons  were  at  their  doors  talking  on  indifferent  matters, 
one  of  them  suddenly  fell  dead.  The  impression  made  by 
the  event  determined  Peter  Waldo,  a  rich  man,  to  preach 
the  nothingness  of  human  life,  and  the  necessity  of  amend 
ing  their  hearts  and  becoming  more  pious.  He  enlarged 
on  this  topic  whenever  he  found  opportunity.  Liberal 
almsgiving  soon  surrounded  him  with  poor  people,  and  fur- 
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nished  him  with  the  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  his 
hearers. 

Waldo  by  degrees  became  chief  of  a  sect.  His  followers 
were  called  the  Poor  of  Lyons;  they  called  themselves  the 
Humble. 

The  principal  attack  of  these  sectarians  was  upon  the 
visible  Church,  which  they  declared  corrupted  by  the  use  of 
property.  According  to  them,  they  alone  preached  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ;  all  men  were  equal;  no  one  had  the  right 
to  claim  obedience,  since  there  ought  not  to  be  any  hierarchy 
in  the  Church.  They  rejected  the  names  of  popes  and 
bishops.  Singing  in  church  was  an  infernal  screaming,  mar 
riage  no  sacrament,  every  honest  layman  a  priest. 

Priests'  vestments,  tapers,  incense,  and  holy  water  were, 
according  to  them,  things  superfluous  and  absurd.  Images 
and  paintings  were  a  sign  of  idolatry;  the  cross  only  a  bit 
of  wood,  like  any  other;  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  a  vain  habit. 

Raymond  VI,  Count  of  Toulouse,  whose  ancestor  is  dis 
tinguished  in  history  as  the  companion  and  rival  of  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon,  became  the  most  powerful  friend  of  those  people. 

Otho  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  he  had  so  solemnly  made. 
He  annexed  the  States  of  the  Church  to  the  empire,  and 
intended  the  same  fate  for  all  Italy.  "Roger,  the  Norman 
hero,"  it  was  said,  "wrested  Apulia  from  the  empire;  that 
province  must  be  restored."  Otho  coveted  even  the  provinces 
belonging  to  Frederic,  provinces  which  he  had  sworn  to 
respect. 

Innocent  could  not  behold  unmoved  the  dangers  that 
menaced  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  Although  his  guardianship 
was  at  an  end,  circumstances  rendered  the  pope's  protection 
necessary  to  the  young  king. 

In  12 1 1  the  pontiff,  with  the  advice  of  the  cardinals,  hav 
ing  long  warned  Otho,  pronounced  an  excommunication 
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against  him,  "for  having  degenerated  from  the  sentiments 
of  his  ancestors;  for  having  violated  his  sworn  faith;  for 
having  seized  Viterbo  and  other  cities  given  by  his  ancestors 
to  Saint  Peter;  and  for  preparing  to  wage  unjust  war 
against  Frederic  II,  King  of  Sicily." 

Meanwhile  the  Saracens  remained  quiet  possessors  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Not  a  soldier  left  either  Greece  or  Constanti 
nople  to  cross  the  sea.  Not  one  of  the  noble  wishes  of 
Innocent  had  been  accomplished.  The  reunion  of  the  Greek 
to  the  Latin  Church  was  only  apparent;  it  resembled  a  com 
pulsory  submission  rather  than  a  real  one,  and  therefore  was 
less  calculated  to  increase  the  consideration  of  the  Holy  See 
than  to  increase  its  cares  and  to  render  almost  impossible  the 
execution  of  its  duties. 

In  1 212  Innocent  learned  with  joy  of  the  great  victory  ob 
tained  in  Spain  over  the  Moors  at  Navas  de  Tolosa,  by  the 
kings  of  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Castile.  Spanish  historians 
regard  this  event  as  another  field  of  Poitiers,  destined  to  de 
liver  Spain  from  the  Arab  yoke. 

In  the  same  year,  1212,  Innocent  excommunicated  John, 
King  of  England,  because  that  king  had  seized  upon  all  eccle 
siastical  rights.  In  the  following  year,  however,  John,  per 
ceiving  that  in  consequence  of  violent  insults  the  pope  had 
released  the  English  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  and  had  in 
vited  the  King  of  France  to  dethrone  and  succeed  him, 
deemed  it  best  to  return  to  obedience  to  the  Holy  Church; 
and  he  promised  punctual  payment  of  a  tribute  to  the  au 
thorities  at  Rome. 

Other  disagreements  had  long  existed  in  Italy.  The 
Pisans  refused  on  some  points  to  recognize,  not  indeed  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  but  her  right  to  make  those  remon 
strances  which,  in  that  age,  the  people  attributed  to  the 
advisory  intervention  of  the  Roman  court,  which,  having  to 
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decide  in  the  last  resort,  repressed  tyrannies,  punished  rob 
beries,  and  endeavored  to  maintain  public  concord  every 
where. 

Innocent  III,  notwithstanding  his  power,  employed  no 
means  unworthy  of  his  character  to  gain  the  Pisans.  He 
repeated  that  his  first  duty  was  that  of  pontiff;  that  he  had 
refused  the  crown;  that  he  had  been  elected  in  spite  of 
his  remonstrances,  his  cries,  and  his  tears;  and  that  he 
would  worthily  fulfil  all  the  obligations  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  accept,  and  especially  that  of  being  a  pacifi 
cator. 

Otho  being  at  the  point  of  death,  Frederic  II  was  crowned 
King  of  Germany,  and  Italy  began  to  hope  for  a  little  tran 
quillity.  Yet  it  seemed  that  calm  could  not  readily  be  restored. 
On  all  subjects  of  dispute,  even  the  most  futile,  the  pope  was 
called  upon  to  intervene.  Innocent  III  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  led  into  error.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
his  time,  endowed  with  tried  courage,  a  firm  yet  not  ob 
stinate  nature,  and  an  enlightenment  which  may  be  termed 
supernatural.  His  intervention  was  solicited  on  all  sides, 
and  he  appeared  to  comply  with  all  such  requests.  He  strove 
to  leave  no  affair  in  an  unfinished  state.  Then,  he  set  the 
example  of  great  purity  of  morals,  and  when  he  resisted  a 
repudiation  dictated  by  caprice,  he  spoke  with  the  voice  of  a 
just,  wise,  and  irreproachable  apostle.  By  his  letters  he 
earned  the  title  of  "father  of  the  new  law."  He  composed 
affecting  prayers  preserved  by  the  Church ;  he  was  author  of 
the  beautiful  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  the  Stabat  Mater. 

In  1215  he  held  the  twelfth  general  and  fourth  Lateran 
council  to  condemn  the  errors  of  the  Albigenses. 

The  fourth  canon  of  that  council  concerns  the  Greeks  re 
united  to  the  Roman  Church.  The  council  declares  that  it 
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will  favor  and  honor  them — as  far  as  it  can,  agreeably  to 
God,  supporting  their  customs  and  rites ;  but  it  blames  those 
who  carry  aversion  so  far  as  to  wash  the  altars  on  which  the 
Latin  priests  had  celebrated,  and  to  rebaptize  those  who  had 
been  baptized  by  the  Latins ;  and  it  forbids  such  excesses  for 
the  future,  on  pain  of  excommunication  and  deposition.  In 
many  countries  people  of  different  languages  are  mixed,  and 
differ  not  only  in  manners,  but  also  in  their  rules  as  to  re 
ligious  ceremonies,  although  living  in  the  same  city  or  the 
same  diocese.  That  mixture  existed  in  Constantinople  and 
throughout  Rumania,  where  the  Latins  and  Greeks  were 
intermingled ;  and  in  the  East,  at  Antioch,  at  Tripoli,  and  at 
Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  where  the  Latins  were  mingled  with  the 
Syrians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Armenians.  To  avoid  the  con 
fusion  that  might  arise  from  that  diversity  of  languages  and 
rites  among  Christians  having  the  same  belief,  the  council 
orders  that  the  bishops  of  those  dioceses  establish  men 
capable  of  celebrating  the  divine  office  before  each  nation, 
and  administering  the  sacraments  and  giving  instruction  to 
each,  according  to  its  own  ritual  and  in  its  own  language. 
It  forbids,  however,  the  placing  of  two  bishops  in  one  dio 
cese,  as  that  would  be  one  body  with  two  heads,  and,  conse 
quently,  a  monster;  but  it  orders  that  the  bishop  give  to 
those  of  the  other  rite  a  Catholic  vicar  entirely  subject  to 
such  bishop.  If  any  one  intrude  into  the  ecclesiastical  func 
tions,  he  is  to  be  excommunicated,  then  deposed,  and  even, 
if  need  be,  restrained  by  the  secular  power. 

Another  canon  of  this  council  declares  the  rank  and  the 
prerogatives  of  the  four  patriarchs,  naming  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  the  first,  and  then  those  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 

With  respect  to  these  patriarchs  the  following  arrangement 
was  made :  "After  the  patriarchs  shall  have  received  from  the 
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pope  the  pallium  and  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity,  they  can  give 
the  pallium  to  their  suffragans,  and  receive  from  them  pro 
fessions  of  obedience  to  them  and  to  the  Roman  Church. 
They  may  have  the  cross  borne  before  them  everywhere,  ex 
cept  at  Rome,  or  in  places  where  the  pope  or  his  legate  is 
present.  In  all  the  provinces  within  their  jurisdiction,  appeals 
will  be  heard  by  them,  but  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  pope." 

This  council  also  forbade  the  establishment  of  any  new 
religious  orders.  The  faithful  were  directed  to  confess  at 
least  once  a  year. 

Innocent  also  thought  fit  to  forbid  ecclesiastics  to  practise 
surgery. 

This  pope  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  on  the  i6th  of  July, 
1216,  at  Perugia,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Saint  Laurence. 

The  ashes  of  Innocent  III,  in  the  year  1345,  together  with 
those  of  Popes  Urban  IV  and  Martin  IV,  who  died  in  Peru 
gia,  were  placed  in  one  tomb,  whence  they  were  removed  to 
a  more  magnificent  tomb  in  1615. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  only  one  day. 

Innocent  was  a  pontiff  of  the  most  distinguished  char 
acter.  He  surpassed  all  the  men  of  merit  of  his  day.  At 
Rome,  at  Pavia,  at  Bologna,  no  one  could  leave  his  presence 
but  with  admiration  of  his  astonishing  memory. 

He  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  all  advantages — skilful 
condescension,  patience,  and  a  just  understanding  of  the 
interests  of  Rome.  The  doctrine  of  Gregory  VII,  softened 
in  form  because  the  secular  princes  were  less  evil ;  generous 
counsels  to  the  crusaders,  liberty  secured  to  his  partisans, 
respect  and  apostolical  affection  for  his  adversaries — such 
were  his  allies,  his  counsels,  and  his  rules.  The  more  he 
acted  alone,  the  more  surely  he  commanded  success.  Thrice 
a  week  he  held  a  consistory,  or,  rather,  a  public  audience, 
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which  had  not  been  done  for  a  long  time.  In  various  matters 
he  heard  all  parties ;  he  left  trivial  causes  to  his  subalterns, 
and  reserved  to  himself  only  the  more  difficult  ones.  He  de 
bated  with  such  profundity  that  jurisconsults  went  merely 
for  the  sake  of  hearing  him. 

He  was  of  medium  stature,  and  his  countenance  was  always 
imposing.  Innocent  supported  many  poor  people  in  plenty, 
while  only  three  dishes  were  served  to  him.  He  both  advised 
temperance  and  practised  it. 

Under  his  reign  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  gained 
new  strength. 

Innocent,  at  his  death,  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory. 

This  pope  governed  the  Church  eighteen  years,  six  months, 
and  nine  days. 
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HONORIUS  III— A.D.  1216 

HONORIUS  III,  Cenci  Savelli,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Roman  families.  At  first  canon  of 
Saint  Mary  Major,  he  next  became  canon  regular  of 
Saint  John  Lateran.  For  four  years  he  was  tutor  to  Frederic 
II,  and  afterwards,  in  succession,  chamberlain  and  vice-chan 
cellor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  He  was  elected  pope  at 
Perugia,  on  the  i8th  of  July,  1216,  by  nineteen  cardinals, 
whom  the  Perugians,  to  quicken  the  election,  had  confined 
in  the  hall  where  the  election  was  held.  He  was  crowned  and 
consecrated  on  the  24th  of  July,  in  the  same  city,  and  made 
his  entry  into  Rome  on  the  3ist  of  August.  On  the  4th  of 
September  he  formally  took  possession  at  Saint  John  Lat- 
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eran.  The  Romans  received  the  new  pope  with  such  demon 
strations  of  joy  as  justified  hopes  of  a  happy  reign. 

In  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  pope 
wrote  to  the  bishops  and  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns  in  terms 
of  encouragement.  Desiring  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  his 
predecessor  on  the  studies  of  the  clergy,  Honorius  ordered 
the  chapters*  to  send  to  the  public  universities  some  young 
canons  to  be  trained  in  the  studies  requisite  for  their  minis 
try;  and  to  remove  all  obstacles,  he  granted  exemption  from 
residence  to  the  students  and  to  their  theological  professors. 

The  faithful  had  been  accustomed  to  observe  the  feast  of 
Christmas  with  so  much  solemnity  that,  the  more  forcibly  to 
express  their  rejoicing,  they  did  not  abstain  from  flesh-meat 
if  it  fell  on  a  Friday.  The  Bishop  of  Prague  wrote  to  Hono 
rius,  inquiring  whether  the  custom  was  permissible.  The 
pope  replied,  confirming  it :  "If  Christmas  day  fall  on  a  Fri 
day,  and,  further,  if  it  fall  on  a  Saturday,  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  the  feast,  all  Christians  may  eat  flesh-meat, 
provided  that  no  vow  or  regular  observance  constrains  them 
to  abstain  from  it ;  but  those  are  not  to  be  reproached  who  on 
such  days  abstain  from  flesh-meat." 

By  a  bull  signed  on  the  22d  of  December,  1216,  Honorius 
approved  the  order  of  Preachers  (Dominicans),  instituted  in 
1207,  under  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine.  Innocent  III  had 
orally  approved  that  order.  Saint  Dominic  has  been  often 
and  violently  attacked.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  assail 
ants  have  confounded  the  founder  of  an  order  which,  in 
Spain,  counted  among  its  members  some  pitiless  persecutors, 
with  the  persecutors  themselves.  The  Inquisition,  which 
originally  only  inquired  as  to  the  propagation  of  heretical 
opinions,  became  a  political  institution,  far  more  Spanish 
than  Italian.  Saint  Dominic  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
preaching;  it  was  his  maxim  that  the  master  of  his  own  pas- 
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sions  is  master  of  the  world.  Dominic  exhorted  to  humility, 
and  especially  to  poverty.  He  was  once  asked  in  what  book 
he  had  found  a  sermon  which  had  much  affected  his  auditors; 
the  monk  replied :  "The  book  I  use  is  charity." 

Saint  Dominic  attacked  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses  by 
word  and  by  example.  The  civil  authority  committed  cruel 
ties  which  he  neither  advised  nor  appreciated;  and,  more 
over,  he  died  in  1221,  while  that  terrible  tribunal  was  not  es 
tablished  until  1229. 

The  rule  of  the  Dominicans  enjoined  preaching,  perpetual 
silence,  continuous  fasting,  abstinence  from  flesh-meat  be 
tween  the  1 4th  of  September  and  Easter,  the  use  of  woollen 
instead  of  linen,  and  other  austerities,  which  they  strictly  ob 
served.  Up  to  the  year  1219  they  wore  the  habit  of  the  regu 
lar  canons.  Subsequently  they  assumed  that  which  they 
now  wear. 

In  1 220  they  held  a  general  chapter  in  the  convent  of 
Bologna.  There  the  holy  founder  of  the  order  renounced 
all  the  income  and  possessions  of  the  convents.  This  order 
became  one  of  the  four  mendicant  orders;  those  four  orders 
are  the  Augustinians,  Carmelites,  Dominicans,  and  Francis 
cans.  The  Council  of  Trent  authorized  them  to  possess  prop 
erty,  but  imposed  upon  them  the  law  of  mendicancy,  to  pre 
serve  the  memory  of  their  former  discipline. 

The  Dominican  order  has  produced  a  great  many  canon 
ized  saints;  four  sovereign  pontiffs — Innocent  V,  Blessed 
Benedict  XI,  Saint  Pius  V,  and  Benedict  XIII;  more  than 
sixty  cardinals;  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  archbishops; 
more  than  eight  hundred  bishops;  and  an  innumerable  host 
of  writers,  and  men  illustrious  for  piety  and  knowledge. 

Subsequently  Honorius  assigned  to  a  member  of  that 
order  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  Roman  court.  Saint  Dominic,  notic- 
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ing  that,  when  the  cardinals  went  to  the  ceremonials  of  the 
pontifical  palace,  their  servants  remained  idle  in  the  ante 
chamber,  proposed  to  Honorius  to  appoint  a  learned  man 
who,  at  such  times,  should  preach  the  Word  of  God  to  them. 
The  pope  approved  of  this,  and  intrusted  the  work  to  Dom 
inic  himself,  who  commenced  it  by  expounding  the  Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul.  So  great  an  audience  was  attracted  by  his  lec 
tures  that  it  was  settled  that  thenceforth  a  Dominican 
should  perform  this  duty,  with  the  title  of  Maestre  del  sagro 
Palazzo — Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  Dominican  companion  of  the  master  had  the  duty 
of  preaching  to  the  retinue  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  master 
had  the  office  of  censor  of  the  publication  of  books  and  writ 
ings  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  publications  brought  thither. 
For  this  reason  the  Father  Master  has  a  seat  in  the  Congre 
gations  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  and  the  Index. 

Honorius  crowned  Peter  de  Courtenay,  Count  of  Auxerre, 
as  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  also  crowned  his  wife,  Violante, 
sister  of  the  Emperors  Baldwin  and  Henry.  The  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  gth  of  April,  1217,  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Laurence  without  the  walls,  not  only  in  order  that  the  East 
ern  Empire  should  not,  on  account  of  such  a  coronation,  pre 
tend  to  any  right  upon  the  West,  but  also  that  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  should  not  have  any  complaint  to  make  that 
his  right  to  crown  the  emperors  of  the  East  was  prejudiced. 

The  city  of  Genoa  revived  some  old  claims  upon  the  island 
of  Corsica.  Honorius  recognized  the  republic  as  being  en 
titled  to  one  half  of  the  island;  and  Genoa,  in  return,  was  to 
pay  the  pope  annually  a  pound  of  gold.  At  the  same  time 
the  Marquis  d'Este  received,  in  fief,  the  March  of  Ancona, 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  livres  pro- 
visines,  or,  as  others  say,  provengales,  each  worth  thirteen 
and  a  half  cents. 
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The  Holy  Father,  in  1218,  approved  of  the  Hospitaller 
Canons  Regular  of  Saint  Anthony,  instituted  in  1093,  by 
Gaston,  a  knight  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny.  They  undertook 
the  care  of  the  patients  attacked  by  Saint  Anthony's  fire,  an 
epidemic  which  at  that  time  afflicted  the  West.  The  order 
was  suppressed  under  Clement  XIV,  and  the  property  of  the 
Canons  of  Saint  Anthony  given  in  part  to  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  whose  grand  master  added  to  his  titles  that  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Anthony. 

In  1218  Honorius  canonized  Saint  William,  Archbishop  of 
Bourges,  who  died  on  the  loth  of  January,  1209;  and  in  1220 
Saint  Hugh,  prior  of  the  Carthusians  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
in  England,  who  died  on  the  i7th  of  November,  1200.  In 
1224  he  canonized  Saint  William,  canon  regular  of  the  con 
gregation  of  Saint  Victor,  of  Paris,  and  abbot  of  Roschild, 
in  the  island  of  Zealand,  Denmark.  In  1225  he  canonized 
Saint  Laurence  O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  died 
on  the  i4th  of  November,  1181;  and  finally,  in  1226,  Saint 
William,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  died  on  the  8th  of  June, 


The  pope,  who  had  crowned  as  emperor  Frederic  II,  son  of 
Henry  VI  and  grandson  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  incessantly 
urged  him  to  take  the  cross  for  the  Holy  Land,  as  his  pre 
decessors  had  done.  Frederic  II  alternately  sold  and  seized 
again  the  patrimony  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  At  this  time 
those  lands  were  sold,  and  the  pope  was  entreated  to  crown, 
as  King  of  Sicily,  Henry,  son  of  Frederic.  But  Henry  dying, 
Frederic  seized  the  island  again. 

In  the  north  of  France  the  pope  had  restored  peace;  he  had 
previously  succeeded  in  withdrawing  all  claim  to  the  English 
throne  by  Louis,  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  had  been  in 
vited  to  London  to  succeed  King  John,  and  subsequently  to 
succeed  his  son,  Henry  III. 
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In  1219  Saint  Dominic  proposed  to  Saint  Francis  that  their 
two  congregations  should  be  blended  into  one.  But  Saint 
Francis  replied :  "My  dear  brother,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
they  should  remain  separate,  in  order  that  by  their  diversity 
they  may  adapt  themselves  to  human  infirmity,  so  that  he 
whom  the  rigor  of  the  one  would  not  suit  may  embrace  the 
mildness  of  the  other."  But  they  none  the  less  formed  a  per 
fect  union  between  each  other  and  their  disciples.  Saint 
Dominic  was  present  in  the  chapter  general  that  Saint  Fran 
cis  held  near  Assisi  in  the  year  1219,  commencing  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  igih  of  May.  There  were  present  above  five 
thousand  friars,  so  greatly  had  the  order  increased  in  nine  or 
ten  years;  and  they  camped  out  in  the  fields,  lying  on  mats 
or  beneath  poor  huts.  They  had  brought  no  provisions,  and 
yet  they  wanted  for  nothing,  so  great  was  the  charity  of  the 
neighboring  towns  and  cities  of  Assisi,  Perugia,  Foligno, 
Spoleto,  and  even  Terni,  Narni,  and  Civita  Castellana.  Ec 
clesiastics,  nobles,  and  commons  flocked  from  all  lands  to 
minister  to  the  friars,  in  a  holy  emulation  of  humility  and 
charity;  they  were  touched  by  the  sight  of  the  peace  and  joy 
of  the  brethren  in  a  life  of  such  hardship  and  penance;  they 
admired  their  union  and  their  submission  to  their  holy  foun 
der.  "Behold,"  said  they,  "the  narrow  way  of  the  Gospel; 
behold  why  it  is  so  difficult  for  the  rich  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven !" 

Cardinal  Ugolino  attended  the  chapter,  and  one  day,  when 
he  addressed  the  brethren,  he  ended  by  giving  them  great 
praise.  Fearing  that  such  praise  might  excite  a  spirit  of 
vanity  and  relaxation,  Saint  Francis  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
represented  to  the  brethren  the  temptations  and  persecutions 
which  awaited  them,  the  disorder  of  their  successors,  and  the 
future  decay  of  the  order.  He  reproached  them  with  laxity, 
and  with  their  insufficient  sense  of  the  singular  graces  which 
in 
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God  had  bestowed  upon  them;  and  so  forcible  was  his  ad 
dress  that  not  only  did  he  repress  in  them  any  feeling  of  van 
ity,  but  even  covered  them  with  confusion.  The  cardinal 
complained  of  this  to  Saint  Francis,  who  replied :  "My  lord, 
I  have  spoken  to  preserve  the  substance  of  your  praise,  and 
to  support  those  in  whom  humility  has  not  yet  become  deeply 
enough  rooted." 

Many  Franciscan  friars  of  the  transmarine  provinces  came 
to  seek  from  the  head  of  that  chapter  remedies  for  the  evil 
treatment  they  had  suffered  in  various  places,  from  their 
lack  of  authentic  letters  proving  that  their  order  was  ap 
proved  by  the  Church.  They  also  complained  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  preach,  and  begged  that  Saint  Francis  would 
obtain  from  Pope  Honorius  a  privilege  by  virtue  of  which 
they  might  preach  wheresoever  they  pleased,  even  without 
the  permission  of  the  bishops.  The  holy  man  indignantly 
replied:  "What!  my  brethren,  know  ye  not  the  will  of  God? 
It  is  his  will  that  you  should  first  conciliate  the  superior  by 
humility  and  respect ;  and  then  by  your  words  and  your  good 
example  conciliate  those  who  are  inferior.  When  the  bishops 
see  you  live  holily  and  not  seeking  to  encroach  upon  their 
authority,  they  will  themselves  solicit  you  to  aid  them  in 
laboring  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  will  send  to  hear  and 
imitate  you.  Your  peculiar  privilege,  therefore,  should  be 
not  to  have  a  privilege  which  would  only  serve  to  inflate  you, 
to  give  you  a  confidence  prejudicial  to  others,  and  to  excite 
opposition." 

Some  of  them  represented  that  they  had  met  with  many 
priests  whom  they  could  hot  influence  by  prayer,  argument, 
submission,  or  their  own  exemplary  life,  to  allow  them  to 
preach  or  to  receive  material  aid.  Francis  replied:  "My 
brethren,  we  are  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  priests  to  sup 
ply  their  defects;  each  will  receive  his  reward,  not  according 
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to  his  authority,  but  according  to  his  labor.  What  is  the 
most  agreeable  to  God  is  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  we  shall 
gain  souls,  not  by  separating  ourselves  from  the  priests,  but 
by  living  well  with  them.  If  they  oppose  the  salvation  of 
souls,  God  can  punish  them.  If  you  be  sons  of  peace,  you  will 
win  over  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  that  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  God  than  your  winning  over  the  laity  while 
scandalizing  the  clergy.  Hide  their  faults,  supply  their  de 
fects,  and  be  only  the  more  humble  for  having  done  so." 

Fleury  thus  speaks  of  the  stigmata  or  marks  of  Saint  Fran 
cis  d'Assisi:  "Saint  Francis  was  accustomed  to  divide  his 
time  into  two  parts :  one,  of  action  for  the  good  of  his  neigh 
bor ;  the  other,  of  contemplation  for  the  improvement  of  him 
self.  Thus,  two  years  before  his  death,  in  the  year  1224,  after 
many  labors,  he  retired  to  Mount  Alvernia  to  pass  his  Saint 
Michael's  Lent,  the  forty  days  from  Assumption  to  the  end 
of  September,  on  which  he  habitually  fasted.  This  mountain 
is  on  the  confines  of  Tuscany,  and  is  part  of  the  Apennines, 
lying  between  the  Arno  and  Tiber,  near  Camaldoli  and  Val- 
lombrosa. 

"It  was  given  to  Saint  Francis  in  1213,  by  a  nobleman  of 
the  country,  by  name  Orlando  Catanio,  who  erected  an  ora 
tory  and  some  cells  there.  The  holy  man  retired  thither 
in  1224,  and  having  prayed  long  and  fervently,  God  revealed 
to  him  that  on  opening  the  Gospels  he  would  learn  what 
would  be  in  him  most  agreeable  to  God.  Having  accord 
ingly  prayed  ardently,  he  took  the  book  on  the  altar,  and 
had  it  opened  by  Brother  Leo,  his  only  companion  in  this 
solitude.  He  opened  it  thrice,  every  time  finding  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord,  whence  Francis  concluded  that  he  was  before 
death  to  conform  himself  still  more  to  the  sorrows  of  the 
Passion;  and  although  his  body  was  extremely  weakened  by 
austerity,  the  saint  was  not  alarmed  at  this  thought,  but 
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more  encouraged  to  martyrdom,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
perfect  conformity  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

"One  morning,  about  September  14,  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  as  he  was  praying  on  the  mountain-side,  he  be 
held  a  seraph  with  six  ardent  and  luminous  wings  descend 
rapidly  from  heaven.  When  he  came  near  Francis  distin 
guished  amid  the  wings  the  figure  of  a  man,  having  his  hands 
and  feet  extended  and  nailed  to  a  cross.  Two  wings  rose 
above  his  head,  two  were  spread  to  fly,  and  two  covered  all 
his  body.  This  vision  astonished  him  greatly.  His  heart  was 
seized  with  a  joy  mingled  with  sadness,  and  he  saw  that  it 
was  not  by  bodily  martyrdom,  but  by  the  ardor  of  charity, 
that  he  was  to  be  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ  cru 
cified. 

"The  vision  disappeared,  leaving  in  his  heart  a  wonderful 
ardor,  and  a  still  more  wonderful  impression  on  his  body; 
for  there  at  once  began  to  appear  on  his  hands  and  feet  the 
marks  of  the  nails,  as  he  had  seen  them  in  the  vision  of  the 
Crucified.  His  hands  and  feet  seemed  pierced  through  with 
nails;  the  heads  of  the  nails  appeared  inside  his  hands  and 
above  his  feet,  and  on  the  other  side  the  points  were  turned 
back  into  the  flesh.  On  his  right  side  appeared  a  red  wound, 
like  a  lance-thrust,  which  often  gave  blood  that  stained  his 
tunic  and  drawers. 

"The  servant  of  God,  seeing  that  these  stigmata  (as  they 
were  called)  could  not  be  concealed  from  his  companions, 
was  greatly  embarrassed. 

"He  told  them  his  vision,  and,  after  spending  his  Lent  in 
solitude,  descended  the  mountain  at  Michaelmas,  and  God 
confirmed  the  miraculous  impression  of  these  stigmata  by 
several  other  miracles." 

Luke,  Bishop  of  Tuy,  in  Spain,  an  author  living  in  that 
time,  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  stigmata  of  Saint 
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Francis,  and  says  that  they  were  seen  and  touched,  five  years 
before  he  wrote,  by  many  of  both  the  regular  and  secular 
clergy. 

It  is  on  account  of  that  miracle  that  Saint  Francis  is  called 
in  history  the  Seraphic. 

In  1226  Honorius,  on  the  3oth  of  January,  approved  of  the 
rule  given  on  the  i3th  of  January,  1171,  to  the  Carmelite 
monks  by  the  Blessed  Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

These  religious  trace  their  foundation  to  the  prophet  Elias, 
on  Mount  Carmel.  Innocent  XIII  forbade  the  discussion  of 
that  question. 

Novaes  says:  "I  willingly  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  judge  of  the  Church,  and  will  only  say  that  the  rule 
of  the  Blessed  Albert,  which  consists  of  eighteen  very  short 
heads,  was  mitigated  in  1431  by  Eugene  IV,  who  permitted 
the  religious  to  eat  meat  on  three  days  of  the  week,  sup 
pressed  the  fasting  from  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross  till 
Easter,  and  moderated  the  perpetual  silence." 

This  order  having  been  suspended  in  the  General  Council 
of  Lyons  till  it  should  be  deliberately  examined,  Honorius 
IV  confirmed  it,  and  ordered  the  religious  to  adopt  a  differ 
ent  dress  from  that  which  they  had  worn. 

The  Carmelites  and  Barefooted  Carmelites,  animated  by  the 
noblest  emulation,  have  in  all  times  produced  a  great  number 
of  saints  and  illustrious  personages. 

As  Frederic  II  had  despoiled  John  of  Brienne  of  that  por 
tion  of  his  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  which  was  not  occupied  by 
the  Saracens,  Honorius  gave  to  John,  temporarily,  for  the 
support  of  the  royal  dignity,  all  the  patrimony  possessed  by 
the  Church  between  Radicofani  and  Rome. 

In  1 220  Dominic  held  the  first  general  chapter  of  his  order 
at  Bologna,  and  was  named  in  it  master-general. 

The  same  year  the  pope  crowned  Frederic  II  emperor. 
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Three  years  later  Philip  Augustus  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Louis  VIII. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1226,  King  Louis  VIII  of  France 
died  at  Avignon,  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis  IX,  whom 
France  venerates  under  the  name  of  Saint  Louis. 

Honorius  III  governed  the  Church  ten  years,  eight  months, 
and  one  day.  He  died  on  the  i8th  of  March,  1227,  and  was 
interred  at  Saint  Mary  Major,  near  the  altar  of  the  praesepio. 

There  was  no  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See. 
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GREGORY  IX— A.D.  1227 

GREGORY  assumed  the  name  because  he  was  created 
pope  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Gregory  ad  Septem 
Solia.    His  former  name  was  Hugh  or  Hugolin, 
and  he  was  of  the  family  of  the  Cencis,  counts  of  Segni. 

In  1198  his  cousin,  Innocent  III,  remarked  him  in  the  con 
gregation  of  Saint  Mary  del  Reno,  and  created  him  succes 
sively  cardinal-deacon  of  Saint  Eustace,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  and 
archpriest  of  the  Vatican  Basilica.  Various  legations  were 
confided  to  him;  he  was  sent  to  Naples,  France,  Tuscany, 
and  Lombardy.  Novaes  bestows  great  praise  upon  this 
illustrious  negotiator:  purity  of  religious  sentiment,  pru 
dence,  sagacity,  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
dexterity  in  business,  and  persuasive  eloquence — all  those 
lofty  qualities  were  combined  in  him  with  noble  manners  and 
an  elegant  and  majestic  figure.  He  was  appreciated  all  over 
Europe  and  beloved  in  Rome.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
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affairs  of  the  Holy  See,  and  though  he  was  eighty-three,  age 
had  diminished  none  of  the  gifts  of  nature  and  study.  He 
was  elected  pope,  in  spite  of  his  strong  resistance,  on  the 
igth  of  March,  1227;  blessed  for  consecration  on  the  2ist; 
and,  finally,  crowned  on  the  Easter  Tuesday,  April  3,  1227. 
He  took  possession  at  Saint  John  Lateran  on  the  3Oth  of  the 
same  month.  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  had  chosen  him 
as  the  first  cardinal  protector  of  the  Franciscan  order,  had 
foretold  his  elevation  by  often  addressing  letters  to  him  with 
the  superscription,  "to  the  Most  Reverend  Father  and  Lord 
Hugo,  future  bishop  of  all  the  universe,  and  father  of  the 
nations."  This  pope  greatly  loved  Saint  Francis,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  canonized  him  in  1228. 

In  the  conclave  which  elected  Gregory,  the  cardinals  were 
divided  in  opinion.  Being  unable  to  agree,  they  agreed  to  a 
compromise,  voting  for  the  one  chosen  by  three  compro 
misers.  Among  the  cardinals  selected  as  compromisers  was 
Cardinal  d'Urach.  Two  of  the  compromisers  instantly  de 
clared  in  his  favor,  but  with  uncommon  generosity  and  with 
earnest  remonstrance  he  proposed  Cardinal  Conti;  and  he 
pressed  that  choice  so  earnestly,  proving,  too,  the  justice  of 
the  selection  by  so  many  arguments,  that  the  other  two  com 
promisers  yielded,  and  Conti  was  elected.  By  this  conduct 
and  by  other  virtues,  Cardinal  d'Urach  has  merited  the  title 
of  saint  in  the  Cistercian  calendar,  and  in  the  Gallican 
Martyrology  of  Saussay. 

Fleury,  on  the  authority  of  Rainaldi,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  ceremonies  then  celebrated : 

"On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  Gregory,  proceeding  to 
Saint  Peter's,  accompanied  by  many  prelates,  received  the 
pallium  according  to  the  custom,  and,  after  saying  Mass, 
walked  to  the  Lateran  Palace,  covered  with  gold  and  pre 
cious  stones,  and  returned  with  the  crown  on  his  head.  On 
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Monday,  having  said  Mass  at  Saint  Peter's,  he  issued  forth 
wearing  two  crowns,  mounted  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse, 
surrounded  by  cardinals  clad  in  purple  and  by  a  numerous 
clergy;  the  streets  were  hung  with  tapestry  ornamented  with 
gold  and  silver — the  finest  work  of  Egypt  and  the  finest 
colors  of  India — and  perfumed  with  various  aromatics.  The 
people  sang  the  Kyrie  elei'son  and  hymns  of  joy,  accom 
panied  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  The  judges  and  officers 
attended,  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver  and  silken  copes. 
Greeks  and  Jews,  in  their  respective  languages,  sang  the 
praises  of  the  pope.  An  innumerable  crowd,  bearing  palm- 
branches  and  flowers,  led  the  procession;  the  senator  and  the 
prefect  of  Rome  walked  beside  the  pope,  holding  his  bridle. 
And  thus  he  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  the  Lateran." 

Gregory,  after  the  possesso,  ordered  the  Emperor  Frederic 
to  set  out,  according  to  his  promise,  for  the  Holy  Land. 
Frederic  bluntly  refused  to  comply  with  the  pontifical  be 
hest,  and  maintained  that  he  would  not  fulfil  his  oath. 

On  the  2gth  of  September,  1227,  the  pope,  attired  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  pronounced,  in  the  cathedral  of  Anagni,  that 
the  emperor  was  cut  off  from  the  Catholic  communion.  On 
Holy  Thursday  the  emperor,  in  his  anger,  induced  the  Fran- 
gipani  and  other  Roman  nobles  to  conspire  against  the  pope, 
whom  they  attacked  while  he  was  celebrating  Mass  at  Saint 
Peter's  on  Easter  Tuesday,  thus  renewing  the  sacrilege  com 
mitted  upon  Gregory  VII.  Abandoned  by  a  part  of  his 
guards,  Gregory  IX  was  compelled  to  retire  hastily  from 
Rome  to  Rieti,  a  city  of  his  own  States,  whence  he  repaired 
to  Spoleto,  and  finally  to  Assisi. 

Before  entering  the  last-named  city,  he  halted  at  Saint 
Damian,  where  he  visited  Saint  Clare,  and  advised  her,  in 
order  to  avoid  various  inconveniences,  to  have  some  prop 
erty,  and  he  offered  her  an  abundant  supply.  She  firmly  de- 
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clined  the  offer,  saying  that  a  holy  poverty  was  preferable  to 
all  property,  and  that  having  that,  she  could  find  no  more 
secure  possession.  The  pope  then  said:  "If  it  is  your  vow 
that  restrains  you,  my  daughter,  I  will  absolve  you  from  it." 
"Holy  Father,"  she  replied,  "I  desire  absolution  only  from 
my  sins." 

Arrived  at  Assisi,  the  pope  directly  proceeded  to  the  tomb 
of  Saint  Francis,  where  he  prayed  for  a  long  time,  and  recom 
mended  to  the  saint  the  Church,  so  greatly  disturbed.  Then 
he  consulted  with  the  cardinals  who  accompanied  him,  as  to 
the  canonization;  he  ordered  an  exact  inquiry  into  the  mira 
cles  of  the  saint,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  witnesses  were  heard  and  their  depositions 
reduced  to  writing,  and  the  evidence  was  then  examined  by 
those  cardinals  who  seemed  least  favorable  to  the  canoniza 
tion.  Then,  returning  to  Perugia,  the  pope  examined,  in 
full  consistory,  the  validity  of  the  proceedings;  and  the 
canonization  being  unanimously  resolved  upon,  he  returned 
with  his  court  to  Assisi,  where  the  tidings  of  that  ceremony 
had  caused  a  great  assemblage  of  prelates,  nobles,  and  the 
people  of  the  different  provinces. 

At  length,  on  Sunday,  the  i6th  of  July,  1228,  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  George,  where  the  saint  was  buried,  the  pope,  from 
a  lofty  throne,  preached  a  sermon  upon  the  text  of  these 
words  of  Ecclesiasticus :  "He  shone  in  the  temple  of  God 
like  the  star  of  the  morning,  like  the  full  moon,  and  like  the 
sun"  (Ecclesiasticus  1.  7).  Then  Octavius,  cardinal-deacon 
of  Saints  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  and  a  relative  of  Innocent  III, 
publicly  read  the  account  of  the  miracles;  and  Rainier 
Capoccio,  also  a  cardinal-deacon,  pronounced  a  discourse  in 
corroboration.  Then  the  pope  rose,  and,  in  a  loud  tone,  said : 
"To  the  glory  of  God,  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
apostles  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  and  to  the  honor  of  the 
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Roman  Church,  we,  by  the  advice  of  our  brethren,  have  re 
solved  to  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  saints  the  Blessed 
Father  Francis,  whom  God  has  glorified  in  heaven;  and  we 
decide  that  his  festival  shall  be  celebrated  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death." 

Then  the  cardinals  intoned  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  people 
responded  with  joyful  acclamations.  The  bull  of  canoniza 
tion  was  expedited  three  days  after,  and  directed  that  the 
festival  should  be  celebrated  yearly  on  the  4th  of  October. 
Novaes  says:  "The  body  of  the  saint  was  for  a  long  time 
exposed  to  public  view;  it  was  erect,  had  its  eyes  open,  and 
the  stigmata  were  seen  surrounded  by  blood." 

It  remained  thus  during  the  following  reigns ;  but  Sixtus 
IV,  at  the  request  of  Saint  James  de  la  Marca,  when  at  Assisi 
in  1476,  had  a  wall  built  before  the  stairway  which  led  to  the 
subterranean  church  where  the  saint  was,  and  thus  deprived 
the  people  of  the  sight  of  the  body  of  Saint  Francis.  It 
began  to  be  thought  that  the  body  had  ceased  to  exist,  but, 
by  the  care  of  Pope  Pius  VII,  it  was  found,  and  a  detailed 
account  published  by  his  orders.  The  canonization  of  Saint 
Francis  had  a  happy  effect  upon  the  Romans,  who  very  ten 
derly  venerated  him,  and  they  recalled  Gregory,  promising 
to  remain  faithful  subjects.  Moreover,  they  were  indignant 
that  Frederic,  who  had  at  last  resolved  upon  going  to  Syria, 
had  ordered  Raynald,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  to  commence  hostili 
ties  against  the  Roman  court.  In  fact,  Raynald,  with  some 
imperial  troops  and  even  some  Saracens,  attacked  the  Patri 
mony  of  Saint  Peter.  The  foresight  of  the  popes  had  con 
stantly  taken  measures  to  prevent  any  important  success  of 
the  Mussulmans  in  Italy;  but  that  same  sagacity  could  not 
anticipate  that  the  Saracens  would  ever  become  the  allies 
of  an  emperor  who  had  sworn  to  defend  and  protect  the  Holy 
See.  The  pope  sent  against  this  impious  army  some  soldiers 
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hastily  raised,  and  commanded  by  John  de  Brienne,  the  for 
mer  King  of  Jerusalem  and  Frederic's  son-in-law,  though  all 
good  understanding  had  ceased  between  them.  Great  vio 
lence  was  committed  on  both  sides. 

Frederic,  meanwhile,  had  arrived  near  Jerusalem,  disem 
barking  at  Saint  Jean  d'Acre.  Having  with  him  only  two 
galleys  and  a  hundred  knights,  he  found  but  little  obedience 
in  the  country.  At  this  juncture  there  arrived  two  friars 
minor,  who  presented  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  de 
spatches  from  the  pope,  announcing  the  perjury  and  excom 
munication  of  Frederic.  The  pope,  at  the  same  time,  forbade 
the  Hospitallers,  Templars,  and  Teutonic  Knights  to  obey 
any  of  the  orders  of  Frederic. 

The  Christians  now  reasonably  thought  that  such  quarrels 
might  be  fitly  postponed.  Marching  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Limburg,  a  German  by  birth,  they  fortified 
Caesarea,  and  thought  that,  after  repairing  the  walls  of 
Joppa,  which  they  still  held,  they  might  march  upon  Jeru 
salem. 

Frederic  approved  the  design,  and  placing  himself  at  their 
head,  they  arrived  at  Joppa  on  the  i5th  of  November,  1229. 
But  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  Melik-Camel,  was  encamped  near 
Gaza,  a  day's  march  from  Joppa,  and  his  nephew,  the  Sultan 
of  Damascus,  at  Nablus,  at  the  like  distance. 

A  truce,  which  was  to  last  ten  years,  was  sworn  to  by 
both  parties  on  the  28th  of  August,  1230.  But  Gerold, 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the  Hospitallers,  and  the  Templars 
took  no  part  in  forming  it,  as  they  deemed  it  shameful  and 
disadvantageous  to  Christendom,  and  worthy  only  of  an 
excommunicated  emperor.  The  patriarch  even  refused  to  all 
pilgrims  whatsoever  permission  to  enter  Jerusalem  and  visit 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  alleging  the  unrevoked  prohibition  of 
Pope  Gregory. 
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Frederic  nevertheless  entered  Jerusalem  on  Saturday,  the 
lyth  of  March,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  third  Sunday 
in  Lent,  he  went  in  his  imperial  robes  to  visit  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  accompanied  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  his  Ger 
man  nobles,  and  a  few  of  the  populace.  As  he  could  not  find 
a  bishop  to  give  him  the  crown,  he  took  it  from  the  altar 
himself.  Then  the  master  of  the  Teutonic  order  delivered 
a  long  discourse,  partly  in  German  and  partly  in  French. 
He  eulogized  the  emperor,  complained  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  invited  the  nobles  to  contribute  towards  the  fortifica 
tions  that  were  to  be  raised  around  the  city.  Frederic,  as 
inconsistent  in  his  plans  as  he  had  been  in  signing  such  a 
treaty,  promptly  returned  to  Acre,  without  paying  the  slight 
est  attention  to  the  fortifications  for  which  he  had  asked  the 
money.  In  the  course  of  the  few  days  that  he  had  passed  at 
Jerusalem,  he  wrote  triumphant  letters  to  thank  God  for  the 
great  success  of  his  journey,  and  set  forth  in  grandiloquent 
language  that  he  had  enabled  Christians  thenceforth  to  visit 
the  Holy  City  at  pleasure.  Rainaldi  gives  us  two  of  those 
letters:  one  to  Pope  Gregory,  which  is  couched  in  general 
terms ;  the  other  to  Henry,  King  of  England,  entering  some 
what  into  details.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  wrote,  on  the 
same  subject,  two  letters  in  a  very  different  style,  one  to  the 
pope,  the  other  to  the  faithful.  In  the  letter  to  the  pope  he 
set  forth  the  disadvantages  to  the  Christians  that  resulted 
from  the  arrival  of  the  emperor.  The  prelate  complained  of 
the  secrecy  which  the  prince  had  observed  in  the  negotia 
tions  for  the  truce,  in  contempt  of  the  opinions  of  the  bishops 
and  the  nobles;  and  he  reflected  upon  the  precipitate  depar 
ture  of  such  a  conqueror,  which  looked  more  like  a  flight. 

Though  Gregory  was  obliged  to  make  war  to  preserve  his 
States,  he  could  not  forget  the  disturbance  caused  in  France 
by  religious  questions. 
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Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  had  made  his  peace  with  the 
Church  and  with  the  King  of  France;  a  treaty  had  been  con 
cluded,  in  the  form  of  letters  patent  of  Louis  IX,  setting 
forth,  in  substance,  that  Raymond  had  submitted,  and  that 
he  came  to  ask,  not  justice  but  mercy  from  the  Church  and 
from  the  king,  and  promised  thenceforth  to  be  faithful  to 
them.  He  was  to  expel  all  heretics  from  his  territory  and  to 
make  strict  search  after  them. 

Immediately  after  his  absolution,  Raymond  was  also  to 
fulfil  some  other  conditions:  he  was  to  take  the  cross  from 
the  hand  of  the  legate,  to  cross  the  sea  against  the  Saracens, 
and  to  remain  in  Palestine  five  years ;  and  to  place  his  daugh 
ter  Jane  in  the  king's  custody,  to  become  the  bride  of  one  of 
his  brothers.  By  this  arrangement  the  king  left  to  Raymond 
all  the  diocese  of  Toulouse,  excepting  the  property  of  the 
marshal. 

In  the  year  1229  the  pope  confirmed  an  excommunication 
pronounced  against  Frederic,  who  had  declared  himself 
against  Rome. 

The  pope,  after  quitting  Rome,  would  not  return,  on  ac 
count  of  the  plots  formed  by  the  nobles,  who  were  partisans 
of  Frederic;  but,  the  Tiber  having  suddenly  overflowed  its 
banks,  the  people  rose  in  tumult  and  demanded  his  return. 
The  emperor,  impressed  by  the  event,  determined  to  sign  a 
peace. 

On  this  occasion  Frederic  agreed  to  the  following  terms : 
"The  King  of  Sicily  and  of  Germany  will  not,  by  himself  or 
by  others,  prevent  free  course  to  elections,  postulations,  or 
confirmations  in  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  the  king 
dom  of  Sicily  and  in  Germany."  An  interview  then  took 
place  at  Anagni  between  the  two  sovereigns.  When  the 
pope  appeared,  the  prince  took  off  his  cloak,  threw  himself 
at  the  pontiff's  feet,  and  received  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  then 
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they  ate  at  the  same  table.  On  the  following  day  Frederic 
returned  to  Germany. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1231,  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  of 
the  order  of  Friars  Minor,  died  in  that  city  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six.  His  great  reputation,  and  the  miracles  which 
daily  occurred  at  his  tomb,  hastened  his  canonization,  which 
the  pope  pronounced  at  Spoleto  on  the  soth  of  March,  1232. 

The  Roman  court  never  lost  sight  of  occasions  for  drawing 
closer  the  ties  of  good  understanding  with  the  Greek  patri 
archs. 

The  pope  sent  some  Franciscans  on  a  mission  to  the 
infidels,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Sultan  of  Damascus, 
containing  a  long  instruction  upon  the  Christian  religion, 
supported  by  many  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ments.  It  finished  by  an  exhortation  to  the  sultan  to  em 
brace  Christianity,  with  a  protestation  that  the  pope  had  no 
view  but  the  salvation  of  the  sultan,  and  was  quite  free  from 
temporal  interests  in  the  matter,  and  from  any  desire  to 
diminish  that  sovereign's  power. 

The  reputation  of  the  Dominicans  increased  daily,  espe 
cially  in  Italy.  Brother  John  of  Vicenza  was  then  one  of  the 
most  renowned  of  that  order.  He  proposed  the  canonization 
of  Dominic,  and  in  1234  the  bull  was  given  at  Rieti,  on  the 
1 3th  of  July. 

In  the  year  1233  Louis  had  asked  in  marriage  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence; 
and  as  they  were  related  in  the  fourth  degree,  he  sent  to 
solicit  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  in  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  that  marriage  in  securing  to  Provence  the 
peace  and  glory  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  1234,  King  Louis  having  entered  his  twentieth  year,  his 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Sens,  about  the  end  of  March. 

In  the  same  year  Gregory  published  the  collection  of 
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Decretals  which  bears  his  name  and  has  since  been  of  the 
highest  authority.  There  were  already  five  collections  of 
the  decretal  epistles  of  the  popes,  all  made  subsequent  to  the 
work  of  Gratian. 

From  all  these  collections  Pope  Gregory  had  his  own  com 
piled  by  Saint  Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  a  Dominican,  who 
was  then  subchaplain  of  his  penitentiary.  The  decretals  in 
that  collection  are  divided  into  five  books,  each  containing 
many  titles  in  chronological  order,  which  had  not  been  at 
tended  to  in  the  former  collections.  They  commenced  at 
Alexander  III;  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  that  reign 
that  the  Decretal  of  Gratian  terminated,  and  the  decretals 
are  given  only  in  extract,  according  to  the  matter  of  each 
title,  but  preserve  the  first  words  by  which  they  were  already 
known. 

Pope  Gregory  addressed  this  collection  to  the  doctors  and 
scholars  of  Bologna,  by  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
published  in  one  book  the  constitutions  of  his  predecessors, 
previously  dispersed  through  many  volumes,  and  that  he  had 
done  this  to  avoid  the  confusion  arising  from  their  resem 
blance  and  their  apparent  contradiction.  Moreover,  as  some 
of  them  were  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  these  volumes, 
their  authority  had  been  questioned.  He  added  that  he  had 
omitted  whatever  was  needless  in  the  ancient  constitutions, 
and  added  his  own  on  some  doubtful  questions,  and  he  or 
dered  this  collection  alone  to  be  used  in  the  tribunals  and 
schools,  and  that  no  other  should  be  made  without  the  au 
thority  of  the  Holy  See.  The  pope  wrote  a  similar  letter  to 
the  doctors  of  Paris,  dated  from  Spoleto  on  the  5th  of  Sep 
tember,  1234.  His  design  was  fulfilled,  and  his  constitution 
so  well  received  that  it  has  since  been  referred  to  simply  as 
"the"  Decretals. 

While  the  pope  was  at  Spoleto,  the  Emperor  Frederic  II 
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arrived,  having  been  preceded  by  the  Latin  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  It  was  agreed  that 
preparations  should  be  made  for  war,  as  the  truce  with  the 
infidels  terminated  in  four  years. 

Then  the  crusade  for  the  year  1238  was  published.  The 
letter,  especially  addressed  to  Louis  IX,  bears  the  date  of 
the  6th  of  November,  1234.  The  pope  exhorts  him  to  pre 
pare  to  assist  the  Holy  Land,  either  personally  or  by  his 
troops.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  excom 
munication  by  the  last  Lateran  Council  against  all  who 
should  furnish  the  infidels  with  arms  or  vessels. 

The  pope  now  demanded  from  all  parts  aid  against  the  re 
volted  Romans  who  had  driven  him  from  Rome.  The 
Romans,  however,  taking  wiser  counsel,  made  their  peace 
with  the  pontiff  in  the  month  of  March,  1235. 

In  Syria  the  citizens  of  Acre  would  not  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  papal  legate  in  Pal 
estine,  who  was  directed  to  defend  the  interests  of  Conrad, 
son  of  Frederic,  and  heir,  through  his  mother,  to  the  king 
dom  of  Jerusalem.  The  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  therefore, 
laid  the  inhabitants  of  Acre  under  interdict.  Gregory  re 
flected  that  that  city  was  inhabited  by  Christians  of  different 
rites,  who,  on  account  of  that  censure,  might  refuse  obe 
dience  to  the  Holy  See  and  give  rise  to  heresy,  ever  ready  to 
make  its  appearance.  The  pope,  therefore,  raised  the  inter 
dict,  after  receiving  from  the  inhabitants  of  Acre  their  prom 
ise  to  obey  his  orders;  and  he  became  their  mediator  with 
the  emperor. 

In  Spain,  after  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa,  the  arms  of 
the  Christians  continued  to  prosper.  In  1236  Ferdinand 
took  Cordova. 

Numbers  of  crusaders  assembled  in  great  excitement;  they 
tormented  the  Jews  and  baptized  them  by  force.  Gregory 
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addressed  a  letter  to  several  prelates,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  crusaders  ought  to  war  against  the  infidels  in  the  fear  of 
God,  purity  of  heart,  and  charity;  and  that,  although  our 
Lord  excludes  no  one  from  baptism,  he  shows  mercy  to 
whom  he  will.  No  one  ought  to  be  compelled  to  receive  that 
sacrament;  for,  as  man  fell  by  his  free  will,  so  he  should  rise 
again  by  his  free  will,  being  called  thereto  by  grace.  The 
pope  wrote  to  Louis  IX  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  pious 
king  replied  that  he  had  given  orders  that  in  his  kingdom 
every  one  should  obey  the  wise  and  prudent  decision  of  His 
Holiness. 

The  pope  received  a  letter  from  Philip,  prior  of  the  Domin 
icans  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he  said  that  "the  patriarch 
of  the  Jacobites,  a  man  venerable  for  age,  knowledge,  and 
virtue,  came  this  year  (1237)  to  pray  at  Jerusalem,  with  a 
numerous  attendance  of  bishops  and  monks  of  his  nation. 
We  have  explained  the  Catholic  faith  to  him,  and  with  the 
grace  of  God  we  have  so  far  convinced  him  that  on  Palm 
Sunday,  at  the  solemn  procession  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
at  Jerusalem,  he  promised  obedience  to  the  Roman  Church, 
abjuring  all  sorts  of  heresy,  and  he  gave  us  his  confession, 
written  in  Chaldee  and  in  Arabic;  and,  on  leaving,  he  even 
assumed  our  dress.  He  has  in  obedience  to  him  the  Chal 
deans,  the  Medes,  the  Persians,  and  the  Armenians,  whose 
countries  are  already  ravaged,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
Tartars.  His  sway  extends  over  seventy  provinces,  inhab 
ited  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Christians,  who,  how 
ever,  are  subject  and  tributary  to  the  Saracens,  with  the 
exception  of  the  monks,  who  pay  no  tribute.  Two  arch 
bishops  have  made  the  same  submission :  the  one  a  Jacobite, 
of  Egypt,  the  other  a  Nestorian,  of  the  East,  who  are  recog 
nized  as  superior  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia;  and  we  have  al 
ready  sent  four  brethren  into  Armenia  to  learn  the  language, 
HI 
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thus  complying  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  king  and 
the  nobles. 

"We  have  received  many  letters  from  the  patriarch  of  the 
Nestorians,  whose  authority  extends  into  the  great  Indies, 
the  kingdom  of  Prester  John,  and  the  neighboring  eastern 
States;  and  he  has  promised  Father  William  of  Montferrat, 
who  sometime  resided  with  him,  to  join  the  Church.  We 
have  also  sent  some  of  our  brethren  into  Egypt,  to  the 'patri 
arch  of  the  Jacobites  of  that  country,  whose  errors  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  Orientals,  for  they  add  circum 
cision,  like  the  Saracens.  That  patriarch,  also,  has  professed 
to  us  his  willingness  to  return  to  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
He  has  already  done  away  with  several  errors,  and  has  for 
bidden  circumcision  within  the  limits  of  his  authority,  which 
extends  into  the  little  Indies,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya,  besides 
Egypt;  but  the  Ethiopians  and  Libyans  are  not  subject  to 
the  Saracens. 

"As  regards  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Libanus,  they  long 
since  returned  to  obedience  to  the  Church,  and  still  persevere 
in  it.  All  those  nations  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  our  preaching.  The  Greeks  alone  persevere  in  their 
malice;  everywhere  they  either  openly  or  covertly  oppose  the 
Roman  Church.  They  blaspheme  all  the  sacraments,  and 
treat  as  evil  and  heretical  every  opinion  which  differs  from 
their  own. 

"Seeing  so  wide  a  door  opened  for  the  admission  of  the 
Gospel,  we  have  set  ourselves  to  learning  those  languages, 
for  which  we  have  established  a  school  in  each  of  our  con 
vents,  and  already  we  have  brothers  who  preach  in  various 
languages,  principally  the  Arabic,  which  is  the  most  common 
language  of  the  country." 

On  the  23d  of  March,  in  the  year  1237,  John  de  Brienne, 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  died  of  grief,  while  young  Bald- 
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win  was  in  Flanders,  occupied  in  the  recovery  of  his  lands 
and  in  borrowing  money  to  sustain  his  tottering  empire. 
Many  of  the  best  qualified  French  nobles  had  already  taken 
the  cross  to  aid  him,  which  deprived  the  Holy  Land  of  just 
so  much  aid.  The  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Saint  John  of  Jeru 
salem  had  unhappily  been  gained  over  by  Vatatzes,  John  III 
(Ducas),  Greek  Emperor  of  Nice (1238),  who  had  given  them 
lands  and  revenues,  on  condition  that  they  should  follow  him 
even  against  the  Latins.  Moreover,  they  were  accused  of 
indulging  in  deplorable  excesses.  These  complaints  having 
reached  Pope  Gregory,  he  wrote  thus  to  the  master  of  the 
order : 

"We  have  learned  with  grief  that  you  retain  on  your  lands, 
on  certain  conditions,  abandoned  women;  that  you  possess 
individual  property;  that  you  take  the  defence  of  all  who 
embrace  your  fraternity  and  pay  an  annual  fee ;  and  that  you 
receive  among  you  thieves,  murderers,  pilgrims,  and  heretics. 
You  are  not  ashamed  to  aid  with  horses  and  arms  Vatatzes, 
that  enemy  of  God  and  the  Church.  You  diminish  your 
ordinary  alms,  you  alter  the  wills  of  those  who  die  in  your 
hospital,  and  you  do  not  allow  the  patients  to  confess,  with 
out  your  permission,  to  any  other  priests  but  those  who  are 
of  your  order  or  in  your  pay.  It  is  even  said  that  many  of 
your  brothers  are  suspected  of  heresy." 

In  Spain,  James,  King  of  Aragon,  besieged  and  took  Va 
lencia. 

In  1240  the  animosity  of  Frederic  II  against  the  pope  was 
at  its  height.  The  emperor  recriminated  by  enumerating 
the  services  that  he  had  rendered  to  the  Church;  and  on  this 
occasion  no  one  attempted  to  reconcile  so  mischievous  a 
difference. 

Cardinal  James,  Bishop  of  Palestrina,  having  arrived  in 
France,  published  throughout  that  kingdom  the  bull  of  ex- 
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communication  pronounced  by  Gregory  against  Frederic; 
the  legate  was  at  the  same  time  directed  to  offer  the  empire 
to  Count  Robert,  brother  of  the  king.  Louis  refused  the 
offer  in  most  firm  and  prudent  terms.  The  French  ambas 
sadors,  who  were  sent  to  Frederic  to  ask  if  he  held  religious 
sentiments  different  from  those  of  other  Catholics,  were  told 
by  him  that  the  emperor  had  never  departed  from  the  faith 
of  his  fathers  and  of  his  predecessors.  After  this  assurance 
had  been  given  by  Frederic  himself,  the  ambassadors  replied : 
"God  forbid  that  we  should  attack  any  Christian  prince  with 
out  legitimate  cause !  It  is  not  ambition  that  moves  us.  We 
esteem  the  king  our  master,  who  came  to  the  throne  by  the 
right  of  birth;  we  esteem  him  beyond  any  elective  prince. 
As  for  Count  Robert,  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  be  brother  of 
so  great  a  prince." 

The  pontifical  legates  endeavored  to  excite  some  of  the 
German  princes  against  Frederic,  but  no  consideration  could 
alter  the  fidelity  of  the  electors. 

Gregory  wished  to  assemble  a  council ;  Frederic  opposed  it 
and  marched  upon  Rome.  He  approached  Grotta-Ferrata, 
when  he  learned  the  death  of  the  pope,  who  sank  under  so 
many  troubles  on  the  2oth  of  April,  aged  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  after  governing  the  Church  fourteen  years,  five 
months,  and  a  few  days. 

Novaes  says  of  Gregory  IX : 

"He  was  a  man  of  sagacious  intellect,  endowed  with  a 
most  happy  memory,  skilled  in  the  liberal  arts,  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and  sacred  literature. 
He  was  the  flower  of  Ciceronian  eloquence,  the  ever-ready 
friend  of  the  poor,  the  zealous  defender  of  the  faith  and  of 
ecclesiastical  liberty;  a  model  of  the  most  shining  virtues." 

He  was  interred  at  the  Vatican.  The  Holy  See  remained 
vacant  one  month. 
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181 
CELESTINE  IV— A.D.  1241 

CELESTINE  IV,  originally  Geoffrey  Castiglioni, 
canon  and  chancellor  of  Milan,  his  native  city,  was 
created  cardinal-priest  of  Saint  Mark  and  Bishop  of 
Sabina  by  Gregory  IX.  That  pontiff  named  him  legate  a 
latere,  in  Tuscany,  in  Lombardy,  and  then  to  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II,  when  he  was  at  Monte  Cassino. 

Celestine  was  elected  pope  at  the  place  called  Sette  Soli, 
by  only  ten  cardinals.  The  senator  and  princes  of  Rome  had 
confined  them  there,  that  the  election  might  be  the  more 
speedy.  Weakened  by  age  and  by  grief,  he  survived  his  elec 
tion  only  seventeen  days,  had  not  time  to  publish  a  single 
bull,  and  died  on  the  5th  of  October,  1241,  unconsecrated. 
He  was  interred  in  the  Vatican. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  one  year,  eight  months, 
and  seventeen  days.  The  cardinals  were  dispersed,  and 
Frederic  kept  most  of  them  in  prison. 


182 
INNOCENT  IV— A.D.  1243 

INNOCENT  IV,  whose  name  in  the  world  was  Sinibald 
Fieschi,  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  of  Genoa. 
He  was  at  first  Bishop  of  Albenga  and  vice-chancellor 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.    Gregory  IX  had  created  him 
cardinal-priest  of  Saint  Laurence  in  Lucina,  and  legate  of 
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the  Marches.  He  was  elected  pope  at  Anagni,  after  an  inter 
regnum  of  more  than  twenty  months,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1243,  and  consecrated  on  the  2gth. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  he  approached  Rome,  and,  as 
usual  when  the  popes  enter  that  city,  he  was  received  with 
acclamations  by  the  senator  and  people  of  Rome.  But  their 
joy  was  short-lived ;  some  merchants  demanded  payment  of 
a  large  sum  which  had  been  lent  to  the  preceding  pope, 
Gregory.  The  insolence  of  those  merchants,  escorted  by  a 
crowd  of  the  populace,  was  such  that  they  invaded  a  large 
portion  of  the  palace,  so  that  Innocent  was  obliged  to  hide 
himself  in  the  most  obscure  place  in  order  to  take  nourish 
ment.  At  length,  on  receiving  a  portion  of  their  claim,  these 
merchants  retired. 

Innocent  had  previously  contracted  a  close  friendship 
with  Frederic  II.  Then  Fieschi  was  only  a  private  indi 
vidual;  now  that  he  was  pope  he  was  obliged  to  sustain  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  emperor  incessantly  and 
violently  insulted  him.  However,  Frederic  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  to  propose  peace ;  and  to  obtain  it,  the  ambassadors, 
on  Maundy  Thursday,  March  31,  1244,  swore  solemnly,  in 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Baldwin,  of  the  cardinals,  prelates, 
the  senator,  and  of  the  people  of  Rome,  that  Frederic  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Church  for  all  the  wrongs  with 
which  she  had  to  reproach  him  before  and  after  the  excom 
munication  pronounced  against  him  by  Gregory  IX. 

Innocent  was  rejoiced  at  seeing  so  happy  a  contrition;  but 
his  joy  was  speedily  changed  into  sadness.  Frederic,  re 
lapsing  into  his  original  perfidy,  protested  that  he  could  not 
be  bound  by  the  oath  taken  by  his  ambassadors,  as  it  was 
too  prejudicial  to  his  interests.  The  better  to  convince 
Frederic  and  to  bring  him  back  into  the  right  way,  Innocent 
repaired  to  Citta  di  Castello,  that  he  might  treat  directly 
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with  the  prince,  who  was  then  living  at  Terni.  But  the 
pontiff  soon  learned  that  snares  were  laid  for  him,  and  that 
the  emperor  intended  to  seize  upon  the  head  of  the  Church, 
that  he  might  have  no  opponent.  After  a  stay  of  nineteen 
days  at  Citta  di  Castello,  Innocent  went  to  Sutri,  whence  he 
wrote  to  the  Genoese  to  send  him  their  galleys  to  Civita 
Vecchia.  Learning  that  they  had  reached  there,  he  deter 
mined  to  cross  the  mountains,  reached  Civita  Vecchia  by 
that  road,  and  sailed  from  that  city  to  Genoa,  where  he  dis 
embarked,  and  safely  travelled  by  land  to  Lyons,  though 
suffering  severely  on  the  way. 

In  the  quarrels  between  the  pope  and  Frederic,  the  city  of 
Lyons  was  neutral,  but  not  so  weakly  neutral  that  it  could 
be  prevented  from  affording  an  asylum  to  the  head  of  the 
Church. 

In  that  city  Innocent  convoked  a  general  council  (the  thir 
teenth),  which  was  to  assemble  in  1245.  He  presided  over  it, 
assisted  by  several  cardinals.  At  this  council  there  were 
three  patriarchs  and  a  hundred  and  forty  bishops.  The  Em 
peror  Baldwin  was  present,  as  were  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  England.  There  Frederic  II  was  excommuni 
cated,  and  deposed  from  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  from  the 
empire,  as  having  outraged  the  Church.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  prince  was  the  first  who  appealed  from  such  a 
sentence  to  a  future  council,  more  numerous  and  solemn; 
but  Novaes  remarks  that,  forty-five  years  earlier,  in 
1200,  the  like  appeal  had  been  made  by  Philip  Augustus, 
King  of  France.  In  this  Council  of  Lyons  the  reform  of 
discipline  was  debated,  as  also  was  the  subject  of  the  cru 
sades  for  Palestine,  and  Louis  IX,  King  of  France,  was 
chosen  to  head  the  expedition.  Meanwhile,  Thaddeus  of 
Suessa  defended  the  cause  of  Frederic,  whose  ambassador 
he  was;  but  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  produce  arguments 
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calculated  to  soften  the  evil  impression  that  was  made  upon 
men's  minds  by  the  violence  of  the  prince  towards  the  pontiff 
and  the  cardinals,  and  especially  by  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  opposed  what  had  been  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  vacancy 
in  the  Holy  See.  The  sentence  of  deposition  was  substan 
tially  as  follows : 

Pope  Innocent  first  recounted  the  steps  that  he  had  taken 
from  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate  to  bring  about 
peace  with  Frederic,  and  the  promises  sworn  to  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor  on  Maundy  Thursday  in  the  preceding  year, 
1244.  "Therefore,"  continued  the  pope,  "we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  his  iniquity  without  partaking  of  it,  and  it  has  be 
come  a  matter  of  conscience  to  punish  him."  He  then  reduced 
the  crimes  of  Frederic  to  four  principal  acts,  averred  to  be 
of  public  notoriety — perjury,  sacrilege,  heresy,  and  felony. 
He  supported  the  charge  of  perjury  by  Frederic's  breach  of 
the  peace  made  with  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  with  Pope 
Gregory  IX,  in  1230,  and  by  several  other  violated  oaths; 
the  sacrilege,  by  the  capture  of  the  legates  and  other  prelates 
while  on  board  the  Genoese  galleys  on  their  way  to  a  coun 
cil;  the  heresy,  by  his  contempt  of  the  censures,  notwith 
standing  which  he  caused  divine  service  to  be  celebrated;  by 
his  connection  with  the  Saracens;  by  his  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  Vatatzes,  a  schismatic,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daugh 
ter;  and  by  other  conjectures,  exciting  vehement  suspicion. 
The  felony  was  proved  by  the  vexation  of  the  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the 
non-payment  of  the  tribute  during  nine  years. 

In  that  same  council  it  was  settled  that  the  cardinals 
should  wear  the  red  hat,  as  they  now  do ;  by  that  symbol  the 
pope  notified  them  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  shed 
their  blood  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  Christian  people. 
However,  the  cardinals  did  not  receive  the  red  hat  until 
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afterwards,  at  Cluny,  when  the  pope  went  thither  to  consult 
with  the  King  of  France  and  his  brothers.  The  pope,  at  the 
same  time,  ordered  cardinals  thenceforth  to  ride  on  horse 
back  in  ceremonies;  till  then,  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and 
humility,  they  had  attended  on  foot.  The  cardinals  con 
tinued  to  go  on  horseback  or  in  litters  until  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  first  carriage  appeared  in  Italy, 
where  it  was  used  by  the  marchionesses  of  Massa,  of  the 
house  of  Cibo;  then  the  cardinals  also  used  carriages. 

Thaddeus  of  Suessa  then  demanded  that  the  guarantee  of 
the  kings  of  England  and  France  should  be  taken  for  Fred 
eric's  future  conduct;  but  Innocent  refused  to  accept  it.  He 
described  the  emperor  as  the  declared  enemy,  not  of  the 
person  of  the  pontiff,  but  of  the  Church  herself;  and  he  de 
clared  that  it  was  impossible  to  clear  the  accused  from  sus 
picion  of  unfaithfulness  to  his  promises.  Frederic  continued 
to  apply  to  the  King  of  France,  Louis  IX,  and  no  doubt  re 
gretted  the  violent  tone  in  which  he  had  formerly  addressed 
that  monarch.  The  kindly  Louis  held  secret  conferences 
with  the  pope  at  Cluny,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  they  could 
agree  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  sentence  upon  the  em 
peror. 

The  excommunication,  and,  according  to  the  jurispru 
dence  of  that  day,  its  necessary  result,  deposition,  had  been 
made  known  to  Frederic.  In  1246  there  would  be  an  election 
of  a  king  of  the  Romans.  The  pope  exhorted  the  electing 
princes  to  choose  Henry,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  was 
deemed  to  be  a  sound  defender  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
empire.  The  majority  of  the  electors  accordingly  named 
him  on  Ascension  day,  May  17,  in  the  same  year.  The  Land 
grave  Henry  dying,  Innocent  desired  that  his  successor 
should  be  William,  Count  of  Holland,  who  was  elected  king 
of  the  Romans  on  the  2gth  of  the  following  September. 
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Daniel,  Duke  of  Russia,  had  led  his  people  into  the  Cath 
olic  religion,  and  had  rescued  them  from  the  Greek  schism; 
the  Holy  Father  caused  Daniel  to  be  crowned  king,  and 
granted  him  the  royal  insignia ;  the  same  favor  being  solicited 
by  Joachim,  King  of  Norway,  was  not  refused.  In  1247  the 
pope  approved  the  order  of  Sylvestrine  monks,  instituted 
about  the  year  1231,  near  Fabriano,  under  the  rule  of  Saint 
Dominic,  by  Saint  Sylvester  Guzzolini,  canon  of  Osimo,  who 
died  in  1261,  aged  ninety  years. 

This  order  did  not  spread  beyond  Italy,  but  only  in  the 
March  of  Ancona,  Umbria,  Rome,  and  Tuscany.  The 
Slavonians  obtained  from  the  pontiffs  Adrian  II  and  John 
VIII  permission  to  celebrate  Mass  in  their  own  language. 
But  that  right  had  afterwards  been  taken  from  them  by 
Popes  Alexander  II  and  Gregory  VII.  In  1248,  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  that  nation  solicited  Pope  Innocent  to  restore 
them  the  privilege  that  had  been  granted  by  Adrian  II  and 
John  VIII,  and  he  deigned  to  restore  it  to  them;  but  it  has 
been  deemed  most  unwisely. 

Innocent,  grateful  to  the  canons  of  Saint  Just,  in  Lyons, 
granted  them  the  golden  rose.  He  had  enjoyed  their  hospi 
tality  during  seven  years.  The  piety  of  the  Lyonese  has  at 
all  times  been  admirable.  He  also  sent  the  golden  rose  to 
Raymond,  Count  of  Provence,  who  had  visited  him  at  Lyons. 

As  Innocent  took  great  care  to  encourage  the  study  of  the 
canon  and  civil  law  at  Rome,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  University  of  Rome;  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  Boniface  VIII  who  rendered  it  illustrious 
in  Italy. 

In  1246  the  Holy  Father  canonized,  at  Lyons,  Saint  Ed 
mund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
France  on  the  i6th  of  November,  1234.  He  also  canonized, 
in  1247,  Saint  William,  Bishop  of  Saint  Brieuc,  in  Lower 
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Brittany;  and  in  1253  he  canonized,  at  Perugia,  Saint  Peter 
of  Verona,  a  Dominican,  who  was  martyred  in  the  previous 
year  by  the  Manichaeans.  Finally,  he  canonized  at  Assisi, 
on  the  igth  of  September,  1253,  Saint  Stanislaus,  Bishop  of 
Cracow,  martyred  by  order  of  Boleslas,  King  of  Poland, 
while  that  saint  was  celebrating  Mass,  on  the  loth  of  March, 
1079. 

In  Spain  Ferdinand  took  Seville,  which  had  for  five  hun 
dred  and  thirty-four  years  been  in  the  power  of  the  Moors. 
Frederic,  however,  continued  to  arm  against  Innocent,  and 
at  Lyons  emissaries  were  even  discovered,  sent  to  attempt 
the  life  of  the  pope.  The  zealous  care  of  the  canons  of  Saint 
Just  prevented  the  crime. 

A  crusade  having  been  preached  against  Frederic,  armies 
were  assembled  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Marcellinus,  Bishop 
of  Arezzo,  whom  Innocent  had  placed  at  the  head  of  his  in 
terests  in  Tuscany,  was  seized  and  hanged  by  order  of  the 
emperor,  who  respected  neither  the  age,  nor  the  episcopal 
character,  nor  the  situation  of  his  prisoner.  The  unfortunate 
prelate  was  dragged,  bound  hand  and  foot,  at  the  tail  of  a 
horse  to  the  gallows. 

In  1248  King  Louis,  who  had  gone  to  the  crusade,  dis 
embarked  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  In  1249  he  took  Damietta. 
Meanwhile  Frederic  died  penitent,  on  the  i3th  of  Decem 
ber,  1250.  By  his  will  he  ordered  his  son  Conrad  to  re 
store  to  the  Church  what  she  had  been  unjustly  deprived 
of  seven  years  before.  Innocent  determined  to  go  to  Rome ; 
but  before  carrying  his  resolve  into  action,  he  with  great 
feeling  granted  to  Louis  IX,  King  of  France,  a  country  which 
had  given  so  many  proofs  of  attachment  to  the  courageous 
Pope  Gregory  IX,  ten  days'  indulgence  in  favor  of  those 
who  should  pray  for  the  sovereigns  of  that  kingdom.  This 
example  was  followed  by  Urban  IV,  who  on  the  same 
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condition  granted  twenty  days;  by  Clement  IV,  who  ex 
tended  the  indulgence  to  a  hundred  days;  and  by  Leo  X, 
who  extended  it  to  a  whole  year.  In  1251  Innocent,  after 
celebrating  Mass  on  Easter  day  and  dining  in  public  in  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Just,  set  out  for  Rome,  with  William, 
King  of  Germany,  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the 
Roman  court.  He  stayed  for  some  time  at  Genoa  and  at 
Milan;  from  Milan  he  went  to  Brescia,  visited  Mantua,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Bologna,  and  stopped  at  Perugia,  where  he  re 
mained  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  In  1253  he  went  to  Assisi, 
where  he  visited  Saint  Clare,  who  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
At  length,  entreated  to  go  to  Rome,  and  even  threatened  if 
he  should  not  go,  he  set  out  thither  and  made  his  entry  in 
the  month  of  October,  amidst  the  ordinary  acclamations 
which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  always  welcome  the 
entry  of  the  popes  into  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world. 

Innocent,  afflicted  with  the  reverses  which  Saint  Louis 
had  met  with,  sincerely  rejoiced  when  he  learned  that  that 
monarch  had  effected  his  return  to  France. 

While  marching  against  Manfred,  son  of  Frederic,  the 
pope  fell  sick  at  Naples,  and  died  there  on  the  yth  of  Decem 
ber,  1254.  He  had  governed  the  Church  eleven  years,  five 
months,  and  about  fourteen  days.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  Naples.  This  pope,  profound  in  jurispru 
dence,  was  also  called  "monarch  of  the  divine  and  human 
laws."  He  left  a  work  in  folio,  which  has  often  been  re 
printed,  Apparatus  super  Decretales. 

We  may  say  a  few  words  about  that  work,  which  was 
among  the  latest  transactions  of  Innocent.  He  had  always 
promised  a  treatise  on  studies,  and  his  decretals  were  anx 
iously  looked  for.  When  they  were  ready,  he  addressed 
them  to  all  the  prelates  of  France,  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  In  an  accompanying  let- 
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ter  he  said:  "We  are  grieved  to  learn  that  all  students, 
quitting  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  now  about  theology, 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  secular  laws.  And  what 
is  still  more  lamentable  is  that  the  bishops  in  most  countries 
take  for  benefices  and  ecclesiastical  dignities  only  lawyers 
and  professors  of  law,  who  should  be  excluded  if  not  other 
wise  commendable.  Hence,  those  who  study  philosophy  re 
main  in  want  of  food  and  clothing,  not  venturing  to  show 
themselves,  while  lawyers,  riding  pompously  on  well-har 
nessed  steeds,  robed  in  silk,  glittering  with  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels,  draw  down  the  indignation  of  the  laity,  not  only  on 
themselves,  but  on  the  whole  Church. 

"Anxious  to  repress  this  insolence  and  exalt  the  study  of 
theology,  or  at  least  of  philosophy,  which  even  without  piety 
leads  to  science  and  diverts  from  avarice,  we  order  that  in 
future  no  professor  of  laws  or  advocate,  distinguished  as  he 
may  be  in  the  profession,  shall  be  promoted  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities  and  benefices,  unless  he  is  instructed  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  recommended  by  good  morals.  If  any  prelate  ven 
ture  to  violate  this  constitution,  his  appointment  shall  be 
null  and  void,  and  he  shall  lose  the  right,  for  that  case,  of 
making  one." 

After  the  death  of  Innocent  IV  the  Holy  See  was  vacant 
only  four  days. 
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183 
ALEXANDER  IV— A.D.  1254 

AEXANDER  IV,  originally  called  Raynold  or  Roland, 
belonged  to  the  Conti  family.  Gregory  IX  made 
him  cardinal-deacon  of  Saint  Eustace,  and  then 
Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Veletri.  Conti  was  elected  pope  at 
Naples,  against  his  will,  on  the  i2th  of  December,  1254,  and 
crowned  on  the  2oth  of  that  month. 

In  1255  the  new  pontiff,  who  resided  at  Anagni,  there 
canonized  Saint  Clare,  of  the  Second  Order  of  Saint  Francis. 

The  faculty  of  theology  of  Paris  having  decided,  in  1250, 
that  it  was  not  allowable  to  confess  to  any  priest  without  the 
permission  of  the  parish  priest,  the  Franciscans  and  Domin 
icans  appealed  from  the  decision,  which  they  deemed  an 
invasion  of  the  privilege  of  the  mendicant  orders.  They 
were  therefore  excluded  from  that  university  at  the  instiga 
tion  of  William  of  Saint  Amaur,  who  wrote  on  this  subject 
a  book  entitled  "On  the  Perils  of  the  Latter  Times,  and  the 
Eternal  Gospel  of  the  Franciscans."  This  book  contained 
many  errors  and  attacks  on  the  Franciscans;  the  Holy 
Father  condemned  it,  and  having,  like  his  uncle,  Gregory 
IX,  taken  the  friars  under  his  protection,  he  demanded  their 
readmission  into  the  university,  and  restoration  to  all  the 
privileges  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  The  Holy 
Father  wrote  a  very  courteous  letter  to  the  university,  pay 
ing  many  well-deserved  compliments  to  that  illustrious  body. 
"The  school  of  Paris,"  says  one  passage  in  that  letter,  "is 
like  the  love  of  life  in  the  earthly  paradise,  or  like  the  ala- 
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baster  lamp  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  About  the  same  time 
the  pope  confirmed  the  institution  of  the  University  of  Sala 
manca,  founded,  or  restored,  by  Alphonso  X,  King  of  Cas 
tile. 

In  1256  the  Holy  Father  approved  the  order  of  the  Servants 
of  Mary,  or  Servites,  under  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine. 
William,  Count  of  Holland,  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  hav 
ing  died  in  December,  1255,  Alexander  threatened  to  excom 
municate  the  electors  should  they  elect,  as  the  deceased 
king's  successor,  Conradine,  son  of  Conrad  and  grandson  of 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 

The  pope  ordered  that  the  bishops  should  be  consecrated 
within  six  months  after  their  election.  Anxious  to  reconcile 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  he  sent  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto 
to  Theodore  Lascaris,  but  the  embassy  had  not  the  hoped- 
for  success. 

New  disturbances  excited  at  Rome  by  Manfred  obliged  the 
pope  to  retire  to  Viterbo,  and  thence  to  another  city. 

While  in  that  condition  of  exile,  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
granted  privileges  with  unexampled  facility. 

King  Louis  IX  continued  to  govern  France  with  glory, 
and  daily  gave  tokens  of  an  exemplary  piety.  Among  all 
the  religious  orders  he  especially  loved  the  two  mendicant 
orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  He  said  if  he  could 
give  away  his  body,  each  of  those  orders  should  have  half 
of  it. 

About  1256  Saint  Bonaventure  began  to  be  famous.  He 
was  born  at  Bagnara,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1221.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  entered  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  and 
became  the  eighth  minister-general  of  that  order. 

About  1259  Italy  witnessed  a  till  then  unexampled  re 
ligious  movement.  It  commenced  at  Perugia,  and  passed 
thence  to  Rome  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  Nobles  and 
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commons,  old  and  young,  even  children  only  five  years  old, 
touched  by  the  fear  of  God's  anger  for  the  crimes  with  which 
Italy  was  inundated,  went  about  the  streets  of  the  city  al 
most  naked.  They  went  in  procession,  by  two  and  two,  each 
carrying  a  leather  whip,  and,  with  groans  and  tears,  so  vio 
lently  beat  their  shoulders  that  they  were  covered  with 
blood.  At  the  same  time  they  implored  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  help  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  These  Flagellants,  so- 
called,  were  suspected  by  Manfred,  King  of  Naples,  even 
before  they  were  accused  of  any  errors  of  faith;  and  he  for 
bade,  under  pain  of  death,  such  austerities  in  any  part  of  his 
kingdom. 

The  Holy  Father  returned  from  Anagni  to  Viterbo,  to 
hold  a  general  council  and  restore  peace  between  Genoa  and 
Venice,  but  fell  ill  and  died  in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1261,  after  governing  the  Church  six  years,  five  months,  and 
fourteen  days.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Laurence. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  three  months  and  three 
days. 


184 
URBAN  IV— A.D.  1261 

THE  original  name  of  Urban  IV  was  James  or  Hy 
acinth  Pantaleon;  he  was  born  at  Troyes,  in  Cham 
pagne,  and  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.    Bury  says 
that  the  father  was  sutor  veteramentarius.    Pantaleon  em 
braced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  after  prolonged  studies 
became  archdeacon  of  Laon,  and  then  of  Liege,  and  subse- 
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quently  pontifical  legate  in  Pomerania,  in  Livonia,  and  in 
Prussia.  Innocent  IV  had  known  him  at  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  and  had  often  heard  him  speak  with  ability  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church.  In  1252  he  was  named  fifty-eighth 
Bishop  of  Verdun.  Alexander  wished  to  make  him  Patri 
arch  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  title  of  legate  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  to  the  army  there. 

Pantaleon  at  that  time  came  to  the  place  then  occupied  by 
the  Roman  court,  on  business  of  his  church,  and,  though  he 
was  not  then  a  cardinal,  he  was  elected  pontiff  at  Viterbo,  by 
eight  of  the  nine  cardinals  who  were  there,  and  who  then 
constituted  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  College.  Being  elected 
on  the  2gth  of  August,  1261,  he  was  consecrated  on  the  4th 
of  September,  and  received  the  name  of  Urban. 

The  commencement  of  his  pontificate  saw  the  end  of  the 
empire  of  the  Latins  in  Constantinople,  which  had  lasted 
fifty-seven  years.  Michael  Palaeologus,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Greeks,  recaptured  that  capital,  which  had  always  longed  for 
the  old  authority.  Palaeologus,  to  avoid  the  war  with  which 
he  was  threatened  by  Urban,  proposed  the  union  of  the  two 
churches,  but  that  was  not  effected  till  the  time  of  Greg 
ory  X. 

Urban,  a  few  days  after  his  coronation,  wrote  to  Louis, 
King  of  France,  and  Philip,  the  king's  eldest  son,  to  grant  a 
year  and  forty  days'  indulgence  to  them  and  to  all  who  were 
present  at  the  consecration  of  any  church  or  chapel.  Urban, 
perceiving  that  the  Sacred  College  was  too  limited  in  num 
ber,  at  the  ember  days  in  December,  1261,  increased  the  num 
ber  by  seven  new  cardinals,  all  men  worthy  of  that  honor  by 
their  learning  and  piety.  The  next  year  he  created  seven 
more.  In  this  second  promotion  Urban  included  one  of  his 
nephews,  Antherus,  canon  of  Bayeux,  archdeacon  of  Laon, 
then  cardinal  of  Saint  Praxedes,  and  legate  in  various  king- 
iii 
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doms.  That  nephew  acquired  great  wealth,  with  which  he 
founded  a  collegiale  of  twelve  canons. 

Urban  employed  representations  and  entreaties,  in  lan 
guage  by  turns  firm  and  pathetic,  to  bring  back  into  the  right 
way  Manfred,  King  of  Sicily,  but  in  vain;  that  prince  con 
tinued  to  harass  the  Church  and  afflict  Italy.  Then  the  pope 
ordered  a  holy  war  against  him.  The  army  of  the  allies, 
commanded  by  Guy,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Robert,  son  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  defeated  the  army  of  Manfred  in 
Lombardy;  but  the  king  speedily  retrieved  the  honor  of  his 
arms  and  laid  siege  to  Rome.  Urban  has  been  blamed  for 
employing  Italian  crusaders  against  Manfred;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Manfred's  army  was  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Saracens,  who  had  declared  war  to  the  death 
against  the  faithful  Catholics. 

Having  retired  to  Orvieto,  the  pope  instituted  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Christi,  which  he  celebrated  for  the  first  time  on 
the  Thursday  within  the  octave  of  Pentecost  in  1264.  By 
his  direction,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  then  professor  of  phi 
losophy,  composed  the  office  of  this  feast,  which  is  still  re 
cited.  But  when  Pope  Urban  died  at  Perugia,  the  celebration 
of  the  solemnity  was  interrupted  for  more  than  forty  years. 
It  had  been  ordered  in  the  year  1246,  by  Robert  of  Torota, 
Bishop  of  Liege,  in  consequence  of  the  revelations  of  a  holy 
nun  of  the  order  of  the  Hospitallers,  Saint  Juliana  Falconieri. 
When  the  festival  had  been  established  at  Liege,  Urban  IV, 
then  James  Pantaleon,  had  been  consulted,  and  had  approved 
it.  As  pope,  he  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  it;  but  he  post 
poned  an  answer  to  those  who  wished  the  festival  made  uni 
versal  throughout  the  Church. 

About  the  same  time  a  German  pilgrim  priest,  who  cele 
brated  the  Mass  at  Bolsena,  near  Orvieto,  ventured  to  doubt 
whether  the  bread  and  wine  became  the  body  and  blood  of 
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Christ,  when  suddenly  the  blood  issued  from  the  host  and 
stained  the  corporal.  The  priest,  to  conceal  his  want  of 
faith,  folded  the  corporal,  but  there  remained  the  form  of 
a  man  on  every  fold.  The  miracle  was  at  once  divulged.  The 
pontiff,  who  till  then  had  been  irresolute,  had  the  corporal 
brought  to  Orvieto  and  solemnly  received.  Subsequently, 
at  the  prayer  of  the  Catholics  of  Spain,  who  stated  that  a 
like  prodigy  had  been  witnessed  at  Daroca,  in  Valencia,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  put  down  the  heresy  of  Berengarius, 
denying  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
pope  ordered  the  whole  Church  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi.  The  corporal  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathe 
dral  of  Orvieto.  All  know  Raphael's  magnificent  fresco 
representing  that  miracle. 

Urban  forbade  any  interments  whatever  in  the  Vatican 
without  a  pontifical  permission.  He  was  the  first  pope  to 
add  his  number  to  his  name;  he  signed  "Urban,  Pope  IV." 
It  is  said  that  there  is  a  bull  extant  signed  "Pelagius,  Pp.  II" ; 
but  many  authors  consider  that  bull  apocryphal. 

Urban  died  on  the  22d  of  October,  1264,  at  Perugia.  He 
governed  the  Church  three  years,  one  month,  and  four  days. 
He  was  a  man  of  lofty  intellect  and  prudence.  His  heart  was 
filled  with  clemency,  kindness,  generosity,  and  many  other 
virtues  that  may  be  called  truly  royal.  He  left  a  Paraphrase 
of  the  Fathers,  and  sixty-one  letters  breathing  wisdom  and 
goodness. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  five  months  and  two  days. 
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185 
CLEMENT  IV— A.D.  1265 

CLEMENT  IV,  originally  named  Guy  Foulquois,  be 
longed  to  a  noble  family  of  Saint  Gilles,  on  the 
Rhone.  It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that  a  Frenchman 
succeeded  a  Frenchman.  Guy  was  successively  soldier,  juris 
consult,  secretary  to  Louis  IX,  married,  father  of  a  family, 
widowed,  priest,  canon,  archdeacon,  bishop,  cardinal,  and 
pope.  Some  authors  state  that  Guy  was  also  a  Carthu 
sian,  but  it  seems  they  confound  him  with  his  father, 
who  did  really  enter  the  order  of  Saint  Bruno.  Clement  him 
self,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  letter  written  at  Viterbo  on  the 
2ist  of  November,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  pontificate, 
speaks  of  the  entrance  of  his  father  into  a  monastery,  but  he 
does  not  say  that  he  himself  had  ever  been  a  monk. 

When  Guy  Foulquois  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  he 
contracted  friendship  with  the  holy  doctors  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Saint  Bonaventure.  Urban  IV,  who  had  great 
confidence  in  Guy,  made  him  cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina,  to 
reward  the  ability  with  which  he  had  filled  the  office  of  legate 
to  England,  when  sent  there  to  appease  the  differences  be 
tween  the  king,  Henry  III,  and  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  car 
dinal-bishop  of  Sabina  was  absent  when  Urban  IV  died; 
nevertheless  the  Sacred  College  elected  him  pontiff.  Being 
informed  of  his  election,  he  repaired  to  Viterbo,  and  on  his 
knees  entreated  the  electors  not  to  persist  in  their  choice; 
but  they  were  inflexible.  He  ascended  the  throne  with  the 
name  of  Clement  IV,  and  was  crowned  on  the  22d  of  Febru 
ary,  1265,  which  was  the  year  in  which  Dante  Alighieri  was 
born. 
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That  same  year  Clement,  after  expressly  reserving  the 
duchy  of  Benevento,  gave  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
Louis  IX,  the  investiture  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Charles  re 
ceived  them  in  fief,  without  the  Salic  law,  and  promised  an 
annual  payment  of  eight  thousand  ounces  of  gold  and  one 
palfrey.  The  tribute  was  to  be  paid  on  Saint  Peter's  eve. 
The  Church  was  to  resume  possession  of  the  kingdoms 
should  Charles  leave  no  heir,  or  in  case  of  any  such  heir  leav 
ing  none.  On  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  Clement  crowned 
Charles  at  the  great  altar  of  the  Vatican  Basilica.  There  is 
a  painting  of  the  ceremony  in  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome. 

After  his  coronation  Charles  advanced  towards  Naples  to 
attack  the  army  of  Manfred.  The  courageous  son  of  Fred 
eric  II  did  not  decline  battle,  but  was  defeated  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1266,  and,  rashly  exposing  himself,  lost  his  life. 

After  the  death  of  Manfred,  King  of  Sicily,  another  com 
petitor  refused  to  yield  to  the  pretensions  of  Charles.  This 
competitor  was  Conradine,  son  of  King  Conrad  and  grand 
son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic.  Conradine,  not  contented  with 
the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  which  the  pontiff  had  left  him, 
aimed  also  at  being  King  of  Sicily.  Censured  for  this  by 
Clement,  Conradine  levied  an  army,  but  was  defeated  by 
Charles,  put  to  flight,  and  then  betrayed  by  faithless  nobles, 
who  gave  him  up  to  Charles.  When  Charles  had  his  rival 
in  his  hands,  he  took  that  stern  and  bitter  vengeance  which 
will  forever  be  the  subject  of  universal  reprobation. 

Conradine,  in  his  prison,  was  playing  chess  when  his  sen 
tence  was  announced  to  him,  and  he  was  almost  immedi 
ately  led  forth  to  execution.  When  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  he  threw  off  his  cloak,  and  remembering  the 
piety  and  the  tenderness  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  of  Ba 
varia,  who  had  been  unwilling  that  he,  so  young,  should  en 
gage  in  a  terrible  war,  he  knelt  in  prayer,  and,  as  he  rose, 
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exclaimed:  "Oh,  mother,  how  deeply  grieved  you  will  be 
when  you  have  tidings  of  my  death!"  Then  he  turned  to 
wards  the  spectators,  and,  hearing  their  pitying  sobs,  he 
proudly  drew  off  one  of  his  gloves  and  threw  it  among  them. 

Clement,  weakened  by  old  age  and  sickness,  but  full  of 
glory  and  of  merits  in  the  administration  of  Holy  Church, 
died  at  Viterbo,  on  the  2Qth  of  November,  1268,  and  was  in 
terred  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  He  was  the  first 
pontiff  on  whose  tomb  armorial  bearings  were  placed.  This 
pontiff,  who  never  entered  Rome,  governed  the  Church  three 
years,  nine  months,  and  twenty  days. 

Clement  IV  would  not  allow  his  relations  to  be  near  him, 
and  he  forbade  them  to  make  any  recommendations  to  him. 
He  married  his  niece  to  a  simple  knight,  and  promised  only 
a  moderate  sum  as  her  marriage  portion.  He  showed  no 
greater  eagerness  for  the  settlement  in  life  of  two  daughters 
left  him  by  his  marriage;  and  they  became  nuns  in  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Sauveur,  at  Nimes. 

Novaes  is  untiring  in  his  admiration  of  Clement  IV.  "He 
was,"  says  that  historian,  "an  eloquent  preacher  and  a  con 
summate  jurisconsult.  Durand  calls  him  'light  of  the  law, 
illustrious  in  penance,  in  prayer,  in  apostolic  zeal,  in  mod 
esty,  and  in  morals,  so  that  the  higher  he  rose  in  dignity,  the 
more  he  flourished  in  sanctity.'  During  his  whole  reign  he 
undertook  nothing  of  consequence  without  first  consulting 
the  Sacred  College."  Novaes  then  eulogizes  this  pope's 
horror  of  nepotism:  "so  greatly  was  this  pontiff  detached 
from  his  own  blood." 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  two  years,  nine  months, 
and  two  days. 
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186 
BLESSED  GREGORY  X— A.D.  1271 

THE  interval  which  separates  the  reign  of  Clement  IV 
from  that  of  Gregory  X  was  signalized  by  the  death 
of  Louis  IX  before  Tunis. 

The  king  was  attacked  by  plague.  On  Monday,  August 
25,  1270,  the  sun  had  scarcely  glinted  on  the  sea  when  the 
lilied  flags  slowly  descended.  At  this  announcement  the 
whole  camp  shuddered.  Knights,  men  at  arms,  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  all  rushed  from  their  tents  in  terror;  one  side  of 
the  royal  tent  was  raised,  and  Louis,  supported  by  atten 
dants,  made  his  appearance,  clad  in  haircloth  to  his  feet; 
his  already  livid  hands  bearing  a  crucifix,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  bed  of  ashes  spread  upon  the  parched  earth.  The 
last  breath  of  the  head  of  the  army  was  to  be  drawn  upon 
that  humble  couch;  it  was  his  last  command,  and  he  had 
scarcely  strength  enough  left  to  lie  down  upon  it  and  to 
motion  for  the  crucifix  to  be  again  placed  before  him. 

Horrible  convulsions  seemed  to  rack  his  frame,  and  yet 
no  complaint,  no  regret,  no  murmur  escaped  his  lips.  All 
that  his  dying  voice  was  heard  to  utter  was:  "Noble  Sire, 
God,  have  mercy  upon  this  people  that  has  followed  me  to 
this  shore!  Oh,  conduct  it  to  its  own  land,  lest  it  be  forced 
to  deny  thy  holy  name."  The  very  last  words  of  the  king 
were :  "Jerusalem !  We  will  go  to  Jerusalem !" 

The  legate  who  should  have  attended  the  king  had  himself 
perished  of  plague;  but  the  love  of  the  cross, was  so  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  French  that  Rome,  not 
withstanding  her  widowhood,  had  not  to  deplore  any  mis 
fortune  to  the  faith.  The  throne  of  Peter  was  vacant,  but, 
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with  the  aid  of  Louis  IX,  religion  had  no  tears  to  shed.  Yet 
it  were  not  good  that  the  great  moderator  should  often  be 
wanting  to  his  children.  Had  Gregory  X  been  sooner  elected, 
the  expedition  against  Tunis  would  probably  have  been  aban 
doned,  and  Louis,  upon  the  road  to  Syria  and  in  the  port  of 
Antipatris,  would  have  preserved  his  strength  to  lead  the 
Christians  a  second  time. 

Blessed  Gregory  X,  originally  called  Theobald  Vis- 
conti,  was  of  the  family  of  that  name  at  Piacenza,  supposed 
to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Flavia  family,  to  which  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  belonged.  Other  authors  maintain  that 
the  Visconti  sprang  from  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards. 

Theobald,  son  of  Hubert,  a  brother  of  Otho  Visconti, 
Archbishop  of  Milan  and  lord  of  that  city,  was  at  first  canon 
of  Lyons,  archdeacon  of  Liege,  and  then  became Jegate  in 
Syria.  While  there  he  was  elected  pontiff  at  Viterbo,  on 
the  ist  of  September,  1271.  The  fifteen  cardinals  who  com 
posed  the  Sacred  College  could  not  agree  upon  a  candidate. 
One  of  them  proposed  to  authorize  six  cardinals  to  name  the 
pope,  all  promising  to  recognize  the  one  thus  named  by  com 
promise.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  ex 
pedient,  for  the  conclave  had  lasted  three  years.  Ranieri 
Gatti,  captain  of  the  city,  had  already  had  the  roof  uncov 
ered  so  that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  might  dispose  the 
cardinals  to  make  a  final  choice.  In  proceeding  by  compro 
mise,  the  six  cardinals  put  an  end  to  the  longest  vacancy  of 
the  Holy  See  that  had  taken  place  since  the  persecutions. 
At  first  they  thought  of  Saint  Philip  Benizi,  of  the  order  of 
Servites,  who  was  then  famous  for  his  miracles;  but  learn 
ing  the  design  from  Cardinals  Ottobuono  Fieschi  and  Ubal- 
dino,  who  had  proposed  him,  Saint  Philip  went  and  hid 
himself  on  the  top  of  Mount  Tuniato  until  another  was 
elected. 
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The  six  cardinals  having  agreed  upon  electing  Theobald 
Visconti  on  the  ist  of  September,  1271,  a  courier  was  des 
patched  to  Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  where  he  was  with  Prince 
Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England,  -waiting  for  a 
favorable  moment  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  Theobald,  having 
received  the  news  on  the  27th  of  October,  took  the  road  for 
Italy,  and  disembarked  at  Brindisi  on  the  ist  of  January, 
1272. 

Accompanied  by  Charles,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he 
went  to  Benevento,  and  thence,  by  way  of  Capua,  to  Viterbo, 
where  he  found  the  cardinals.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  and  was  crowned  at  the  Vatican  by  Cardinal  John 
Orsini  on  the  27th  of  March,  1272.  On  the  day  of  the  coro 
nation  he  took  possession  at  Saint  John  Lateran,  preceded 
by  a  magnificent  cavalcade;  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
held  the  pontiff's  stirrup,  and,  at  the  solemn  banquet  which 
followed,  presented  him  with  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and 
served  him  with  the  first  dish. 

In  1273  the  German  electors,  excepting  the  King  of  Bo 
hemia,  elected  as  king  of  the  Romans  Rudolph,  Count  of 
Hapsburg,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  Holy 
Father  approved  the  election,  and  induced  Alphonso  X,  King 
of  Castile,  to  renounce  his  claims  upon  the  imperial  diadem, 
to  which  he  believed  himself  entitled,  which  that  prince  gen 
erously  and  promptly  did,  to  show  himself  obedient  to  the 
Holy  Father. 

The  same  year  Visconti,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Greg 
ory  X,  wrote  to  Philip  the  Bold,  King  of  France,  to  thank 
him  for  restoring  to  the  Holy  See  the  Venaissin,  situated  be 
tween  Provence  and  Dauphiny,  which  was  left  to  the  Roman 
Church  by  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  died  in  1249, 
and  which  the  kings  of  France  had  since  held. 

It  was  a  pious,  able,  and  generous  thought  that  led  the 
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cardinals  to  elect  a  pope  whose  duties  had  led  him  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  who  knew  the  distress  of  that  unfortunate 
country. 

The  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  almost  exclusively  en 
gaged  the  thoughts  of  Gregory.  On  the  ist  of  the  preced 
ing  April  he  published  a  decree  convoking  at  Lyons  the  four 
teenth  general  council,  and  the  second  of  Lyons,  which  was 
celebrated  in  that  city  in  1274.  The  pope  was  there  even  in 
1273.  On  his  way  he  crossed  Tuscany,  and  paused  at  Flor 
ence  to  endeavor  to  restore  peace  between  the  Guelphs  and 
the  Ghibellines  of  that  city. 

History  cannot  ignore  the  conduct  of  Gregory  X  at  Flor 
ence.  At  first  he  was  accompanied  by  Baldwin  II,  son  of 
Henry,  brother  of  Baldwin  I,  and  afterwards  by  Charles  of 
Anjou,  King  of  Naples  and  brother  of  Saint  Louis. 

The  pope,  delighted  with  the  coolness  of  the  water  and  the 
purity  of  the  air,  proposed  to  his  august  companions  to  pass 
the  summer  in  that  beautiful  city.  The  Guelphs  at  that  time 
had  exiled  the  Ghibellines  and  treated  them  with  undue 
rigor.  On  the  2d  of  July  the  pope  assembled  the  people  of 
Florence  and  the  vicinity  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rubaconte  bridge.  A  platform  having  been 
erected  to  afford  seats  for  the  two  princes,  the  pope  from 
his  throne  forbade,  on  pain  of  interdict,  any  distinction  to  be 
made  in  future  between  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  and  com 
manded  the  syndics  of  the  Guelphs  to  embrace  in  his  pres 
ence  the  syndics  of  the  Ghibellines  (the  pope  was  head  and 
protector  of  the  Guelph  faction).  Gregory  in  his  address 
to  the  people  said:  "He  is  a  Ghibelline — yes;  but  he  is  a 
Christian,  he  is  a  citizen,  and  he  is  your  neighbor.  Is  so 
much  that  we  have  done  to  bring  about  a  union  to  be  inef 
fectual?  Is  the  very  name  of  Ghibelline,  empty  as  it  is,  to 
be  more  powerful  for  hatred  than  so  many  clear  and  substan- 
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tial  reasons  for  charity?  You  declare  that  you  have  em 
braced  this  party  spirit  in  favor  of  the  popes  and  against 
their  enemies?  We,  Roman  pontiffs,  we  have  received  these 
men  to  our  heart,  although  they  formerly  offended  us — these 
men,  your  fellow-citizens,  who  have  returned  to  us;  we  have 
pardoned  their  insults,  and  now  regard  them  as  our  children. 
Will  you  disobey  your  pontiff,  and  in  his  presence?" 

From  Florence,  which  no  doubt  he  secretly  blessed,  Greg 
ory  went  to  Piacenza,  his  native  city,  and  arrived  there  on 
the  3d  of  October.  He  took  with  him  Otho  Visconti,  made 
Archbishop  of  Milan  by  Pope  Urban  IV,  who  had  not  been 
able  yet  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  because  the  Turriani,  a 
revolted  family,  desired  an  archbishop  of  their  own  name. 
Having  entered  Milan,  Gregory  could  not  induce  the  people 
to  accept  Otho  Visconti,  though  regularly  appointed  and  the 
bearer  of  bulls  recently  confirmed,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Milan  in  the  same  grief  that  had  afflicted  Florence. 

The  direction  of  the  General  Council  of  Lyons  was  in 
trusted  to  Saint  Bonaventure.  This  fact  is  attested  by  the 
bull  of  canonization  of  that  saint,  issued  by  Sixtus  IV.  In 
that  assemblage  there  were  fifteen  cardinals,  two  Latin  pa 
triarchs,  seventy  archbishops,  five  hundred  bishops,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  prelates  and  abbots.  Never  had  there 
been  a  more  numerous  council.  The  Greeks  confessed  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  both  Father  and  Son,  and, 
for  the  fourteenth  time,  were  reconciled  to  the  Latin  Church. 

It  was  first  decreed  that  considerable  succor  should  be 
sent  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  must  have  been  an  imposing  scene 
when  the  pontiff  said :  "We  have  seen  the  sufferings  of  those 
pilgrims;  one  by  one  we  have  followed  all  their  misfortunes. 
Their  courage  never  tires,  no  piety  can  be  more  submissive 
than  theirs;  they  are  true  children  of  Jesus  Christ,  like  the 
companions  of  Godfrey,  but  they  have  not  wherewith  to  sup- 
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port  life.  Those  who  had  money  when  they  went  hence, 
have  been  robbed  of  that  money,  and  even  of  their  clothes. 
Can  our  brethren  in  the  desert  ask  alms  of  the  wild  beasts? 
These  give  only  death.  The  Turk  and  the  Jew  sometimes 
hearken  to  a  cry  of  distress;  but  on  that  long  pilgrimage 
there  are  so  many  cries!  It  is  to  the  Holy  Land  that  aid 
must  go;  there  must  be  no  ambition  for  kingdoms  and  prov 
inces  of  Asia;  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  must  be 
delivered." 

The  Flagellants,  wherever  they  were  not  suppressed,  as 
serted  that  baptism  by  water  was  useless;  that  flagellation 
alone  was  effectual,  which  they  called  baptism  by  blood ;  that 
all  religion  consisted  in  flagellation.  Baronius,  according  to 
Novaes,  reproached  Saint  Peter  Damian  with  having  been, 
if  not  the  founder,  at  least  the  propagator  of  this  sect,  so 
censured  by  the  Church,  and  so  wrong  in  deducing  from  a 
simple  ordinary  penance  the  consequences  of  the  Flagellants. 

Tournaments  were  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  those 
fatal  shows  should  everywhere  be  abolished. 

This  council  passed  thirty-one  canons  on  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  All  except  the  nineteenth  concern  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Decretals.  It  was  this  council  that  enjoined  every 
Catholic  to  bow  the  head  as  often  as  he  hears  the  holy  name 
of  Jesus. 

The  Holy  Father,  remembering  the  length  of  the  conclave 
in  which  he  at  last  had  been  elected,  passed  laws  to  prevent 
like  delays  in  future.  These  laws  were  frequently  suspended 
and  then  restored  whenever  there  was  too  long  a  conclave. 

During  this  council  the  great  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  died 
in  the  monastery  of  Fossa  Nuova,  whence  he  was  about  to 
repair  to  Lyons. 

The  council  having  terminated  its  sessions,  the  pontiff  set 
out  on  the  6th  of  March,  1275,  for  Italy.  He  met  Rudolph 
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of  Hapsburg,  king  of  the  Romans,  at  Lausanne  on  the  loth 
of  October,  and  that  prince  swore  to  guarantee  to  His  Holi 
ness  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  other  Italian  lands  be 
longing  to  the  Roman  Church. 

Gregory  had  governed  four  years,  four  months,  and  ten 
days,  reckoning  from  his  election,  and  only  three  years,  nine 
months,  and  fifteen  days,  reckoning  from  his  consecration, 
when  he  died  at  Arezzo,  aged  sixty-six  years,  on  the  xoth  of 
January,  1276  (a  fatal  year,  in  which  four  pontiffs  died),  and 
he  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 

Monsignor  Benedict  Falconcini  de  Volterra,  Bishop  of 
Arezzo  in  1704,  solicited  and  obtained,  under  Pope  Clement 
XI,  in  1713,  at  his  own  expense,  the  beatification  of  this  illus 
trious  pontiff. 

Gregory  had  but  little  learning,  but  he  was  endowed  with 
rare  prudence.  He  always  was  the  courageous  defender  of 
the  faith  and  of  the  divine  worship,  inclined  to  peace  and  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  and  an  enemy  to  all  partiality. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  ten  days. 

Platina  gives  the  following  judgment  upon  Gregory :  "He 
was  a  man  illustrious  in  life  for  prudence  in  affairs;  for  the 
strength  of  soul  with  which  he  disdained  money  and  all  low 
considerations;  for  his  humanity,  clemency,  benevolence  to 
poor  Christians,  and  especially  those  who  took  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Apostolic  See." 

With  reference  to  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  Fleury  says: 
"The  life  of  this  saint,  who  died  at  forty-nine  years  of  age, 
seems  short  in  comparison  to  his  writings.  The  five  first 
volumes  are  commentaries  on  most  of  the  writings  of  Aris 
totle;  then  come  the  commentaries  on  Peter  Lombard,  the 
master  of  sentences;  then  a  volume  of  theological  questions, 
the  Summa  against  the  Gentiles,  the  Summa  Theologiae, 
many  commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scripture,  and,  finally, 
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short  treatises  to  the  number  of  seventy-three,  some  of 
which  are  doubted.  In  general,  the  best  critics  believe  that 
many  works  are  attributed  to  Saint  Thomas  which  are  only 
notes  of  his  public  lectures,  called  reportata  in  those  days, 
and  that  a  similarity  of  name  has  confounded  with  him 
Thomas  the  Englishman,  or  Jorzi,  a  friar  of  the  same  order, 
who  lived  in  the  same  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next." 

William  de  Tocco,  in  his  life  of  the  saint,  also  says:  "It  is 
known  from  the  faithful  report  of  his  companion,  and  of 
those  who  wrote  under  him,  that  he  sometimes  dictated  in 
his  room  to  three  and  even  four  secretaries  at  a  time,  upon 
different  subjects.  He  slept  but  little,  and  passed  a  great 
portion  of  the  night  in  prayer,  and  it  was  to  prayer  rather 
than  to  study  that  he  attributed  his  science.  He  always 
prayed  before  study  and  before  composing,  and  in  great  dif 
ficulties  redoubled  his  prayers  and  added  fasting." 
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INNOCENT  V— A.D.  1276 

INNOCENT  V,  Peter  Tarentasio,  was  born  near  the 
city  of  Sentron.     Having  entered  the  order  of  Saint 
Dominic,   he  was  master   of  theology,  provincial   of 
France,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  then  made  cardinal-bishop 
of  Ostia  by  Gregory  X.    He  was  presented  at  the  Council 
of  Lyons,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in  all  relating  to  the 
Catholic  dogma  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    He 
was  the  first  Dominican  who  became  pontiff.    On  the  2ist 
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of  January,  1276,  the  cardinals,  ten  in  number,  elected  him 
at  Arezzo,  on  the  second  day  of  the  conclave. 

This  pope  was  crowned  at  Rome  on  the  22d  of  February, 
the  day  dedicated  to  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter. 

Rudolph,  king  of  the  Romans,  preparing  to  go  to  Rome  to 
be  crowned  as  emperor,  Innocent  sent  the  Bishop  of  Albi 
to  advise  him  not  to  enter  Italy  without  first  making  peace 
with  Charles,  King  of  Sicily.  The  pope  feared  that  the 
presence  of  the  two  princes  would  cause  a  war  between  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines.  Innocent  reconciled  to  the 
Church  the  Florentines,  upon  whom  Gregory  X  had  laid  an 
interdict,  and  he  made  peace  between  the  people  of  Lucca  and 
those  of  Pisa;  but  while  the  Church  was  indulging  in  still 
more  glorious  hopes,  Innocent  died  on  the  22d  of  June,  1276, 
after  a  reign  of  five  months  and  two  days.  He  was  interred 
in  the  Basilica  of  Saint  John  Lateran.  He  left  Notes  on  the 
Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  de  Goram, 
and  commentaries  upon  the  Books  of  Sentences. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  eighteen  days. 


188 
ADRIAN  V— A.D.  1276 

ARIAN  V  was  originally  named  Ottobuono  Fieschi,  of 
the  counts  of  Lavagna,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
Genoese    families.    He    was    archdeacon    of    the 
churches  of  Canterbury,  Rheims,  and  Parma.     His  uncle, 
Innocent  IV,  created  him  cardinal-deacon  of  Saint  Adrian, 
and  he  became,  in  succession,  legate  to  England,  Spain,  and 
Germany. 
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On  the  loth  of  July,  1276,  he  was  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
as  had  been  predicted  by  Saint  Philip  Benizi,  the  Servite. 

On  the  death  of  Clement  IV,  the  Sacred  College  deputed 
Cardinal  Fieschi  to  offer  the  tiara  to  Saint  Philip  Benizi,  who 
replied :  "It  befits  you  rather  than  me."  When  Adrian  was 
elected  and  congratulated  by  his  relatives,  he  replied: 
"Would  to  God  you  were  congratulating  a  healthy  cardinal, 
instead  of  a  dying  pope !" 

Forty  days  after  his  election,  Adrian  went  to  Viterbo  to 
smooth  away  some  disagreements  between  the  Church  and 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.  While  there,  he  suspended  the  bull 
of  Gregory  X  relating  to  the  conclave,  wishing  to  make  some 
useful  additions  to  it.  Shortly  afterwards  he  died  at  Viterbo, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  and  not, 
as  Father  Jacob  has  stated,  in  that  of  the  Dominicans. 
Novaes  maintains  that  Adrian  had  not  received  the  priest 
hood  and  had  not  been  consecrated,  which  does  not  prevent 
him  from  ranking  among  the  popes,  because  at  that  time  a 
legitimate  election,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  elected,  suf 
ficed  to  make  a  lawful  pontiff.  In  the  first  ten  centuries  of 
the  Church,  on  the  contrary,  a  pope  was  not  legitimate  until 
after  consecration.  Adrian  governed  the  Church  thirty- 
eight  days. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  twenty-seven  days  before  the 
election  of  John  XXI. 
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189 
JOHN  XXI— A.D.  1276 

JOHN  XXI,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  the  city  of  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  was  originally  named  Peter,  son  of  Julian. 
He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
with  brilliant  success.    Successively  dean  and  master  of 
the  schools  of  Lisbon,  and  next  archdeacon  of  the  Church  of 
Braga,  he  was  created  cardinal-bishop  of  Frascati  by  Greg 
ory  X,  and  finally  elected  pope  at  Viterbo,  on  the  i5th  of 
September,   1276,  and  crowned  on  the  2oth  of  the  same 
month.    On  the  same  day  he  suspended  the  constitution  of 
Gregory  X  on  conclaves  (already  verbally  suspended  by 
Adrian  V),  with  the  intention  of  improving  it.    On  the  i7th 
of  October  he  received  from  Charles,  King  of  Sicily,  the  oath 
of  homage  for  that  kingdom,  which  the  prince  had  obtained 
in  fief  from  the  Roman  Church. 

A  question  arose  between  Philip,  King  of  France,  and 
Alphonso,  King  of  Castile.  John,  in  order  to  restore  peace, 
wrote  letters  to  each  of  them.  He  induced  Alphonso  III, 
King  of  Portugal,  to  cease  oppressing  the  churches  in  his 
country  and  depriving  them  of  their  property.  He  despatched 
legates  to  Michael  Palaeologus  to  obtain  from  that  prince 
the  ratification  of  the  peace  concluded  between  the  two 
churches  and  sworn  to  by  his  ambassadors  at  the  Council  of 
Lyons;  and,  finally,  he  happily  exerted  himself  for  the  preser 
vation  to  the  crusaders  of  the  lands  which  they  still  pos 
sessed  in  the  Holy  Land.  John  condemned  the  errors  pro 
fessed  in  the  University  of  Paris.  He  died  on  the  i6th  of 
March,  1277,  of  a  bruise  on  the  head,  received  while  visiting 
in 
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a  pontifical  palace  erecting  at  Viterbo,  one  of  the  rooms  fall 
ing  in  upon  him. 

He  had  governed  the  Church  eight  months  and  a  few  days. 
This  pope  possessed  vast  erudition,  especially  in  medicine. 
He  was  affable  towards  inferiors,  and  an  especial  friend  to 
men  of  letters  of  all  countries.  John  showed  great  affection 
for  the  Franciscans,  and  it  is  considered  certain  that  His 
Holiness  was  on  the  point  of  giving  a  cardinal's  hat  to  John 
of  Parma,  general  of  that  order. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  ten  months  and  eight  days ;  and 
the  conclave  would  have  lasted  still  longer  if  the  people  of 
Viterbo  had  not  shut  up  the  cardinals  in  the  city  palace  to 
compel  them  to  make  a  choice. 

Under  this  reign  the  Venetians  besieged  Ancona,  because 
the  inhabitants  traded  with  Dalmatia,  to  the  great  vexation 
of  the  senate.  John  XXI  had  not  the  means  to  protect  the 
people  of  Ancona,  but  they  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  the 
siege  of  their  city  was  raised. 


190 
NICHOLAS  III— A.D.  1277 

THE  original  name  of  Nicholas  III  was  John  Cajetan 
Orsini ;  he  was  a  member  of  that  celebrated  family, 
and  a  Roman.    John  Cajetan  was  created  cardinal- 
deacon  of  Saint  Nicholas  in  Carcere  by  Innocent  IV.    The 
Sacred  College  then  consisted  of  only  eight  cardinals.    He 
was  elected  at  Viterbo  on  the  25th  of  November,  1277,  or 
dained  priest  at  Rome  on  the  i8th  of  December,  consecrated 
on  the  igth,  and  crowned  on  the  26th.    Saint  Francis  had 
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predicted  to  him  that  he  would  be  pope  and  protector  of  the 
Franciscan  order. 

Nicholas  induced  Rudolph,  king  of  the  Romans,  to  ap 
prove,  by  a  diploma,  all  the  concessions,  privileges,  and  con 
firmations  given  to  the  Church  by  his  predecessors,  kings  of 
the  Romans  and  emperors.  In  order  to  anticipate  any  dif 
ferences  that  might  arise  upon  those  questions  at  a  future 
time,  Nicholas  sent  to  Rudolph  the  original  diplomas  given 
by  Louis  the  Pious,  Otho  the  Great,  and  Henry  II,  in  order 
that  those  documents  might  be  equally  confirmed.  Rudolph 
agreed  to  these  demands,  and  among  the  number  of  the  pos 
sessions  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Church  were  Ferrara 
and  Comacchio.  Finally,  that  there  might  be  no  more  doubt 
as  to  the  possessions,  the  Holy  Father  had  the  diplomas  con 
firmed  by  the  electors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Nicholas  requested  King  Charles  to  renounce  the  title  of 
senator  of  Rome,  and,  by  a  constitution,  forbade  that  dignity 
to  be  given  to  any  foreign  king  or  prince.  It  was  subse 
quently  determined  to  give  the  title  to  no  one  for  more  than 
a  year.  A  member  of  the  Orsini  family  received  the  title  of 
senator.  Under  the  next  pontificate  the  title  was  restored 
to  King  Charles,  and  in  1316  John  XXII  conferred  it  upon 
Robert,  also  King  of  Sicily. 

The  pope  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  Palaeologus, 
to  his  son  Andronicus,  to  the  patriarchs  and  the  other  Greek 
prelates,  to  induce  them  to  confirm  that  peace  between  the 
two  churches  which  had  been  established  in  the  Council  of 
Lyons.  Nicholas  subsequently  received  letters  from  the 
emperor,  in  which  that  prince  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff  over  all  the  churches,  and  protested 
that  he  regarded  the  pope  with  all  due  veneration.  The 
emperor  further  affirmed  that  he  had  condemned  the  schism 
in  the  form  prescribed  to  him  by  the  apostolic  Holy  See,  and 
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that  he  would  employ  all  fitting  means  to  withdraw  the 
Greeks  from  their  schism. 

Nicholas  caused  a  sumptuous  palace  to  be  built  near  Saint 
Peter's  for  the  pontiffs  and  their  court. 

Having  learned  that  tournaments,  which  various  councils 
had  condemned,  were  re-established  in  France,  Nicholas 
wrote  in  a  firm  tone  to  the  cardinal  of  Saint  Cecilia,  his 
legate  in  Paris,  ordering  him  to  cause  the  suspension  of 
those  exercises,  in  which  some  deplorable  misfortunes  al 
ways  happened.  The  pope  said  that  the  disasters  of  the 
Holy  Land  should  be  thought  of,  and  not  vain  amusements 
that  were  of  no  benefit  to  religion. 

In  1279,  on  account  of  the  great  heat,  the  Holy  Father 
retired  to  Viterbo,  and  died  there  of  apoplexy,  on  the  22d  of 
August,  1280.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Vatican  and 
deposited  in  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Nicholas,  which  he  had 
built. 

Nicholas  governed  two  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty- 
seven  days. 

He  was  endowed  with  great  prudence  and  a  singular  spirit 
of  justice.  He  filled  more  quickly  than  any  of  his  predeces 
sors  the  bishoprics  that  became  vacant.  When  he  conferred 
the  priesthood,  he  scrupulously  chose  the  holiest  men  rather 
than  the  most  learned  men,  saying  that  "knowledge  without 
goodness  was  a  poison  without  antidote."  He  had  a  great 
soul  and  untiring  activity;  he  loved  the  religious  orders,  es 
pecially  that  of  Saint  Francis.  In  approving  the  judgment 
of  Gregory  IX  upon  the  stigmata  of  that  saint,  he  did  not 
forget  that,  when  cardinal,  he  had  been  named  protector  of 
that  order.  The  purity  of  his  life  and  conduct  was  such  that 
he  was  surnamed  il  Composto,  the  Polite.  Every  one  knew 
him  by  that  name,  at  which  he  took  no  offence.  Generous 
in  almsgiving,  he  was  also  endowed  with  other  excellent  vir- 
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tues.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  he  had  not  somewhat  weak 
ened  those  virtues  by  a  spirit  of  nepotism,  that  prompted 
him  to  enrich  his  family. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  he  designed  to  divide  the  empire 
into  four  kingdoms — Germany,  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  Lom- 
bardy,  and  Tuscany.  But,  while  revolving  such  a  project, 
Nicholas  must  have  left  France  out  of  his  calculation — a 
country  which  would  not  suffer  itself  with  impunity  to  be 
thus  dismembered. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  upon  one  of  those  thrones  he 
would  have  placed  at  least  one  of  the  members  of  his  own 
family.  The  Orsini  had  the  same  idea  which  the  Medici  en 
tertained.  A  pope,  born  a  prince,  who  had  enriched  his 
family,  was  more  blamable  than  a  pope  who  had  risen  from 
the  lower  ranks  of  society.  The  aggrandizement  of  princes 
already  powerful  increased  that  facility  of  Roman  rebellion 
which  produced  so  many  evils  in  those  times.  The  Holy  See 
was  vacant  ten  months  and  one  day. 


191 
MARTIN  II— A.D.  1281 

BY  some  authors  Martin  II  is  ranked  as  Martin  IV. 
We  have  seen  that  the  seventy-fifth  pope  was  called 
Martin  I,  and  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  pope  was 
called  Marin  (Marinus)  I.    But  then  Martin  or  Marin  was 
the  same  name;  so  Marin  I  was*  Martin  II.    The  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty-first  pope  was  called  Marinus  II,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Martin  III.    He,  therefore,  who  is  named  by 
some,  and  particularly  in  the  Diario  of  Rome,  Martin  II  is, 
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properly  speaking,  to  be  called  Martin  IV,  for  the  subse 
quent  Pope  Martin,  whom  we  shall  find  reigning  in  1417, 
is  officially  recognized  as  Martin  V.  We  are  here  treating 
of  Martin  IV,  and  close  with  him  the  confusion  of  the  names 
of  Marinus  and  Martin.  The  original  name  of  this  pope  was 
Simon  de  Brion,  and  he  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Montpen- 
sier,  in  Touraine.  He  for  a  long  time  resided  in  Tours,, 
where  he  was  a  canon  regular,  and  treasurer  of  the  Church 
of  Saint  Martin.  Saint  Louis  named  Simon  keeper  of  the 
seals  in  1260.  Urban  IV,  in  1262,  made  him  cardinal-priest 
of  Saint  Cecilia.  Gregory  X  sent  him  to  France  as  apos 
tolical  legate. 

Simon  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  pontificate,  in  the 
city  of  Viterbo,  on  the  nth  of  February,  1281.  He  then 
made  so  strong  and  determined  a  resistance  that  the  cardi 
nals,  inflamed  with  a  holy  zeal,  tore  away  from  him  his  cos 
tume  as  cardinal,  and  forcibly  clad  him  in  the  papal  habits. 
Yielding  to  force,  and  no  longer  venturing  to  resist,  he  was 
crowned  on  the  23d  of  March  at  Orvieto. 

The  Roman  people,  having  suffered  great  evils  because 
the  powerful  families  of  Orsini  and  Annibaldi  had  each 
named  a  senator  during  the  conclave,  now  gave  to  the  new 
pope  the  rank  of  senator  of  Rome,  and  the  pope  restored  it 
to  Charles,  King  of  Sicily,  from  whom  it  had  been  taken  by 
Nicholas  III. 

Martin  excommunicated  Michael  Palaeologus  because  he 
had  perpetuated  the  schism,  after  promising  by  his  ambas 
sadors  to  Lyons,  and  afterwards  in  person  to  the  legate  in 
power,  that  he  would  remove  all  division  between  the  two 
churches. 

In  1282  he  excommunicated  the  authors  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers — that  massacre  in  which  the  Sicilians  assassinated 
four  thousand  Provencals.  He  also  excluded  from  com- 
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rnunion  Peter  III,  King  of  Aragon,  an  accomplice  of  the 
conspirators,  and  deposed  that  prince  from  the  throne  of 
Aragon,  which  he  conferred  upon  Charles  of  Valois,  son  of 
King  Philip  of  France. 

In  1285  the  pope  complained  of  the  violence  of  Ranieri, 
governor  of  Orvieto,  and,  being  unable  to  go  to  Rome,  he 
took  refuge  in  Perugia.  There  he  fell  sick,  and  died  in  four 
days. 

Martin  governed  four  years,  one  month,  and  four  days. 
He  was  munificent,  of  great  courage  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  learned,  prudent,  adorned  by  shining  virtues,  and 
detached  from  his  relatives.  To  one  of  them,  who  visited 
him,  he  gave  a  small  sum  to  pay  his  travelling  expenses, 
and  said :  "The  property  we  have  belongs  to  the  Church  and 
not  to  us.  We  cannot  dispose  of  it." 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  three  days.  Martin  has  been 
accused  of  being  too  favorable  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  of 
having  on  several  occasions  shown  him  undue  partiality,  but 
the  miracles  that  accompanied  the  death  of  this  pope,  and 
the  prodigies  that  were  witnessed  around  his  tomb,  suffi 
ciently  prove  that  the  pontiff  never  exceeded  the  limits  of 
justice. 


192 
HONORIUS  IV— A.D.  1285 

HONORIUS  IV,  James  Savelli,  belonged  to  a  very  dis 
tinguished  Roman  family.    He  was  a  canon  of  Bar 
celona.     Urban  IV  made  him  cardinal-deacon  of 
Saint  Mary  in  Cosmedin.     Adrian  V  sent  him,  with  two 
other  cardinals,  to  terminate  the  differences  which  still  ex- 
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isted  between  Rudolph,  King  of  the  Romans,  and  Charles, 
King  of  Sicily.  James  was  elected  supreme  pontiff,  in  spite 
of  his  resistance,  on  the  second  day  of  the  conclave,  held  at 
Perugia,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1285.  At  Rome  he  received  the 
priesthood  on  the  i4th  of  May,  was  consecrated  on  the  i5th, 
and  crowned  on  the  2Oth.  He  was  so  tortured  by  the  gout 
that  he  could  not  celebrate  Mass  without  instruments  which 
assisted  him  to  move  his  hands. 

In  1286  the  Holy  Father  condemned  an  order  called  the 
Order  of  the  Apostles,  which  was  founded  by  Gerard  Sega- 
relli,  of  Parma.  This  innovator,  having  been  expelled  from 
the  Franciscan  order,  dressed,  as  he  told  his  followers,  after 
the  manner  of  the  apostles.  He,  moreover,  followed  the 
errors  of  the  Albigenses  or  of  the  Waldenses,  and  of  the 
Patarini. 

The  Holy  Father  excommunicated  James  of  Aragon,  son 
of  Peter  III,  King  of  Aragon,  because  he  continued  to  usurp 
the  royal  power  in  Sicily. 

Honorius  IV  had  studied  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
was  much  attached  to  that  establishment,  which  enjoyed 
great  celebrity.  The  pope  ordered  Arabic  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  necessary  to  those  sent  to  strengthen  the  faith 
among  the  schismatics  and  the  Saracens,  to  be  taught  in  that 
university. 

The  pope  governed  two  years  and  two  days.  He  died  on 
the  3d  of  April,  1287.  He  was  interred  in  the  Vatican,  and, 
by  order  of  Paul  III,  his  body  was  removed  afterwards  to  the 
Church  of  Aracceli. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  ten  months  and  eighteen 
days.  This  delay  was  caused  by  no  misunderstanding  or 
want  of  agreement  among  the  cardinals.  When  they  were 
assembled  in  conclave,  in  the  Palace  of  Saint  Sabina,  a  pesti 
lence  broke  out,  which  obliged  them  to  seek  change  of  air, 
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six  of  them  having  fallen  victims,  and  the  others  being  sick. 
They  did  not  name  a  pope  until  the  scourge  had  ceased  its 
ravages.  Their  choice  then  fell  upon  Cardinal  Tineus,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  pestilence,  had  not  quitted  that  palace,  but 
contented  himself  with  having  a  great  fire  kept  burning  all 
around  the  building  to  purify  the  air.  This,  he  said,  was  the 
remedy  that  Hippocrates  recommended  to  the  Athenians. 

In  Wadding's  Annals  and  Ughelli's  Italia  there  are  some 
letters  of  this  pope,  full  of  wisdom  and  mildness;  yet  he 
must  be  deemed  somewhat  too  liberal  towards  his  family. 
Many  of  the  princely  families  of  Rome,  when  they  obtained 
the  tiara  for  a  member,  often  wearied  him  with  requests 
that  he  lacked  courage  to  refuse. 


193 
NICHOLAS  IV— A.D.  1288 

NICHOLAS  IV,  named  Tineus,  of  an  obscure  family 
in  Alessiano,  in  the  diocese  of  Ascoli,  was  a  Minor 
Observantine,  and  became  the  first  general  of  the 
Franciscans  after  Saint  Bonaventure,  and  the  first  pope  of 
that  order.  As  legate  from  Gregory  X  to  Constantinople, 
he  contributed  to  bring  the  Greeks  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
Roman  Church.  We  have  seen  that  he  alone  would  not 
leave  the  Palace  of  Saint  Sabina,  in  which  the  conclave  was 
assembled.  This  courageous  conduct  was  not  dictated  by 
any  paltry  self-interest.  When  the  tiara  was  offered  to  him 
he  rejected  it  and  endeavored  to  put  forth  the  greater  merits 
of  other  cardinals.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1288,  he  was 
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unanimously  proclaimed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
his  coronation  on  the  24th.  In  the  first  year  of  his  pontifi 
cate,  Pope  Nicholas  granted  privileges  to  the  brethren  of 
his  order.  Firstly,  as  many  doubted  their  exemption,  he  de 
clared  them  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See  and  abso 
lutely  exempt  from  every  other  jurisdiction,  adding  that  all 
the  property,  fixed  or  movable,  of  which  they  had  the  use, 
was  the  property  of  Saint  Peter,  in  conformity  to  the  bull 
Exiit  qui  seminat  of  Nicholas  III.  This  bull  of  Nicholas  IV 
is  dated  at  Rome,  April  30,  1288.  By  another,  of  May  6, 
given  at  Rieti,  he  ordered  that  no  Friar  Minor  who,  after 
profession,  should  pass  into  another  order,  should  be  raised 
to  any  charge,  dignity,  or  prelacy,  without  the  express  per 
mission  of  the  Holy  See.  In  case  the  place  of  their  abode 
should  fall  under  interdict,  he  permitted  them  to  confess 
each  other,  receive  absolution,  recite  the  office,  and  say  Mass 
with  closed  doors,  without  the  bells  being  rung,  and  without 
being  obliged  to  admit  any  one  but  the  members  of  the 
order ;  and,  finally,  to  communicate  on  the  accustomed  days, 
and  in  case  of  need  to  receive  extreme  unction.  He  also 
gave  special  privileges  to  some  houses  of  the  order,  among 
others  to  that  at  Assisi.  He  forbade  any  other  religious  to 
settle  in  that  city;  if  necessity  compelled  them  to  do  so,  their 
establishment  was  to  be  four  hundred  yards  from  the  walls. 
He  intended  thereby  to  prevent  any  diminution  of  the  alms 
on  which  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Francis  subsisted. 

In  1289  Nicholas  removed  the  interdict  which,  sixteen 
years  before,  Gregory  X  had  laid  upon  the  kingdom  of  Portu 
gal,  when  Alphonso  III  had  usurped  the  property  of  the 
Church  and  reduced  all  the  ecclesiastics  to  beggary. 

On  the  2gth  of  May  the  pope  crowned,  in  the  Vatican 
Basilica,  Charles  II,  King  of  Sicily,  on  the  same  conditions 
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that  had  been  imposed  on  the  father  of  that  prince  by 
Clement  IV.  In  virtue  of  a  constitution,  he  divided  the  in 
come  of  the  Roman  Church  into  two  parts,  the  one  allotted 
to  the  pontiff  and  the  other  to  the  cardinals.  This  constitu 
tion  has  not  been  in  force  for  many  years;  other  arrange 
ments  are  made  for  the  income  of  the  cardinals,  which  is 
very  limited  considering  their  high  dignity. 

To  Nicholas  is  due  the  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Montpellier,  which  the  founder,  in  his  diploma  of  the  26th 
of  October,  calls  "a  city  created  for  study."  Subsequently 
he  granted  great  privileges  to  the  university  established  at 
Lisbon  by  King  Denis. 

Nicholas,  ever  watchful  for  the  maintenance  and  propaga 
tion  of  religion,  exhorted  all  the  princes  upon  the  earth,  with 
unwearied  zeal,  to  form  a  numerous  crusade  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  victorious  Sultan  of  Babylon,  who  in  1290 
took  the  city  of  Tripoli  from  the  Christians.  As  the  aid  was 
not  sent  as  quickly  as  the  Holy  Father  desired,  the  city  of 
Acre,  the  last  that  the  Christians  still  possessed  in  Syria, 
was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  same  sultan.  This  deeply 
grieved  Nicholas,  who  made  new  but  still  vain  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  Catholic  princes.  The  loss  was 
irreparable.  It  was  no  longer  Saladin  who  fought  against 
the  Christians;  the  Sultan  Cahil  was  an  odious  barbarian. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Henry,  King  of  Cyprus  and  of  Jeru 
salem,  of  the  Templars,  Hospitallers,  and  the  Christians  in 
Palestine,  the  city  of  Acre  was  taken  by  storm. 

The  master  of  the  Templars  was  killed  fighting  valiantly. 
The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Nicholas,  was  urged  to  escape 
by  open  sea,  the  port  being  still  free.  The  holy  man  was 
dragged  against  his  will,  by  his  people,  to  a  boat,  that  they 
might  convey  him  to  a  galley  not  far  off.  But  he  charitably 
received  so  many  fugitives  into  the  boat  that  she  went  down. 
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Thus  perished  the  last  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  who  re 
sided  in  the  Holy  Land. 

In  Acre  there  was  a  famous  convent  of  Poor  Clares.  The 
superior,  being  informed  that  the  Saracens  were  in  the  city, 
assembled  all  the  sisterhood  in  chapter  and  said :  "My  daugh 
ters,  let  us  despise  this  life,  in  order  that  we  may  preserve 
for  our  heavenly  Spouse  pure  hearts  in  pure  bodies:  do  as 
you  see  me  do."  Immediately  she  cut  off  her  nose,  and  her 
face  was  bathed  in  blood.  The  others  followed  her  example, 
and  cut  their  faces  in  various  manners.  The  Saracens,  en 
tering  the  convent  scimitar  in  hand,  were  astounded  at  the 
sight;  then,  horror  turning  into  fury,  they  butchered  all  the 
holy  women.  The  Franciscan  friars  of  Saint  Jean  d'Acre 
were  also  all  killed. 

The  Saracens  carried  off  more  than  thirty  thousand  pris 
oners,  after  having  killed  a  like  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  day  of  the  taking  of  Acre,  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre 
abandoned  their  city  without  making  any  defence.  Those 
of  Beyrout  also  surrendered  without  resistance.  The  Latin 
Christians*  lost  everything  that  had  remained  to  them  in  the 
country.  Most  of  them  who  escaped  retired  to  the  isle  of 
Cyprus. 

So  closed  the  wars  for  the  conquest  and  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land,  which  had  lasted  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
years,  from  1098  to  1291. 

Nicholas  added  pure  intentions  to  the  talents  necessary  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  high  station.  He  had  been  employed 
in  the  most  delicate  business,  and  the  popes  who  had  given 
him  their  confidence  had  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  success 
of  so  enlightened  a  nuncio. 

Nicholas  was  a  prudent  philosopher  and  a  good  theologian ; 
he  governed  the  Church  wisely,  and  he  appeased  some  of  the 
dissensions  which  had  arisen  at  Rome  and  in  the  Ecclesias- 
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tical  States.  Father  Felix  Mattel  published  a  life  of  Nich 
olas,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  the  author  of  which 
was  Jerome  Rubeo. 

This  pope  governed  the  Church  four  years,  one  month, 
and  fourteen  days.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  Good 
Friday,  1292,  and,  as  he  had  desired,  was  interred  in  a  simple 
tomb  in  Saint  Mary  Major.  He  was  so  humble,  this  worthy 
religious,  that  he  said:  "We  would  rather  be  the  cook  to  our 
brethren  than  a  cardinal;  we  accepted  the  purple  only  from 
fear  of  offending  our  order."  He  was  also  accustomed  to 
say:  "We  have  relations:  these  relations  are  all  men  who  are 
distinguished  by  knowledge  and  virtue." 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  two  years,  three  months,  and 
two  days.  There  were  twelve  cardinals,  but  they  were 
divided  in  opinion — six  Romans,  four  Italians,  and  two 
French.  "The  election  was  so  long  delayed  because  they 
cared  for  their  own  interest  and  not  for  that  of  Christ." 


194 
SAINT  CELESTINE  V—  A.D.  1294 


CELESTINE  V  was  originally  called  Peter  of 
Morroni,  from  a  mountain  near  Sulmona  where  he 
led  a  solitary  life.  He  was  born  near  the  castle  of 
Molisa  in  the  territory  of  Lavoro,  in  the  year  1215,  and  was 
the  eleventh  of  twelve  sons  of  Angelerio,  a  farmer. 

He  was  first  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Faifoli,  in  the  diocese  of  Benevento,  which  he  entered  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  left  in  1239,  with  the  permission  of  the 
abbot,  to  go  and  do  penance  in  the  caves  of  Morroni,  where 
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he  spent  five  years.  Thence  he  went  to  the  mountain  of 
Majella,  in  Apulia,  where  he  founded  the  order  of  the  Celes- 
tines.  He  was  prior  of  the  order  when  he  was  elected  pope 
at  Perugia,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1294,  principally  at  the  solicita 
tion  of  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia,  a  Roman  of  the  Mala- 
branca  family. 

This  cardinal,  to  put  an  end  to  the  discords  which  rent  the 
Sacred  College,  proposed  that  they  should  choose  this  her 
mit,  well  known  for  his  sanctity,  and  who  was  then  at  Rome 
on  a  visit  to  a  house  of  his  order,  which  had  just  been 
founded  there. 

Peter  of  Morroni,  therefore,  was  unanimously  elected,  and 
the  decree  of  his  election  was  forwarded  to  him;  but  he  firmly 
refused  to  accept.  His  refusal  was  only  overcome  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  cardinals  and  of  King  Charles  II  of  Naples, 
and  of  Andrew,  King  of  Hungary.  Those  princes  went  to 
him  and  entreated  him  to  accept.  They  told  him  that  there 
was  no  other  method  of  remedying  the  evils  suffered  by 
Christianity,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  pontifi 
cate. 

Francis  Petrarch  writes  that  Peter  had  meditated  escap 
ing  from  their  importunities  by  flight,  but  the  people  flocked 
about  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  their  cries  and 
commands.  Almost  frenzied,  Peter  set  out  for  Aquila,  which 
he  entered  mounted  on  an  ass,  the  bridle  of  which  was  held 
by  King  Charles  and  the  King  of  Hungary.  He  had  written 
to  the  cardinals  that,  on  account  of  the  heat,  he  could  not 
proceed  to  Perugia,  and  they  repaired  to  Aquila  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremonies  of  his  coronation,  on  the  2gth  of  August, 
in  the  church  of  the  Celestines  of  Collemaggio.  Afterwards, 
mounted  no  longer  on  an  ass,  but  upon  a  beautiful  white 
horse,  he  made  his  entrance  into  the  city  amidst  the  acclama 
tions  of  a  multitude  of  people,  who  had  gathered  from  all 
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parts  to  see  the  first  personage  in  the  world,  who  so  recently 
had  been  only  a  lowly  hermit,  poor,  often  suffering  from 
hunger. 

Shortly  after  the  coronation  the  Holy  Father  made  a  pro 
motion  of  twelve  cardinals,  seven  of  whom  were  French ;  and 
then  he  resolved  upon  going  to  Naples. 

Meanwhile  Celestine,  regretting  his  liberty,  resolved  to 
recover  it.  He  showed  that  resolution  more  plainly  after  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Latino,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the 
principal  business  of  the  pontificate.  Celestine  knew  that  the 
cardinals  were  ill  pleased  with  him.  The  twelve  new  mem 
bers  of  the  Sacred  College,  seven  French,  as  we  have  said, 
and  five  Italians,  had  been  created  without  the  former  cardi 
nals  being  consulted.  He  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  man 
reared  in  the  woods  and  unfit  to  wear  the  tiara.  Impelled 
by  such  considerations,  he  first  declared  that  the  pope  might 
freely  renounce  the  pontificate,  and  then  he  soon  desired  to 
make  that  renunciation. 

He  voluntarily  resigned  the  pontificate  at  Naples,  on  the 
1 3th  of  December,  1294,  after  governing  five  months  and 
nine  days. 

Chacon  gives  the  formula  of  his  renunciation: 

"We,  Celestine,  Pope  V,  moved  by  legitimate  reasons,  that 
is  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  humility,  of  a  better  life  and  an  un 
spotted  conscience,  of  weakness  of  body  and  of  want  of 
knowledge,  the  malignity  of  the  people,  and  personal  in 
firmity,  to  recover  the  tranquillity  and  consolation  of  our 
former  life,  do  freely  and  voluntarily  resign  the  pontificate, 
the  place,  the  dignity,  occupation,  and  honors  of  which  we 
expressly  renounce,  and  we  give  full  and  free  faculty  to  the 
college  of  cardinals  canonically  to  elect  a  pastor  of  the  Uni 
versal  Church." 

This  done,  in  a  consistory  publicly  held  in  the  city  of 
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Naples,  he  laid  aside  all  the  pontifical  insignia,  and,  with  a 
noble  and  modest  yet  lofty  bearing,  seated  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  cardinals. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  ten  days.  For  the  first  time  the 
law  of  Gregory  X,  confirmed  by  Celestine  V,  was  observed, 
which  provided  that  a  conclave  should  not  be  commenced 
until  nine  days  after  the  death  or  renunciation  of  a  pope. 

Well  pleased,  he  who  had  again  become  Peter  of  Morroni 
retired  to  his  hermitage  of  Majella,  to  devote  himself  to  per 
petual  prayer  and  uninterrupted  mortification.  His  succes 
sor,  Boniface,  fearing  some  schism  that  was  or  speedily 
might  be  threatened,  not  from  the  will  of  the  holy  hermit, 
who  was  far  from  having  such  a  thought,  but  because  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart  might  not  be  proof  against  the  wiles 
of  the  enemies  of  the  new  pope — his  successor,  Boniface,  we 
say,  caused  search  to  be  made  after  Peter,  that  he  might  be 
carefully  guarded  against  all  danger.  The  saint  was  in 
formed  of  this,  and  although  he  had  no  thought  but  to  give 
himself  entirely  to  God,  he  kept  himself  concealed  during 
two  months.  Some  time  after,  he  determined  to  go  to  Dal- 
matia,  but  a  storm  drove  him  to  Vieste,  a  city  of  the  Capi- 
tanate,  where  he  was  recognized  by  the  governor,  who  sent 
him  to  Anagni,  where  his  successor  «was.  Thence  he  was 
sent  to  the  castle  of  Fumone,  a  short  distance  from  Feren- 
tino,  where,  for  ten  months,  he  languished  in  prison.  Celes 
tine,  at  the  age.  of  eighty-one  years,  bore  this  treatment  with 
an  apostolical  resignation.  He  died  on  the  igth  of  March, 
1296,  and,  by  order  of  Boniface,  his  body  was  carried  with 
pomp  to  Ferentino.  His  heart  is  preserved  in  the  church  of 
the  Poor  Clares.  Subsequently  his  body  was  removed  to  the 
monastery  of  the  Celestines,  at  Aquila.  Clement  V  canon 
ized  Celestine  at  Avignon  on  the  5th  of  March,  1313,  seven 
teen  years  after  his  death. 
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Under  this  reign  occurred  the  miracle  of  the  removal  of 
the  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House,  into  Italy.  Novaes  thus  re 
lates  it:  "In  1291,  in  the  same  year  when  the  infidels  got  pos 
session  of  Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  on  the  ninth  day  of  May,  the 
Holy  House,  in  which  the  divine  Word  was  made  flesh,  was 
carried  by  angels  into  Dalmatia,  between  Tersate  and 
Fiume,  on  the  Adriatic.  Three  years  and  seven  months 
after,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  loth  of  December,  1294,  the  same 
Holy  House  was  transported  to  a  spot  near  Ancona,  in  a 
wood  belonging  to  a  woman  named  Lereto;  and,  eight 
months  after,  moved  to  another  place,  not  far  off — the  same 
where  the  church  now  stands.  It  is  the  most  celebrated 
sanctuary  in  the  Christian  world.  Before  it  was  despoiled 
of  its  riches,  it  had  twenty  gold  lamps,  given  chiefly  by  the 
republic  of  Venice,  and  sixty  other  lamps  of  silver.  The 
church  which  contains  the  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House,  was 
commenced  by  Paul  II,  the  two  hundred  and  fifteenth  pope, 
and  finished  in  1 577,  under  Gregory  XIII.  France  possesses, 
at  Loretto,  property  established  by  an  endowment  of  Car 
dinal  de  Joyeuse.  Pious  persons  travelling  in  Italy  never  fail 
to  make  a  holy  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto." 
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BONIFACE  VIII,  originally  named  Benedict  Gaetani, 
was  a  member  of  that  illustrious  family,  and  born  at 
Anagni.    He  was  successively  canon  of  Todi,  of  Paris, 
of  Lyons,  and  the  Vatican  Basilica,  consistorial  advocate, 
and  apostolical  prothonotary.    On  the  I2th  of  April,  1281, 
he  was  created  cardinal  by  Martin  IV;  then  Nicholas  IV 
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named  him  cardinal-priest  of  Saints  Sylvester  and  Martin. 
Martin  IV,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  talent,  dexterity, 
and  fidelity,  sent  him  as  legate  to  King  Charles  of  Sicily,  to 
prevent  him  from  warring  against  the  King  of  Aragon,  and 
to  keep  the  subjects  of  both  kings  in  their  devotion  to  the 
Roman  court.  He  was  afterwards  sent  with  another  car 
dinal  to  restore  peace  between  King  Philip  of  France  and 
Edward  of  England,  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Church 
in  both  countries.  Nicholas  IV  deputed  him,  with  other 
cardinals,  to  inquire  into  and  arrange  the  differences  between 
Denis,  King  of  Portugal,  and  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom. 
After  these  many  signal  services  Cardinal  Gaetani  was 
unanimously  elected  pope  on  the  24th  of  December,  1294,  at 
Castel  Nuovo,  near  the  city  of  Naples,  where  the  cardinals 
were  assembled  in  conclave. 

After  accepting  the  pontificate  on  the  2d  of  January,  1295, 
he,  in  company  with  Charles  II,  King  of  Sicily,  and  Charles 
Martel,  his  son,  King  of  Hungary,  set  out  for  Rome,  where 
he  was  consecrated  and  crowned  by  Cardinal  Matthew  Rosso 
Orsini,  the  first  deacon,  on  the  i6th  of  the  month  of  January. 
When  he  went  to  the  Basilica  of  Saint  John  Lateran  he  rode 
a  magnificent  palfrey,  of  which  the  two  kings  held  the 
bridle-reins.  They  also,  wearing  their  crowns,  presented 
him  at  table  with  the  first  two  dishes,  and  then  seated  them 
selves  at  the  cardinals'  table. 

The  first  cares  of  Boniface  were  directed  to  the  pacifica 
tion  of  Italy.  He  reduced  Sicily  to  obedience  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  he  succeeded  in  restoring  a  sufficient  concord  be 
tween  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  He  dissuaded  the 
king  of  the  Romans  from  his  intention  of  attacking  France, 
and  sought  means  to  destroy  all  the  factions  that  divided 
the  Christian  princes.  New  efforts  were  made  to  reunite  the 
Greeks  to  the  faith;  and,  finally,  every  effort  was  made 
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to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  which  the 
Catholics  had  been  driven  by  the  Mussulmans. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  Charles  II  of  Naples 
and  the  King  of  Aragon,  Charles  swore  fidelity  to  Pope 
Boniface  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Sabina. 

In  the  year  1295  Boniface  ordered  the  feasts  of  the  Holy 
Evangelists  and  of  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church— Gregory, 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome— to  be  celebrated  as 
doubles.  He  ordered  that  at  Rome  there  should  be  for  the 
future  a  general  academy  of  all  the  faculties. 

Boniface,  perceiving  that  some  princes  oppressed  the 
clergy  with  imposts,  published,  on  the  2ist  of  September, 
1296,  a  bull,  which  he  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Decretals,  to  remedy  that  evil.  The  clauses  of  the  bull 
were  singularly  softened  for  France,  at  the  request  of  some 
of  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom.  The  sixth  book,  entitled 
the  Sexte,  was  printed  at  Mainz  in  1465,  folio. 

The  bull  in  question  is  called  the  bull  Clericis  laicos.  In  it 
the  pope  says:  "Antiquity  shows  us  the  enmity  of  laymen 
against  the  clergy,  and  our  experience  in  the  present  time 
manifestly  supports  that  teaching,  since,  without  consider 
ing  that  they  have  no  power  over  the  persons  or  the  property 
of  ecclesiastics,  the  laity  lay  imposts  upon  the  prelates  and 
the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular;  and  we  grieve  to  say 
that  some  prelates  and  other  ecclesiastics,  having  more  fear 
of  the  temporal  majesty  than  of  the  eternal,  acquiesce  in 
that  abuse.  That  we  may  obviate  this,  we  order  that  all  the 
prelates  and  ecclesiastics,  regular  or  secular,  who  pay  to  the 
laymen  tithes  or  any  other  portion  of  their  revenues,  under 
the  name  of  aid,  subvention,  or  any  other,  without  the  au 
thority  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  kings,  princes,  and  magis 
trates,  and  all  others  who  shall  impose  such  burdens,  or  who 
shall  give  aid  and  counsel  thereto,  shall  incur  excommunica- 
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tion,  absolution  from  which  is  reserved  to  the  Holy  See, 
notwithstanding  any  privilege." 

Fleury  adds:  "The  aversion  of  the  laity  to  the  clergy, 
which  the  pope  speaks  of  at  the  outset,  goes  back  to  no 
ancient  date,  for  during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  the 
clergy  attracted  universal  respect  and  affection  by  a  char 
itable  and  disinterested  conduct." 

Boniface,  being  at  Orvieto  on  the  nth  of  August,  1297, 
canonized  Louis  IX,  King  of  France,  who  died  at  Tunis  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1270.  He  says:  "At  length  Boniface 
determined  that  King  Louis  should  be  included  among  the 
saints. 

"He  delivered  two  sermons  upon  the  subject  at  Orvieto, 
the  first  in  his  palace,  the  Tuesday  before  Saint  Laurence, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1297,  and  in  them 
summed  up  the  proceedings  preliminary  to  the  canonization. 
Among  other  things  he  said:  Tope  Nicholas  III  affirmed 
that  the  virtues  of  that  saint  were  so  well  known  to  him  that 
he  would  have  canonized  him  if  he  had  seen  two  or  three 
miracles/  And  again:  'The  matter  has  been  so  often  in 
quired  into  that  the  documents  about  it  are  more  than  an 
ass  could  carry.'  Boniface  delivered  the  other  sermon  in  the 
church  of  the  Friars  Minor,  in  Orvieto,  on  the  same  day  that 
he  published  the  bull  of  canonization,  which  was  the  nth  of 
August.  The  bull,  which  is  dated  on  the  same  day  and  ad 
dressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  France,  gives  an  abridged  life 
of  the  saint,  with  many  of  his  miracles,  and  orders  his  feast 
to  be  celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  the  morrow 
of  Saint  Bartholomew,  that  is  to  say,  the  25th  of  August." 

It  was  in  the  year  1297  that  quarrels  between  the  pope  and 
the  Colonna  family  began  to  appear.  He  confiscated  their 
palace,  condemned  them  as  schismatics,  compelled  them  to 
leave  Rome,  and  took  the  purple  from  James  and  Peter,  be- 
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longing  to  that  illustrious  family.  The  Colonnas  had  done 
evil  to  the  Church.  They  had  circulated  a  manifesto  which 
affirmed  that  Celestine  had  no  power  to  renounce  the  pon 
tificate,  and  that  Boniface,  consequently,  could  not  be  legiti 
mately  elected. 

The  two  cardinals  having  appealed  to  the  clemency  of 
Boniface,  he  granted  their  pardon,  released  them  from  the 
interdict,  and  restored  them  to  their  dignity. 

Led  away  by  bad  advice,  the  two  cardinals  again  revolted. 
Boniface  again  condemned  them.  But  there  was  too  much 
severity  in  the  order  to  raze  the  town  of  Palestrina.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  astonishing  that  at  that  very  moment 
Boniface  published  a  constitution  which,  like  one  that  had 
been  published  by  Honorius  III,  punished  all  who  sacri 
legiously  wronged  the  cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 

The  Holy  Father  perceived  that  at  the  close  of  the  cen 
tury  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  arrived  at  Rome,  because 
their  fathers  had  told  them  that  every  hundred  years,  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  they  ought  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
apostles  to  acquire  the  benefits  of  the  jubilee.  In  the  year 
1300,  therefore,  he  did  not  institute,  but  renewed  that  plenary 
indulgence.  He  ordered  the  feast  to  be  renewed  every  hun 
dred  years ;  Clement  V  ordered  that  it  should  be  every  fifty 
years;  Urban  VI,  every  thirty-three  years;  and,  finally,  Paul 
II  ordered  that  it  should  take  place  every  fifty  years,  which  is 
the  present  arrangement,  excepting  some  irremediable  cause 
of  prevention  arise,  as  was  the  case  in  the  year  1800. 

At  the  jubilee  of  the  year  1300  there  was  an  immense  con 
course  of  pilgrims.  Boniface  ordained  that  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  jubilee  the  Romans  should  visit  Saint  Peter's 
and  Saint  Paul's  thirty  times  and  the  pilgrims  only  fifteen 
times. 

In  1301  the  differences  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  the 
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pope  were  still  further  envenomed  because  the  pope  con 
firmed  the  bull  by  which  he  forbade  ecclesiastics  to  pay  any 
thing  to  laymen  without  the  apostolical  authorization.  Philip 
then  confirmed  a  former  decree  prohibiting  the  sending  of 
any  money  to  Rome.  One  of  the  king's  partisans,  William  of 
Nogaret,  a  fiery  magistrate,  accused  the  pope  of  simony, 
magic,  and  atheism;  and  the  bishops,  theologians,  and  doc 
tors  who  would  not  embrace  the  party  of  the  king  were 
exiled.  Philip  even  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  all  the  prelates 
of  his  kingdom  to  attend  a  council  about  to  be  held  in  Italy. 
The  pope,  being  at  Rome  on  the  6th  of  November,  is  said  to 
have  published  there  the  celebrated  constitution,  Unam 
Sanctam,  in  which,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  papal  au 
thority,  oppressed  by  the  councillors  of  the  king,  he  declared 
it  to  be  heretical  to  say  that  any  Christian  is  not  subject  to 
the  pope;  and  he  excommunicated  those  who  had  prohibited 
the  prelates  from  going  to  Rome.  Neither  at  Rome  nor  else 
where  is  the  bull,  Unam  Sanctam,  or  In  Ccena  Domini,  any 
longer  officially  mentioned. 

In  1303  Boniface  founded  at  Rome  the  university  com 
monly  known  as  the  Sapienza. 

The  usage  of  cloistering  nuns  was  very  ancient,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fourth  century,  nevertheless  it  was  not  yet 
generally  recognized.  Boniface  made  it  a  law  for  all  nuns 
in  Christendom. 

In  1303  there  were  disturbances  in  Rome,  and  the  pope 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Anagni.  But  Sciarra  Colonna, 
his  irreconcilable  enemy,  and  William  of  Nogaret,  Philip's 
councillor,  after  corrupting  some  of  the  servants  of  the  court 
and  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  entered 
Rome  at  the  head  of  armed  men,  shouting :  "Death  to  Pope 
Boniface !  Long  live  the  King  of  France !"  They  then  at 
tacked  the  palace  of  the  pontiff,  and  found  him  seated  on  his 
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throne,  in  his  pontifical  attire,  with  the  crown  on  his  head, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the  Church.  It  was  Boni 
face  who  added  to  the  tiara  a  second  circle  or  crown. 

The  unfortunate  pope  was  abandoned  by  all  his  court, 
except  the  cardinals  of  Sabina,  Peter  of  Spain,  of  Ostia,  and 
Bonasini,  who  was  his  successor. 

The  invaders  pillaged  the  treasury,  and  left  the  pope,  still 
clad  as  we  have  described,  under  the  guard  of  some  soldiers, 
after  having  insulted  him.  Nogaret  even  threatened  to  take 
him  to  France  as  a  prisoner  and  to  have  him  deposed  by  a 
general  council.  At  that  threat  the  magnanimous  pontiff 
replied :  "We  shall  be  well  content  to  be  deposed  by  Patarini 
[heretic  Albigenses]  such  as  you  are,  and  such  as  were  your 
father  and  mother,  who  were  punished  as  such." 

Novaes  says  not  a  word  about  Sciarra  Cblonna  having 
struck  the  pope  in  the  face  with  his  gauntlet.  Feller  thinks 
the  blow  was  given.  The  Biographic  Universelle  says  on 
the  subject:  "Some  historians  add  that  Colonna  carried  his 
brutality  so  far  as  to  strike  the  pope  on  the  cheek  with  his 
gauntlet.  Fortunately  for  the  memory  of  Colonna,  there  is 
still  some  doubt  as  to  this  excess,  which  would  have  been 
dastardly  as  well  as  inhuman  against  an  unarmed  and  aged 
man."  After  so  cruel  and  ignoble  an  attack,  the  inhabitants 
of  Anagni,  who  had  not  interfered,  repented  of  their  in 
gratitude  to  their  compatriot  and  their  sovereign,  who  had 
heaped  benefits  upon  them.  Suddenly,  stimulated  by  the 
Cardinal  Luca  Fieschi,  they  rushed  to  arms,  attacked  the 
pope's  enemies,  who  were  few  in  number,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  took  prisoner  Nogaret  himself,  whom  the  pope  ordered 
to  be  treated  gently. 

Hearing  of  that  success,  Boniface,  with  unheard-of 
clemency,  set  Nogaret  at  liberty,  and  he  retired  without 
suffering  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 
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The  pope,  finding  himself  free,  determined  to  return  to 
Rome.  But  he  was  so  violently  shocked  by  these  insults  and 
sacrileges  that,  thirty  days  after,  on  the  nth  of  October, 
1303,  he  died  from  the  excitement  he  had  suffered.  He  had 
governed  eight  years,  nine  months,  and  eighteen  days. 

Boniface  was  a  man  of  remarkable  qualities.  He  showed 
himself  to  be  a  consummate  jurisconsult,  a  man  of  elevated 
ideas,  and  an  intrepid  conservator  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church.  So  Saint  Antoninus  describes  him. 

It  was  affirmed  that,  frenzied  with  grief,  he  had  gnawed 
his  own  flesh;  but  on  the  nth  of  October,  1605,  three  hun 
dred,  years  after  his  death,  he  was  found  in  his  tomb  without 
the  least  sign  of  decomposition,  and  with  the  flesh  entirely 
uninjured. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  eleven  days. 
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